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INTRODUCTION. 



Perhaps there is no question which Jias agitated the public mind, during the 
last eight or ten years, more than the subject of Corporal Punishment in Fami- 
lies and Schools. Almost all persons have taken sides in relation to it — mostly, 
however, as their practicesi)r prejudices have influtoced or swayed their minds. 
The fact that soxnuch has been said and written, often ^ in bitterness of speech,'' 
as to its use as a means of moral discipline, both ^ heretofore and at present 
administered, is posUive proof that the £aipediency and ffopriety of its use are 
doubted, at least, by many. 

In the discussions which have taken 'place, in the different parts of our coun- 
tiy, nearly all who have advocated the use of the rod, as a means of moral dis- 
cipline, have quoted the Proverbs of Solomon as aathoritv for its use. For 
the benefit of such, I have here quoted texts from the Old and New Tes- 
tament Dispensations, and placed them in contrast, that they may read them at 
their leisure. It should be observed, however, that the words'* reproof" and " in- 
struction'' are used, even by SoUtmon^ five times as frequently as the word ^ tod." 



Old Dispensation. 

" If a mftB cause a blemish in hia neighbor ; as he. 

taUi dope, so shall it be #one unto him : breach for 
reach, eye for eye, tooth'for tooth : as he hath caus- 
ed a blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him 
•cain." Lev. xziv., 19, 90. 

" He that spareth his rod hateth his son t but he 
that loVeth him chasteneth him betimes." Prov. 
ziii.,S4. 

" Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it fax from him." 
juiL. IS. 

** withhold not eocrection from the child : for if 
thou beatest him with the rod, he sh»ll not die." 
xxiii., 13. ' *> • 

** VThen ho shall be judged, let him be condemn- 
ed ; and let his prayer become sin. Let his days 
be few ; and let another take his office. Let his 
children be Iktherless. and his wife a widow. .Let 
hia children be continually vagabonds, and beg : 
let them seek their bread also out of their desol^e 

E laces. Let there be none to extend mercy unto 
im : neither let there be any to fevor his latheriess 
children. As he loved cursing, so let it come unto 
him : as he delighted not in blessing, m let it be tar 
from him." Psalm cix., 7. 8, 9, 10, 12, 17. 

See al^o; Deut xxL, IB, 19, 90,31 ; xxv., l, 3, 8. 
Prov. i., 23, 85, 30: iii., 11, 12; vi., 33; IX.. 7, 8; x., 
18,17: xii., 1; xiii., 18; xv., 6, 10.,, 12, 81, «2; xvu., 
10: xix., 18, S6, 29; xxiirt 6; xxiu., M; XKVi.,.8: 
xiix., 16,17. Psahnxxxv.,4,6,6,7,8. 2Sam. xil, 
81. Exod. xxi., 6, 16, 16, IT, 24, 26. Heb. xli., 6-12. 



New DitptnsaUon. 



"Ye hs«e heard that it HATH BEEN 
An eye for an eye, and a. tooth for a tooth 



SAID. 
But r 
say unto you. That ye RESIST NOT evd : but 
whosoevej shall smite ttaee on thy risrfu cheek, turn 
to him the oiAer also." Matt v., 38, 39. 

"And he araae, and eame to his fitther. But 
when he waa yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had Compassion, and ran, and feU on his 
neck, and kiss^ hnn." Luke xv., 20. 

" Then came Peter to hmi, and said. Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me. and I forgive 
himf Till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I 
say not unto thee. Until seven times : but, Until 
seventy times seven." Matt xviii., 21, 23. 

"Ye have heaid that it HATH BEEN SAID, 
Thou Shalt love thy n^hbor, and hate thine enemyr 
But I say unto you. Love your enemiet, b!tm them 
that curtfi you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for tiiem which despitefidly use you, apd per- 
secute you." Matt v. 43, 44. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself aa 
this little child, the; same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven." Matt xviii., 4. 

" Then -said Jesus, Father, forgive them : for they 
know not what they do." Luke xxiii., 84. 

Bee also; Prov. xv., l ; xxv., 15; xii., 2S ; xv., 18, 
sat xvi., 24, 32. Matt v., 7 ; xviii., 2, 8, 4. 6, 6. Luke 
X., 30*37; xiii. 8, 9. John viii., 7. Romans vii., 15^ 
35; xii., 17-21 ; xiii., 10. 3 Cor. ii., 4, 5, 8, 7. Eph. 
vi.. 1-10. CokM. iii..20,3l,33. 3 llies. lii., 15. 1 
Tim. iii., 4,6. 3 Tim, iii. 16; iv.,3- 1 ^ohn iv., 
U. BeT.iii.,19. Heb.viiL,7. . 



But, even suppose that the {few Dispensation has not or did not change any 
thing iij our religious, moral, social, or .civil condition ; have we not, in the 
course of the last two or. three centuries, made any progress in the cause of hu- 
manity and philanthrophy 1 If not, then better, far better that we should sink 
back into barbarism. But we have made some progress. We have abolished 
public whipping-posts, public executions in many of the States, as well as im- 
prisonment for debt. We have iQso established hospitals, asylums, Ac., Ac. 
And, what is still more, we have, through the aid of the benign influence of the 
Christian Dispensation and its institutions, elerated woman to the true and 
dignified station, designed by her Creator. She it is, who, by her mild and per- 
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8 II«TRODUCTI(»i. 

soasiTe tones and beneficent cenntenance, can and does, aided by Dirine Rer- 
Vfilation, " ^in the yoang hearts of our children to dntj," Again ; are not onr 
systems of instraction almost entirely different from those of patriarchal times 1 
Indeed, have not great, yery gres^t changes be^n made widiin the last half cen- 
tury ? Look at the Sunday Schools, Sunday School Books, Religious Tracts, 
Juvenile Temperance Societies, Family and School Libraries, Boys' Lyceums, 
Drawing, Vocal Music in Schools, &c., &p.; all, all tending to a more eleya- 
ting condition of the human mind. 

Again; admit that the sayings of Solomon are now binding the same as 
though no New Dispensation nad ever been giyen; still, the authority or injunc- 
tion of Solomon to use the rod as a means ofmoral discipline is limited by him 
exclusively to parenifii neither teachets, magistrates, nor rulers being either 
authorized, or enjoined to use it; and, although the right has been, by custom 
and civil law, l^aily transferred qf delegated to teachers, yet, the parent's afic- 
Hon and Icve for his child, or his more intimate knowledge of his true character, 
eould not and can not be delegated to the teacher legally at otkerurise. 

It should be remembered, uso, that even Solomon himself has said, that, '*^The 
fgar of the Loan," [not the fear of the rod], is' the beginniuj^ of knowledge." 
Pfov. i, 7; And, " Fear the Lord, [not the rod], and depart wom evih" Proy. 
iii., 7. ' Again ; the Preverht as well as the New iTestamefU are filled with reasons 
daxd persuasions^ and motives to good actions are presented. " My son, hear the 
instruetion of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother: for they shall 
be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy neck. My son, 
if sinners entice thee to sin, consent thou not. Walk not thou in the way with 
them '; refrain thy ibDt from their path : for their feet run to evil, and make 
haste to shed blood." Prov. i., 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. " The lip of truth shall be estab- 
lished for ever: but a lying tongue is but for a moment" Prov. xii., 19. 
" Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder." Prov. xxiii., 31, 32. And again ; the use of the rod, as a 
means pf moral discioline, or physical force in any form, to reform or control 
childreo, is not namea by the Savior or enjoined by him in any of the Evan- 
gelists. 

It is not, however, so much my wish or intention to deny or to discuss, neither 
do I consider it my duty nor that the welfare of society so much depenos on the 
proof or denial of the right to use the rod as on the proof or denial of the exps- 
< d;ency aod propriety of its use — as a means of moral discipline. If it be, 
as it no doubt wiH be, generally if not universally, admitted, that, the morai 
education of our children is of vastly greater importance than either their pkjfs*' 
ical or tfUeUedual education, then, we are to look at the subject of corporal 
punishment in its i^oral bearing or influence on the mind and character cif the 
child on whom it is inflicted, as most important. Great inteUedual at inental 
endowments or Uierary attainments form no barrier or serve to restrain any boy 
or youth from vice or crime ; for, we often see boys and young mea. too, of ike 
very brightest inteUeds and learnings mingle and associate with the ignorant^ the 
^ideamed, with XhR vilest of the vile in morals. The great object, theretbre, of all 
punishment, reproof, or admonition should bef Ifie mmrdl improvement of those 
^who are punisneit or reproved. 

A great mistake has been made or error committed almost universally when 
the subject of cor{>oral punishmenit has been discussed. No one denies that pbe- 
jie^icfi- a nd suhmiission viiu^ be enforced; and, no one doubts but Ihat a man 
can BEAT a ^ so that he will not or can not longer resist. But, what has that 
to do with the question of whether corporal punishment tsati&not^ good means 
of moral discipline 1 Just nothing at all. We, as a Christian nation, should 
look to the moral and rdigums e&ct on the child, thus punished. Every one 
knows that, as an ultimatMn at last resort, it vnU answer. We know that as well 
as we know that the gallows or the prision will prevent those who are hung or 
imprisoned, from doing any more harm or injury to society after liaving been. 
: koDg, or while in priaon. fint no one would argue from tliat, that the prison fa 
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a good pl&c&of moral discipline for boys or youth \ or/tiiat the |fallo«pa, with 
its victim suspended, has a moral inilaence-on those who witness the exhtbitiOD. 
On the contrary, laws hare been piassed in several of the States prohibiting 

Snblic executions on the ground of their wmarai tendency. The fifalkxws and 
le prisQn, theref<)re, are the vUimate resorts to restvain or cut shojft me perpetra^ 
tioEn of crime-r-not the means of moral discipline. As proof of this, we have 
seen, that, within a few years, both in tliis country and in England, capital 
ftunishment has been more limited or restricted- than formerly. Can we not see » / 
mthis'a 'Sufficient arg^ument or reason for using the rod, {if used at all\ otUf as I 
the vMmatwm, or last resort ^ and not as a mbxns of mirat discipline 7 So of corporal v 
punishments We^are to look at and exercise it as an vUvmaiwrn or last resort to 
make'a boy yield or submit, when all mi^ and^ persuasive means have fa^M ; 
and, «^ as "a misans of moral discipline" at all. It i^oidd, theretore, as 
before stated^ be linkied t^nd restrided as capital punishmeM. Uthai were used 
for epery offence committed against the laws, all who were not kimg would cer- 
tainly become hardened and desperate. To avoid this, capital punishment is 
resirtcted. in all th^ States, in some xnore in some less, to certain crimes. 

It is not contended or Supposed, that, aU parents or teachers who use corporal 
punishment use it indiscreetly, tmjusthr. or cruelly; or, that none who use it 
act conscien^unidf—faT from it. It is iiuly believed that many parents and 
teachers do it irom a conscientious sense of duty, and with a full conviction and 
realization of the fact that, " Tbou God seest me ;" and also, that many stop to 
reflect and consider of what manner of spirit they are of; but, still it is believed 
that, as generally practised^ both by parents and teachers, it is productive of more \ 
evii than good results. Why has the attention of Con^fress and the British ^ 
Parliament been called to the use of corporal punishment in the armies and \ 
navies of the two t^untiies % Because it was found to do more- harm than good— 
that it was subject to great abases, and consequently^ should be abolished. It has 
never been stated that aU officers have flogged ^eir soldiers or sailors wnjudbif 
or crudly-^no one believes it. Why were jm^ic executions abolished in this 
State 1 Because it was believed that they had a hardening, degrading, and de- 
moralizing mfluenoe. But no one ever believed ot supposed that all the com- 
mi^ity would be injured by them. Why have, a great many benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen pledged tliemselveis not to use alcoholic drinks 1 Because the 
evil to many families and individuals had been sd great tliat for the good of those 
-they would- not use it. Naone^ver believed that all would become drunkards 
who used it, or that they would use it to excess. So are we to look at corporal 
punishment-T-its evil results — its abuses — its cruelties-^^is practised. , 

The morals of every communitv will be and are, either good or bad, just in ^ 
proportion as the rights, the happiness, the comfort, and the character -of eadi ; 
mdividual are respected and regarded by the others. Certainly kindness, mild- 
ness, and persuasion wilt tend to this happy and desirable state of society more 
than. the infliction of corporal punishment,, ^nd harsh and unkind treatment. 

Parents and teachers oiteii inflict corporal punishment without amr regard to 
the rights of the -children, t&us punished. Jls long as. the Conduct oi the parent 
or teacher i^ influenced solely by an affectionate 9,nd conscientious desire to benefit 
the child, he has the right to punish ; but, beyond that be h&s no right whatever; 
particularly when, as is usually the case when the bby is obstinate, the parent or 
teacher makes the matter a perional conjlict. Then his right to punish ceases — 
whatever right he may have had before, it then ceases — all moral, legal, religious, 
or civil right. No parent or teacher has any right to strike his child or pupil 
either in haste ot in anger. Then it is virtually an assault. Yet how few inlbct 
corporal punishinent without both anger and haste! fSee pages 196, 19&, 197, 
198J 

^c parent or teacher punishes his child or pupil for the love or pleasure of 
doing it. Certainly then it is very* desirable to substitute something else, if 
possible^ as a means of moral discipline ; for, no parent or teacher can take 
pleasure in hearing the cries and entreaties, and in seeing the writhings of those 
who are whipped. One great object, therefore^ ia pul^hing tbis book, i% t» 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

Jiead every parent and teacher, when about to whip his child or pnpil, to. reflect 
and consider whether some other means will not answer equally well or better- 
to substitute kindness, patience, love, forbearance, forgiveness, and encourage- 
ment lor anger, impetuous hadte, harshness, cruelty, and thoughtlessness, in ue 
correction and government of their children or pnpil s. The cause of humanity, 
anl still more the love and affection which we have for our children, should dic- 
tate to us the propriety, as well ^ justice, of adopting some other means of discir 
|)line than die practice of beating boys into obedience. Is it not a fact that ju«t 
m proportion asi the moral and religious character of a family or school prevails, 
8D is the discipline or good Conduct of the children or pupils of such family <ir 
school ? Then why persist in flogging children instead of influencing them by 
the principles' of moraiUy and religion? In oiie thing, it is believed ott agree, 
■viz.; that there has been altogether too muehccuporai punishment in many 
^Eimilies and schools. The remarks in the following work are not directed 
against corporal punishment in the form of ^' whipping" or" floggiug" merely; 
but. also, against the more> than cruel and brutal method of -endeavoring to'iiB- 
prove the minds and morals of children by striking them on the hiad with « 
ferula, ratan, or the hand; pinching them; gulling their hair; and such like hu- 
mane practices. 

Many teachers seem to suppose, that, if- they should .substitute sojae other 
means of discipline for that of corporal pwniskmenb, it would be an impeachm^t 
or reproach ; or, that it woul^ be an acknowledgment that they nave beea 
guiUy of wrong. This forms one of the- greatest difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome in the discussion of this subject. 

Much has been said,, in Conventions, and in the Journals of the day, on 
the subject of elevating the profbssibn, of the teacher. It is, indeed,. a noble, a 
most honor^ible profeis&ion. Why does it not rank, then, with the profeateions 
of divinity, of medicine^ of law 1 Why has it not been " elevated*^ to its proper, 
rightful^ and true positioi and station 1 The celebrated X>r.' Channing said; 
*' The office 6f instrucfeer ought to rank and be recompensed as one of the moet 
honorable in society." And, Goldsmith has' also said, that; ''^ Of all profession^, 
I do not know a more usefril or a more honorable one than that of a schoolmaster ; 
at the same time, I do not see aby more generally despised, or one whose talei^ts 
are less rewarded." Why is thisl To me, the cause id. verv appaient' 
There is aroused in the mind of every sensitive, kind-hearted, and benevolent 
per^n, a feeling of indignation towards any man who strikes a boi/. It is «n- 
manhf — legalize it— throw the sanctions of custom around it— do what you will — 
still it IS, in reality, unmaTdfu and' undigmfied^. Suppose a man strikes a boy in 
the street Is he not brought to the Police Office just as much as if he liad 
struck a man 7 and, as far as the indignation of the court and the spectators 
is concerned, is there not more of it showered on him, for the meanness of . 
the thing, than if he had struck a man 7 We can not avoid or banish this 
feeling from our minds when we see a teacher strike Siboy. If teachers, th^refdre, 
wish to elevaie their profession, let them lay aside their whips, their ratans, and 
their ferulas, and e^ote. their pupils in morals, in selfrrespect, in true dignity of 
character — ^then their profession wiU be respected — but not tjll then. 

I do not say that a teacher who whips his pupils is id^ to teach a school^ 
but, I do say that, just in proportion as iie governs his school without corporal 
punishment will be his use/idness, and will be the respect shown him by parents 
and others. It is also equally certain, that, where there is the greatest amount 
of flogging, there are the worst children, andgenerally th& poorest order. 
, It is of the utmost in^portance that the pupil should love and respect his 
teacher. He, more than all others^idiit parents, and, in a great many cases, 
even more than parents, forms his mind and gives direction to his juvenile and 
tender thoughts and feelings ; but, a severe teacher never had either the re- 
gpect or the kve of his pupils. . 

I have often been amused with the remarks of many teachers, while they 
have related, with apparent triumph, the fact, that they had subdued bovs by 
l^gg^g them severdy who had afterward becopae great and good men ! What 
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does that prove T It simply proves tjiat there was enough of goodness in those 
boys, not to have it all driven out of them by Iha floggings which they had re- 
ceived. These bfoastings often remind me of'^some quack physician who boasts 
of his gt-eat skill in managing some case of disease. We wonder not at his 
great cure^ on hearing a description of his treatment and medicine, but we 
wonder that the patient lived through the operation of taking his medicine I 
So of those who are severely flogged. Some have sufficient moral principle, 
natural goodness of heart, and decision and' firmness of character, as not te 
have been ruined by the severe floggi'ngs which they have received in hoy hood. 

In stating my objections to the use of corporal punishment, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that, my remarks are directad entirely tO the management 
of %5, believing, as I do, that no female pupil or child, {unless abandoned be- 
yond any hope), will ever require physical force to cause her to submit to whole- 
some rul6s and regulations. T/iey certainly can be persuaded to da what is right, 
(whatever may be said about boys), without a resort to the use of the rod. I / 
will not so degrade myself as to make use df the word girl or fevude in this 
work in connexion with the subject of Jloggins(, [Se-; Remarks, 19, 20, page 
81. J A teacher who would slrike or wkip a girl is certainly unJU to tesich a 
school of any description. 

It is very gratify mg to me, that, in the numerous letters, bublished in the 
Appendix, all of which have been ificeived since Part I. or this work was 
written and stereotyped, nearly all of the writers of them agree with me ip the 
objections made by me against the use of the rod, as a means of moral disci- 

Sline. In some ot them there are some pqints of difference j yet, aU agree in^" \ 
lese two most essential points, viz. j that there has been \fyo great use of cor- \ 
poral punishment; and mat, if used at all, it should be used onl^ in extreme \ 
cases, after all miW and persuasive means have been tried ^nd iaUed, and as \ 
the ultimatum or last resort. ' ^ ' — —^ 

.As many important /adl5, inju/nctionSy and c&unsel^ are' recorded in the notes, 
throughout the body of this work, imbodying and presenting, in almost every 
variety of form, the results of the experience and wisdom ol* many of the moat 
eminent and practical men in our country, it is ver}' desirable that these be 
carefully read and studied in connexion with the text. This is more especially 
important, as, in all cases, where a particular matter or subject has, in my 
judgment, been vseU treaj£d of, by another, I have preferred thai opinion to my 
own; and have, consequently, BOt given any of my own remarks in that view 
or form. ' 

I have thought and felt deeply on the subject of which this work treats, for 
max^ years. To enable and qualify myself for the arduous and truly respour 
sible task of writing this work, I have made notes on matters, relating to it, 
whenever observation, experience, and time for reflection aflbrded me an oppor- 
tunity to do so. In addition to this : I have visited more schools, it is probable, 
within the last thirty years, than any other man in this country; and, in such a 
manner and under such circumstances as to afford me ample opportunities to 
take full cognizance of, and to become fully acquainted, with, the method and 
success of the different systems of discipline practised in each. I have conversed 
with hundreds and thousands of parents and teachers in relation to the best 
methods, in their opinion, of governing children in families and schools; par- 
ticularly, as from my childho^, I have always been opposed to the use of cor- 
poral punishment. I taught a sehool in the country, when a youth, and 
"boarded around," for many months. [No situation in life can possibly afford 
a better opportunity to learn human character in general, and family govern- 
ment in particular, than that of " boarding around " among those who send tt| 
the School.] I have taught public schools and private schools, both in towns 
and in cities — 'those which were composed oi large scholars entircly-^and 
those wholly of small ones — and those having both — and, of both sexes. I have 
been, either as pupil, teacher, or school officer, connected with schools about 
forty years, I have used the rod in school, (never the ferula); and, I have 
taught years without using it. I have six children — three daughters and three 
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(i^nui— four of whom have grown to man and womanhood ; and, as a pareati I 
liftve had fnr belter success in governing mikmU corporal punishment thaa 
f(ii4 it. When a child, ( attended schools taught both by teachers who pra^ 
iited corporal punishment, and bv those who governed their pupils witkout it: 
$t> that, I am peffectiy aware of the influences of each system on my mind. I 
|iave heard this subject discussed by hundreds of advocates and opponents, in. 
Conventions and otherwise. But, a still greater reason than aU of these, for 
writing this work, is, that— I LOVE CHILDREN I 1 do feel, therefore, that I 
ihave a. right t^ speak and write on this all-important and momentous subject 

1 have written this work from a sense of religious duty. I hav^ written it 
fQr those who, deploring the supposed necessity of flogging children in families 
and schools, would gladly adopt some other method of discipHne, il' possible, 
Vnthout jeoparding the welfare of the children or the order of the family pjr 
SQhodl. To tnose who start back with seeming horror when the subject of " moral 
^uasion," or the Law of Kindness, as a mean^ of moral discipline is na'm^ >n 
Iheir hearing, as though the very liberties of the cduntry were in danger, 1 
should appeal in vain. I have not written this, book for fame. Of this, I have 
already received more than I ever anticipated ; but, in consequence of mf 
regard for children. This I am perfectly willing to admit My excesfive love 
of children has been the most prominent iocentive. The smile of a child! 
How delightful I The friendship of a child, ho^ sincere and faithful ! When 
eviction or temporary distress has depressed my mind and spirits, a Visit to the 
achool->r()om) where I could see the smiling countenances of enildren, or a sooitl 
Ohat with my own de&r little ones, would dispel it all! I have written it be-^ 
fjans^ I conscientiously,^ believe that corporal punishtnent, as a means of 
inoral discipline, is adverse to the proper, fUU, and happy development of the 
aocial^ moral, religious, and intellectual character of those who are flogged ; 
and because, also, I believe it has a degrading and hardening influence on 
thpse who receive it, and on those who inflict it. If I can induce parents andj 
teachers always to try every other means faithfully before they resprt to It, I 
ahall rejoice in it. I fully believe that children may be so brought up s^s to 
l^ome blessings to their parents, if treated rightly at Jlrsl. " How fully do 
they reward the judicious care of a kind mother, and how they pine and fhde 
away under neglect." I have \frritten this work that I mig^t, m some feeble 
fnanner, aid in lessening the tears of lovely children ; to cause less pain to those 
who may have been thoughtlesa and wayward; to cause the parental arm to 
be kept back, unless a cunsdentlous duty requires its eflectlve Wow ; that those 
Jovely and immortal beings, of whom our Savior said, " Of such is the kingdom 
pf Heaven," should not be indiscreetly ^ ihoughHessly^ or unjustly punishedf and 
tiiereby d^^ased^ hardened^ and degraded so as ^o be made heirs ot obstinacy^ re- 
^^n^e^ hatred, malice, lifing, deceit, and fraud. I have riat written it for the parent 
tjiT teacher who tbiqks that a change in his course of discipline would be an im- 
peachment of his character ; or, for that parent or teacher who isnmmlling to 
fay, though convinced of the truth of what I have written. " I am wiser tcnday 
|han I was yesterday ;" or, for those teachers who find tkejlogging of boys to be 
jt^e most 'fifiosuToMe part .of their vocation ; biit, \ have written it for those 

{parents and teachers who are willing to read, consider, reflect, and candidly to 
nqnire whether some better method or means of moral discipline than that of 
BBATiNO boys can be adopted. ^ 

I have, in all cases, in illustrating my subjects, avoided the use of names; 
and, whenever great culpability is involved so as to bring reproach on the pa- 
rent or teacher, or his family, I }iave omitted places also, when speaking of 
any incident or occurrence. Having thus given pacts only, I am responsible to 
po one but my Maker for what I have written. Therefore, whether I ret^eive 
frowns or smiles^ I shall be content; not denying, however, that sMiifEs and 
f^abalion will be more acceptable and gratifying. 
New Yprk, Jwne 1, 1847. 

LYMAN COBB, 
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r putt h 

OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF THE ROD 



OBJECTION I. 

No parent or teacher knows, when he commences, 
how long or how severely he must punish a boy before 
he will 3aeld. 

EVIIi RESUI4TS. 

1. Though a boy may, hy physical force, be made to yidd ;^ 
yet, it oftentimes makes him worse instead of better, 

2. One boy requires more whipping than another before he 
will yield. This often subjects the teacher to the charge of 
partiality ; for, the teacher and not the other pupits must de- 
cide when he has whipped enough : otherwise all his authority 
is lost. 

3. If the boy be not made to yield ; or, if he be not convinced 
of the^'w^^tcc of his having been \v!iipped, better, far better that 
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no notice whatever had been taken of the offence. The boy's 
condition and character will be made worse and worse every 
time he is flogged under such circumstances. 
. 4. If a boy be whipped too severely, his feelings will be sour- 
ed towards his parent or teacher ; and, all confidence in, and re- 
spect for him will be lost 



REMARKS. 



1- jAJil wiH J a g ree th&tjLhojjnust be made to j/idd. But, suppose 
he hol^ out so long that the parent or teacher dare not proceed any 
farther from fear of physical injury to the child or the charge of 
cruelty. What then is to be the effect of this severe flogging on his 
mind, and on the minds of others, during the time that passes until 
he is flogged again to make him yield ? Is it not most ruinous to 
him and ^o all those who witness it ? These cases are very frequent ; 
else, why is the same boy flogged again and again ? 

2. Many boys are injured by being whipped after, they liave yield- 
ed. This should be carefully guarded against. Ohildreu discrimi- 
nate vory closely, and very correctly too. If the parctit or teacher 
strikes a single Mow after the child or pupil has yielded and resolved 
to do better, all is lost as to any good^ result. He then looks on his 
parent or teacher as a cruel person, instead of a friend, who wishes 
to correct his faults and make him better ; and, consequently, his 
bad passions are excited. 

3. One blow, or even one look^ wiU^do -paorc in the way of subduing 
one child, even of the 5^«g family, iih&ixfajiy blows on another child. 

4. One boy, naturally timid, will, when punished, show more grief, 
jningled with timidity, than one who is less timid. Such a boy may, 
and often does, by his weeping and apparently penitential grief, in- 
duce the parent or teacher to cease whipping him long before any 
beneficial result has beei;i effected by the flogging, if indeed, any good 
can cDcr result to him from it ; while the resolute and manly boy will 
hold out even after his mind is convinced. 

5. If the parent or teacher could look into and know the seorets 
of the heart of the child, the case would be very different. But, 
many boys, particularly those who are naturally timid, jrromise to do 
better to avoid punishment. Thus the inducement to lie^ dreadfully 
deplorable in itself, is strongly presented to them. 

6. I grant that flogging a hardened or malicious bftj may, and 
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sometimea does, repress or restrain him for the time being. Bat, 10 
that all which is desirable ? Certainly not. We wish to make him 
better. * To effect .this, if the Bible be true, his heart, his feelings, his 
aJfections, his conscience, must be made better. He must be oon- 
Tinced that it is not only his duty but bis interest to be good ; thai 
he will be more respected, more happy. Will not a constant coui^se 
of kindn£ss and affectionate treaiment do -more thsku flogging to effect 
this? If not, then " our preaching is vain, and our religion is vain." 
This boy, mx)reover, Kf hen he.kaves school piust, necessarily, be in- 
fluenceid and controlled by reason,, ^^ moral suasion," and • moral and 
religious influences..* ■ The jcusV>Jns and laws of society, the peace of 
the social compact do not permiit the use of fhysieed foTce^--4>eaiing jot 
knocking each other down ! He must, therefore, come under other 
influeiices than those oi physica^force f the niomei^t he leaves the do- 
mestic circle or the school-room. Is it not better, then^ to have him 
brought under those moral and religious influences, when yean^, 
that they may have their ixxHl and certain effect thrpagh life 1 for, 

" Judt^ the twig \$ bent, the tree 's inclined.^ 



OBJECTIONII. 

When a boy does na^ readily )rield to the floggfing* in- 
flicted on him, the parent or teacher, most generally^ 
becomes angry and makes the matter a personal con- 
flict between his child or pupil and himjself, irrespective 
of the fault of the child or of the real matter at issue 
between them. 

EVII/ RESUIiTS. 

1. Whenever such personal or angry conflict occurs in con- 
sequence of the obstinacy or stubborn will of tKe child or pupil, 



* '^ Hatred df sin on the part of the bflfeuder, is a ninch more eflectual presenra- \/ 
tive from its repetition, than awijfea^ of punishment however great." — Anon. 

t " Another motive, to which appeals are too frequently made, is that of^ar ; 
not that high and ennobling fear of doing wrong, because it is wrong, but the 
low, debasing, and cowardly fear of bodily pain ; received as a punishment,- 
and oftentimes by the child, as an equivalent for doing wrong."— D. P. Galloup. 
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the punishment is ahnpst always extended to very gresi seven- 
ty^ and, sometimes, even to cruelty. 

2i In all sucti cases, the dther members of the family or 
school will sympathize wit^ the child or pupil thus flogged ; and, 
consequently, bring the authority of the parent or teacher into 
disrepute or neglect. 

IIEMA£LE£I. 

/ ' ^ 

1 . It is not the FREQUENCY or sevee'ett of punisbment vUch caa£»s 
obedience or respect to rules or laws, btit the certaintt thai sach 
punishment witL be inflicted, and the justice of it irhen inflicted* 

2. When respect for the parent or teacher is lost, neither the rod 
nor reproof will check the bad conduict of a boy. Why are our courts 
held sacred and the j^eatest deference paid to them by all ? If each 
court^room in our country were furnished with one hundred arn^ed 
soldiers, the people who visit and frequent those courts would not be 
half as orderly and quiet as they now are without soldiers. Why is' 
this ? Simply bepause the people believe that iihe judge, ihejury, and 
the sheriff will administer justice to the criminals whom they have 
in charge. No court could be sustained, in any community, a year, 
a month, or even a single day, if the people had not this confidence 
and RESPECT. Precisely so is it in a family or school. The very mo- 
ment that the children or pupils become convinced that the parent 
or teacher is unjui^, insubordination, with all its attendant evils, im- 
mediately ensues.^ 

3. Severe laws, in the family, in the school, or on the part of any 
government, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, are sure to lead to open 
rebellion, or to the very worst and most lamentable secret crimes or 
vices, or to the grossest indulgences on the pftrt of those who feel 
that they have been wronged and ill-treated. A celebrated writer 
has said that, '^ Severity of punishment deters minor crimes, but ren- 
ders greater ones more certain and determined." 

4. Manjr boys have been ruined by the severity of their parents. 
In fact, it is fully believed, that, in a vast majority of the cases of 
reckless, dissolute, and abandoned young men, they have been thus 
driven to desperation and ruined by the severity of their fathers ! ! 

* " The MOST tuRBDLENT and UNRULY children you can find anywhere, are 
those who are beaten most FRE(iUENTLY and MOST UNMBRdPULLY." — Rev. Dr. 
Sharp. 
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I have often seen both parents and teachers flog Uieir children or 
pupils until my whole soul was shocked and disgusted. Many years 
since, an estimable friend of mine who had a lovely and interesting 
boy, informed me- that his son had become yery bad, and that he had 
beaten him seyerely, but all to no purpose. I expostulated with him 
again and again, and assured him that his son was nalutaUy a kiihd 
and afecHonaU boy, and that by kindnesHs and effedion, he covld be 
saved. But I could not preVail on him to change his course. Hd 
J»ursued it till the once lovely and interesting boy became perfectly 
reckless, abandoned his father's house, and is now entirely ruined. 
A few months since- that father called on me { and, in that m(^t inde- 
scribable anguish of soul, known only to him who has lost a son, he 
s^hed over and deeply lamented his severity and hai^neiss to his 
unfortunate child. 



OBJECTION III. 

r 

Because few, very few children ever do wrong for 
the sake of doing wrong as such ; or, for the purpose of 
deliberately dimbeying; but, generally, because they have 
nothing else to do with whicb they are interested^ or, 
from mere thoughtlessness.* 

ESVIIi RESUIiTS. 

1. Any child who is puDishe^ for doing' that which, in hier 
own opinion, was not intenti&ncdly wrong, will be made worse 
by the punishment. 

2. A child, thus punished, sees n6 advantage in kindness, 
order, or respect for his teacher, and becon^es negligent, inatten- 
tive, and perhaps desperate. 



* " Children more often act from impulse than from premeditation ; from 
tkougktkssness than from design ; and jret, how often is the wrong act put down 
as a crime, the wrong'doer treated as a criminal, while the inieni to do evil, 
which alone constitutes mm« in the eyes of all law, human and dirine, is 
wanting."— D. P. Galloup. 
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REMARKS. 

1. Many parents, as well as teachers, very often err in their great 
seal to establish opeddsnce. It is true that, vbedUnce is of the very 
greatest importance^ and should be attained and secured;. but, the 
groat mistake often niade, is, Uiat. many little things, done thought* 
lessly by the child from playfulness, buoyancy of spirits, i&c., with- 
out the least intention or thought of d(^Hg wrong or *of disobeymg^ 
are severely censured by the parent or teacher, and the little offender 
whipped, when ho is not the least cariscmtsoi baying dpiie any thing 
worthy of even disapprobation or censurej much less of pumshment. 

2. The mind of a c£ild is oyer active ; and, it is the duty of the 
parent or teacher so to interest him qt engage his attention that he 

^ will not be idle, disobedient, or mischievous, 

3. Children often do wrong from causes over which they have no 
control* Should they not be treated with kindness uiider such cir- 
cumstances ? 

4 When children do wrong we ought, in diarity for their inexpe- 
rience, to forgive them ; for, when men da wrong, {men do wrong 
sometimes as well as children), they think it very unkind and ungener- 
ous on the part of those wronged, should an apology for the wrong be 
not accepted by them ; and they, from experience, ought ta know 
better4han children what is right and wtat is wrong. 



OBJECTION IV. 

Because very often parents and teachers, who are in 
the habit of whipping their children or pupils, when imr 



* " We sometimes attribute the misconduct of children to perverseness and 
ill temper, when it is really occasioned by causes over which they have no con- 
trol: such as' indigestion, det'angement of some of the^ bodily functions, aug- 
mented by the particular state of the atmosphere, and other things. In such a 
condition they feel unpleasantly ; and, haying but imperfect development of 
the moral character, and little self-control, tbey are unamiable and cross. With 
adidts we follow Shakspeare's adyice, that such * little faults proceeding from 
distemper should be winked at ;' but, children are noticed instead of being left 
unobserved, and perhaps punished instead* of being pitied or reasoned with, and 
they become sullen and sour." — From Report of the PaauNs' Institution for 
the Blind, Boston, (^Mass.), 1845. 
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patient or in anger, punish them for a trifling matter ; 
while, if in a different state of mind, the sapfte offence, 
and what is still worse, an offence oftentimes more hei- 
nous and censurable, is permitted to pass, either entirely 
unnoticed, or if at all noticed, in such an indifferent or 

slight manner as scarcely to show disapprobation. 

r ■ - • ■ . . ■ 

EVlIi REStriiTS. 

1*. When this is the case, it is always seen by the chUdren, 
who discriminate vefy correctly, and the consequences are per- 
fectly disastrous. , 

2. A still worse feature of the case isj that often, very often, 
thi^ mcoftsistenet/ is' exhibited or distinction made between^ dif- 
ferent children or pupils, by the parent or teacher, as well as 
with the ^awie child, thus not only subjecting him to the charge 
of being inconsistent but also of being partial. 

REMA&KS. 

I. Parents and teachers are, in many cases^ ^fORE in^ fault than 
the ehildren or pupils. Indeed they are sametiixies ih& very cause of 
the "wrong or evil on the part of the childrea or piipils. They be- 
come impatient. They have recourse to threatenings and persuar 
sions oat of place and time. They indulge in an improper ten- 
derness at one time, and show great and inconsistent 'severity or 
harshness at another. ^ 

'2. They sometimes speak to them in language quite absurd, and, 
very often, hojd up to their minds unreal of improper standards. 
At one time they say, ^^ Little children should be seen and . net 
hea/rd.^^ At another time they explain to them the mysteries of 
the Christian Religion, and listen, with all conversational fkmiUai:- 
ity, to heax their infantile or childish answer / 

3. Many parents and teachers promise to punish their children, if 
they commit certain crimes or offences, an4 often neglect to do it 
Hence, by lying to and deceiving them, they not only destroy all oiur 
ihority over them, but also all iharespect which they would otherwise 
have for them. 

4. We often hear remarks made by parents to their children, as* 
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foUoiir :/' I will skin you, if you do tliat tigain." Or, '' I will whip 
you to death." Or, '^ I will knock your head off ;" and such like 
affedioTuUe remarks ; and these toa, by ;nany persons who art other- 
wise very good citizens. .Children know that they will nd ^^skin 
them ;'^ will ru^ "whip them to death;" will no/ "knock their 
heads loff;'^ and, if they' do believe them, they can not but look on 
them di'&moTisters in human shape ! , If they do not believe them, of 
course they hold them as liars — ^yes, liars ! and these parents have, 
perchance, reproved these jery childjen for. lyings and perhaps whip- 
ped them for it too, and told th«m of the awfiUness of LYING- ! t 
How can such a parent expect his child to follow any of hi^ admoni- 
tions ? ^ . . ■ 

5, Parents and" teaphers should be very careful to aT(Hd any ezhi~ 
bition of ill temper or anger before their children or pupils.- Hun- 
dreds of children, of the sweetest tempers onginaUyyhsty% been ruin- 
ed by the neglect of thk sacred duty on the part of . parents and 
teachers. . ' • 

6. I had occasion to cross the river, between South Brooklyn and 
New York, one evening, and arrived at the ferry, just as several others 
didf " a minute too late" — ^the boat had just left the dock. Among 
the persons who were disappointed, were an intei^sting lady, with 
whom I was somewhat acquainted, apd her two lovely little sons, who 
took their seats in the ferry-house. Having a seat near them, I heard 
the mother speak very harshly to one of her little boys. With this 1 
was very much surprised, having always understood that she was an 
amiable lady, and an affectionate mother. 1 found, by listening to 
the conversation,^ that they had stopped at a confectioner's to purchase 
0ome candy, and that was the cause qf their being " amiimte too l(Ue" 
Just at that moment, I ^saw the younger litUe boy, with a beautiful 
countenance, filled with .smiles, hand his mother a piece of candy. 
She instantly pushed his hand, containing the candy, fro'm her, and 
said; " I dont want any of your candy^ — I am mad that We stopped 
for it and were left" The lovely little boy turned his tiny head 
from his mother and wept He laid his candy on the seat; and, his 
little heart was so grieved that his mother could not induce him to 
tsJce it again, or to be reconciled. Some months after, I happened 
to be in the company .of this lady. In the course of the evening the 
subject of the government and dispositions of diildren came up in 
conversation, when she expressed great regret that, " her younger little 
iBon showed a great deal of temper lately, was passionate, and often 
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sullen." If it would not have been impolite, and she reputed an 
^' amiable" lady, I certainly should l^ve repiinded her of the soene 
at the ferry-house, relative to the candy, and perhaps should have 
quoted, the words of the Apostle Paul, for her admonition i^nd in- 
.struetion : '^ Frovoke jiot your ch^ldre'ii to anger^ lest, they be dis- 
cewraged." , > 



OBJECTION V. 

Because that parents Bjid teachers who practise the 
system of whipping their children or pupils, very often 
whip : them in anger or uijder excitement, when the 
anger or excitement has not been produced by the 
crime or offence for which the punishtaent was inflict- 
ed ; and, when they rwuld not have punished them for 
.this partieiUar things if not angry or excited. 

1. A boy, thus punished, never has any love or respect for 
the parent or teacher, who thus punishes him. 

2. He has no desire to avoid doing any thing which wiU dis- 
please his parent or teacher, beyond th^ simple desu'c to 4o it 
secretly or i^n such a manner as not to l^e detected. 

REMARKS. 

I * 

L 

\. Very few parents or teachers evet whip the^ children unlef» 
in anger or without e'rincing i^ ^ee^i/i^ towards the child or pupH 
who is punished.* 

« «7here are pareats — no, I will not disgrace that name by 'calling them 
such — there are those who frankly and foolishly declare, they can t^ punish their 
children J. only when they are in a* passion! ! Such, I should advise never- to 
correct them at all, for the child is less injured by total neglect, than by such 
abuse. Children, w^en tery young, discern the nature of such government, 
and, indeed, almost always discern it more perfectly than is either wished or 
suspected. He who tfiinks his child incapable of understanding his open 
infirmities, will, almost of course, be deceived. Correction administered imder 
the influence of passion, children will perceived to be generally causeless, weak, 
variable^ and sinfid. Children may, indeed, fear the parent who inflicts punish- 
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2. A very kind-hearted and excellent teacher, who has heen. 
engaged in teaching for many years, said to me, in answer to aii 
inquiry on this subject : " If I keep a boy until after school, T neVer 
whip hini, because I have time for reflection. / mtist be angry,' to 
some .extent, when I flog a boy ; and, I beliere this is generally the 
case with oth^r teachers." Is not this a deplorably melancholy con- 
fession ? 



OBJECTION TI. 

Because those parents and teachers who are in the 
daily and constant habit of whipping their ""children or 
pupils, are very apt to whip them equally severe when 
they do wrong innocently or unintentionally, ars for what 
they do wrong intentiondlly, maliciously, or wUfuUy.^ 

w ■ ' . ' - ' 

BVlIi RBSUIiTS. 

1, Such a course will, in almost every instance, sour the 
mind of the thild towards hi& parent or teacher. He can not 
perceive why he should be whipped when he intended no 
wrong, 

2. Every boy who is whipped for a trivial oflence beyond 

^ ■ ■ 

xnent under such a stimulus, but they will fear him only as a capricious and 
cruel TYRANT. How can it be otherwise t Such a father or mother can neither 
be referenced, cor loved. Oomn>ands, as far as they can not be evaded without 
danger, will be followed by obedience; but, fiot so.wl^en they cail be disregarded 
with the hope of escape. The obedience will be a mere eye-service^ and never 
proceed from the heart When the parent is absent, therefore, the child will 
pursue the bent of his ewn inclinations ; and will generally contravene his 
parent's pleasure, whenever his own safety will permit Such a government 
prompts the wickedness of the child ten times where it restrains it onceJ'^S, R. 
Hall. 

♦ « In consequence of complaints which were made concerning the punish- 
ment of a small boy, a committee was. appointed to inquire into the facts ; and, 
it wajs found, that for a BLfaot offen-ce the lad was so severely voMpp^d th^t the 
surgeon: was obliged to lay open the tokaiU kand^ to let out the matter which had 
formed under the muscle in consequence of severe blows { The blows were 
given three weeks ago, and the hand still shows marks of the injury." — Boston 

JOUBHAL. 



r 
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what he thinks is^ right, or the merits of the case demand, will 
be made wo^se^ particularly if he has a naturally mild, reserved, 
and amiable di^osition. His amhition will be prostrated,, 

REMARKS.. 

1. A child dccidentaUtf breaks a cup, a plate, or does any other 
unfortunate thing. Yery often he is frowned at and. punished just 
as severely as if he had iMtentiofiaUy thrown t)ie plate or cup on the 
floor, or had done some irUentioTuil mischief. 

2. I visited a school, a few years since, intending to spend an hour 
or two with the teacher and his pupils. Soon after I entered the 
school-room, the teacher called out a clasd of boys to be exercised in 
that ^^cmderU cmd, honorabk" business of learning to spell. The 
teacher had jiist commenced, in his school, the system of having the 
pupil proTumnce the word after him before he began to spell it. [A 
very excellent plan.] , As the class proceeded in spelling, several of 
the boys, urtaccustomed to this new system, commenced to spell the 
irord before pronouncing after the teacher. After six or seven boys 
had mad« the mistake,^ (which was done, of course, wholly from the 
for€e of habit in spelling on the old plan witkowt pronouncing the 
word), the teacher' said, in an angry tone, " The next boy who misses 
I will ptmishy I was shocked at the injustice of this course on the 
part of the teacher. Had the announcement been made at th^ com- 
mencement of the exercise, and had he whipped eoery boy, beginning 
with the ^«^ who made the mistake, there would have been some 
show of justice, and at least of impartiality, whatever may be said of 
the expediency, necessity, or humanity of his conduct. Very soon, a 
lovely boy, about iten years of s^e, of rather a delicate form and ner- 
vous temperament, failed to pnmounce the word. The teacher said to 
him angrily, " Come up here.' ■ In an instant his little delicate 
frame was in a state of . nervous tremor. He begged the teacher 
not to punish him- He said, in the most pitiful and entreating man- 
ner," again and again, **ImZZ remember;*' but, to tw purpose. The 
teacher took his thin and slender hand in liis, beiit it in such a mari- 
ner as to expose the most sensitive part of it to the blows, and then 
beat it with a long, wide ferula, the dear boy, at each successive blow, 
repeating with piteous cries, " I will remember ;" "oh, I toiH remem- 
ber ;" to which the humane teacher responded, " I am afraid you 
won't remember." The eyes of every boy in the school were directed 
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to. this anfortunate lad; and, every ooontenanoe clearly indieated 

that the whole school sympathized with th^ boy, and disofproved of 
the teacher's conduct. I became so nauch affected that I took my hat 
and left the school-room; Eren now, while writing this paragraph, I 
seem to hear the almost heart-rending cries and entreaties of that 
beautiful boy. Strange as it may seem to many V>f my readers, at 
the yery next School GooveBtion which I attended, this teacher set 
forth, in glowing colors, the ruinous consequences which would result 
to our State and nation, if corporal punishment should be abolished 1 



OBJiJCTION VII. 

Because it very frequently, if not always, produces 
physical injury to the child on whom it is inflicted. 

1. 'Vyhen children are whipped they resist the blows, either 
by aq obstinate apd stubborn rigidity of the. muscular system, 
or by a nervous slirinking of the whole t7a$ct^ar system from 
fear, or timidity ; so that, in either case, the delicacy of the 
skin, from the great rigidity of the muscles or by then* great 
and unnatural laxiiys^ is seriously injured. 

2. As a healthy action requires the pores to be wholly unob- 
structed, any injury to the skin is absolutely injurious to the 
health of the child,* 



* " The question of flogging in the army — so thrillingly aroui^g public atten- 
tion by the recent stcourging to death of private White7r<:aBie before the Hovae 
of Gommoils on the 4th. The premier then sqinoiinced that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as commander-in-chief, had considered the question, and decided that 
fifty lashes ar^ to be the maximum punishment for the future. Xjord John 
Russell also declared th^ limitittion would be so fenced round with regulations, 
that the fifty Isshes would ohly be inflicted under extraorsinart cirtumsiances. 
This is exactly the plan which I stated to you as probable in my last despatch. 
It appears that the alteration was a spontaneous act of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that it had been unanimously approved of by the cabinet. Dr. Bow- 
ring and several members went for total abolition of the lash, but on a division 
the government suggestion was adopted by a majority of 53 — ^the number being 

90 to 37. . 

" It is to be regretted that flogging.is not entirely got rid of, but still t^e change 



<;h 
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REMARKS. 

1. The delieate skis, most beautifallj and wonderfully wrougkt by 
our Maker, was never designed to be beaten by a rod ^ the skin of 
a horse is ofterUimes beaten ! Nothing can .be clearer than this to any 
rational and reflecting mind. IT he fine, delicate, and sensitive pores 
of the skin become caUons and indurated^ by being beaten. Has any 
parent ever reflected that chUdten liaye delicate nerves which horses 
have not ? This is one of the strongest reasons why children should 
not be beaten as horses are.* Would any 'gentleman employ a 
t^mlter or a driver to drive kiat horses or oxen who was continually 
whipping them 7 Not one man in ten. Yet these same men sejid 
their children to teachers who walk the room with a whip or ratan 

P ' '■ ' " '■ : ^^ ' ' ■ " 

^ust be viewed' as most salutary, leading Ultimately to the desired object. It 
is but a. very few years ago that JQQOf lashes were given to soldiers, and, I 
believe, in some cases, the sentence has run.as^hi^ ad 1,500 lashes. 

"The verdict of the coroner's inquest, in the case of the ill-fated soldier, so 
tortured to deaths gave great public satisfactidn. The jury preferred ,flie opinion 
of the distinguished anatomist^ Mr. ' Erasmus Wilson, to the opinion of the 
three military medicals, and the civil surgeon, who were called upon evidence. 
Mr. Wilson vfasposUive tkat the ma/fh died fnmt the flogging. 

" The coroner, Mr. Wakley, who is a member of Parliament and a surgeon, 
stated in the course of the discussion on Lord John Russell's announcement, a 
pathological fact, that in' thirty out of forty cases, d^h arises from diseases of 
the shin, mainly originating by trams and scalds, terminating in inflammation 
of the pleura or the lung^. The importance of the skin; in the economy of the 
human body, had only been recently discovered. 4 simple abrasion of the skin 
may occasion loss of life, and often does, when ^eath is attributed to other causes. 
This important <^ase must set medical men throughout the world seriously 
thinking upon such an interesting discovery. Last night, Lord John Russell 
declared that in no case would there be a repetition of the flogqino." — From 
the For. Cor., Jour, op Com. 

Pegging in the iV(ary,--It1s stated that the Lords of the Admiralty are deter- 
mined to put iLn end to the practice of flogging in the na^, except in extreme 
cases of misconduct ; and that any officer having recourse to that mode of pun- 
ishment, either frequently or on insufficient'groimds, will be considered unfit to 
command, and be shelved as quickly as possible. 

It is also stated in a foreign paper, that, "In the new penal code for the 
eastern provinces ef Prussia, which is to be presented to the States next session, 
corporal punishment is .ElmRELY aboushed." 

♦ " It is astonishing how many generations have passed away, withouj; any 
other, thought than that evil tempers and refractoriness were to be rooted out by 
r.ACBRATiNGt and bruising the dodics of children, rather than by informing their 
mlfuls and consciences.^^ — Rkv. Dr. Sharp. 
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in their hands, and permit their children to be beaten in snch a man- 
ner, that if it were a favorite horse which had been whipped pttypor- 
timiaUy as to his physical streiiglh to endure it, the driver would have 
been forthwith discharged { In fact, it is unnecessary, under this 
head, to say or do mor6 than to allude to the truth of its injurious 
tendency physically: All parents can call to mind cases of its 
severity on the part of themselVes, teachers, and others. 

2. It is also very injurious to the nervous syst^n^ of many children. 
I knew a little girl, an adopted child, who was. never whipped by 
her adopted parents, and who had never seen a child whipped before 
she attended school. On the first day of her attendance at school, 
she isaw, for the first time, a child shipped, during which she had a 
frightful and alarming tremor so as quite to terrify the teacher and 
pupils. On each succeeding morniug, when informed by her adopted 
mother that she must prepare to go to school^ she would immediately 
turn pale. This State of mind so much affected her that het health 
became impaired, and she was taken from that' school and sent to 
another where fioggiiig was not practised. This, of course, is gene* 
rally the effect on all sensitive ininds before the feelings have become 
blunted by daily witnessing the whipping of children. 



OBJECTION Viri. 

y^'^'^- Because there is- so great a difference of opinion 
■' among" those parents and teachers who do whip their 
children or pupils, about the proper age to commence 
whipping, and at icJiat age to stop whipping. 

GVIIi RE;SUIiTS. 

• •• •' ' 

. 1. This is ja constant source of difficulty between teachers and 
parents. The teacher, perchance, thinks that small children 
should be Avhipped ; while the pare7it is horrified at the thought 
of having a small child flogged. . He is perfectly willing that 
" bis large boys should be flogged whetiever it is necessary, ^^ 

2. Anothel* ^eac/tcr is "ashamed to strike a little boy; but, 
when they are larger^ lie flogs them ;" while the parent thinks 
that "boys should not be flogged after they sue old enough to 
be rea^omd with." r 
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I < 

REMARKS. 

* It 

1. I huve known many, tery.many instj^nces in which this differ- 
ence of opinion between parents and teachers entirelj destroyed the 
influence of the teaohej both as a disciplinarian and as an instructer. 

2. In all cases, in which a teacher has become* conscientiously 
convinced that he has properly used all other mi^le means to sub- 
duo a WILFUL and maliciously disobedient boy, in an extreme case 
of deliberate disobedience, (which is the ONLY case in which, in 
my opinion, any boy should EYER he flogged or otherwise corporally 
punished)^ it is very desirable, if it' be possible, that the teateher 
should obtain from the parent, either verbal or Written permission to 
whip. him; so* that, in every instance, codperatioTi and unanimity will 
exist between ,the parent and teacher. -This course, moTe than any 
other j^ will strengthen andn^aintain the oMhority of the teacher. 

3. There is naturally and necessarily a great, diflference of feeling 
between the parent and teacher towards and for the disobedient and 
recklessly wicked child. The parent, too, from the- nature of his 
relation to the child j his knowledge of him from birth, &c., knows ^r 
better than the teacher can know, the real character of his child. How 
vitally important, then, both on the score of jttstice and for ihe future 
welfare of the boy, that a perfectly auiicable and confidential under- 
standing should exist between the parent nnxl teacher ! Many a. boy 
may thus be reformed and saved who ,othexwi6ev would most certainly 
be ruined! ^ 

4. I have known many schools broken up in consequence of the 
universal dissatisfaction and complaint of the parents, that ^^ the 
teacher flogs the small boys most crtielly^ but permits the large ones 
to do as they please." 

5. Some parents ^«jg^?j to whip their children at the age of six 
MONTHS. Others at six years ! Some stop at six years. Others at 
thirteen, others at Hxteen or eighteen years \ 

6. But, suppose a child should do nothing, in the .opinion of his 
parent or teacher, worthy of punishment until he had passed the age 
of one or had not reached the time fixed by the other. What then . 
is to be done ? Or,, if a child should do nothing worthy of punish- 
ment nniil he had passed the age at which, in the opinion of both . 
parent and teacher, it is proper for him to le whipped. What then is 
to be done? The parent or teacher has whipped his other children 
or pupils for the same ofl^ence before they had passed the whipping 
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age ; and, should he, in answer to the charge of pa/rtiatity, say ta 
them who had been punished, this child or pupil is iarger than you 
were when I punished you, they yr'iiljtiMly reply to him, " he is more 
worthy to be punished than we were^ because he is older than we 
were and ongkt to fcTtow bdtirJ^ Yiewed in this aspect aloney there- 
fore, the ^^ flagging, system" is inyolTed in intermmaiie dificuUiiu to 
which no other means of ^^ moral discipUne^^ are subjeoi 



OBJECTION IX. 

It is one of the very greater cquses of trouble in the 
domestic circle, particularly between the father and 
^nother-^ihe father more generally being infao9r of it, 
and the mother as generally, {to her great credit be it 
spoken)y apposed to it— talways U» its great severity. 

EVIIi RBSUXiTS. 

1. Where this difference of opinion cfoe^ exist, (and it is very 
common), it often creates the very worst state of feeling between 
husband and wife, 

2. Hundreds and even THousANjib of boys have been tuined 
by this disc^reement between father, and mother as to the 
government of their children.* 

RESiAHES. 

1. Parents should alw^lts agree; as to the goy^mment of their 
childrep, at whatever personal sacrifice. INEVITABLE RUIN 
TO THEIR CHILD511N WILL FOXLOW ANY OTHER 
OOURSE. • Let all pa/rerUs think vjeU and long on this point 

■ ■ i '■ I ■ . I I ii I ».i I I *' 1 1 

r ** The father and.iaotlier may be regarded. as the sole eocecutite tf the fdmUtj^ 
and they are to rule their little empire according to the laws and institutions of 
Heaven's app6intmen.t. In this matter there most not only be ▲ jjmo<s of effort, 
but a i^TEADiNEss of puTpose. 'I'he one combines within itself the elements of 
order and of strength^ while the other imparts stability and consistency to all tiie 
domestic regulations of the household." — From the Christian Advocate ajjd 
Journal. • ' ' 
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2. Many fathers are very severe in the punishment of their chil- 
dren. Their mothers feel it unjust and cruel ; and, after protesting 
against it. 9gain and again, witJunU any avail, they kide the faults of 
their childreii from their fathers. Thus, through the extremes of 
leniency, caused by a mother'9 affeetlom and ipye, oh the one hand, 
and the harsh severity or cruelty, on the other,, their chUdrm ate 
ruined! 

3. This course, on the par;t of the iqipther, often leads the child 
to look on his fa^r as severe and unkind. It also Has an almost 
certain tendency to encourage the child in a wrong course, and fully 
equals a license to commit offences I 

4. Many noble hearted and naturaUy kind and affectionate boys, 
ruined by this disagreement between their fathers and mothers, are 
now outcasts in sodety, or are confined in prison^ or have suffered 
an ignominious death on the gallows ! Awful thought!! The 
individual cases of this kind which have Come under my own obser- 
vation, during the last thirty years, fill me with horrqr as I look 
back oh the scene ! ^ 

5. Occasionally the mother is in fsLvor of having her children 
flogged ; and, in many instances, apendir a considerable portion of 
her leisure time, while her husband is ftt home, in complaining .to 
him of the flEiults of her children. Often, u&der these circumstances, 
the father beats them in a state of desperation^ of to use a milder 
-words^mpiUience — ^without the least investigation ! It may be asked, 
can a hothee do this? I answer ; it is only the case where all the 
finer Sind nobler feelings of a mother have become blunted by an 
EXCESSIVE use of VERY STRONG tea or coffee, or of toine or brandy, &c., 
or, by the use of snuff;, or, when i^e love of' pleasure and gaybtt 
has taken full possession of her mind, instead of the love of domes- 
tic HAPPINESS I 



OBJECTION X. 

Because all parents, (except those who are totally de- 
praved, by vtcious habits), are opposed to havmg their 
children whij^ped by others, whatever their own prac-- 

tice may be. « ' ^ 

3 



7 
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.EVIIi REBUILT. 

4 

The consequence is, that, either by a word or a look of disap- 
probation, they almost always bring the authority oi the teacher 
into disrepute or neglecty whenever a complaint is made by the 
thild to the p;arent that he has been ^o^^ed at school. 

REttAB,ES. 

1. As positive proof that all parents are unwilling to have their 
boys flogged by othersy it is universally the case, that, when a teacher 
succeeds in teaching without usirig the rod^ he is extolled and praised 
by €ivery parent in the vicinity of the school. 

2. As another proof it may also be stated, that, all parents speak 
verjf exvltingly when they have succeeded in rearing a son or a num- 
ber of sons ^^wUhovi ever having struck them <i single blow." 

3. Nine-tenths of all tlie complaints against our schools, in the 
cities or in the country, are connected with the system of /loggings 
now practised in them. , • 



OBJEGTION XI. 

It is aq indirect system of giving a PREMmM for 
lying; particularly** when the anticipated whipping* has 

been preceded by threatening. 

• <■ ' • .. ' ' , 

BVIIi RE^SUXTS. 

s * ' 

1. Flogging, or the dread of it, often, very often leads 
children to lie and deceive to avojd being flogged; thus 
leadihg the child to comniit, in a vast number of cases, a worse 
crime, one much more dreadfulj and of much more fearful 
consequences to the future welfare of the child and to the peace 
of society, than the offence or fault for which punishment is 
e3;:peeted by the child. 

2. Another great evil of flogging is, that, if a child be 
required tQ do or not to ido any thing, under the threat of pun- 
ishme7it, he will at once think and consider, (for children do 
sometimes t/iinJc\ what his chances are, if he should disobey. 
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for avoiding or escaping detection by falsehood or evasion ; or, 
whethei* the pleasure which he anticipates will not more than 
counterbalance the pain which he mxxsi suffer^ if he should be 
detected f Biit, if the parent or teacher rectsons with him, 
until he is convinced, then he will see what he can do equally 
pleasurable to himself which will be approvedhy his parent or 
teapher. ' . 

R> £ M A R J^ S.4 . 

- •■ • ' ■ ^ . " 

1. l!\ie QOutse which nearly all parents and teachers pursue with 
their children .or pupils is directly in opposition to oy/r jurispeudi^nce. 
We can not compel a man, woman, or child to testify in court, as a 
witness, ^80 as to crimiiiaie himself or herself Yet, parents and 
teachers threaten ^ flog their children or pupils for the commission 
of ^ cef tain, act. Tkey then question them. If thej deny it, (aa 
nine times in ten they loiU), they are fjohipped-^^T^t. for the act — ^and 
then for lying — ^to save themselves from this whipping ! We ought 
not to expeci; children to confess or own that for which they expect 
to heybggedf if confessed, 

2. It is uftreasonable as well as unjust to require children to inform 
against themsdvesywhen they ktiow that punishment will eerCainly fol- 
low the acknowledgment of the , fault pr offence. Children should 
not be thus tempted to LIB for themselves or others ! How can 
parents and teae'hers consent so to ^^ Lead "their children or pupils 
" into temptation !! " ' .\ > 

3. "Self-preseAvation is luE FIRST LAW OF OUR NATURE ;" and, 
if a child has done any thing either thoughtlessly or designedly in 
secret or in the absence of the parent or teacher, for which' be expects 
to be flogged, he will^ as a matter of course, (his moral principles 
being weak), ninid times in ten, tell a LIE to escape or avoid the 
FLOGGING ! — ^an EVIL, many times greater, generally, than the act for 
which he is to be flagged, both in its results on himsdif viwally, and 
on the i7i^«re5^5 0/* 50cie^^ likewise ! ! , 

4. Again; all our Courts of JTustice, (by . which these same 
children are to be governed and judged in alter life, and which they 
are also to aid in supporting), not only do.?t^ require them to testify 
against themselves, but will not permit them to testify, as a witness, 
in any case, in which they are deeply interested ! 

5^ 1 sincerely believe, from bbservatiim ancl ezperienoe, during the 
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last thirty years, that the fea/r or d/read of corpohal puitishiienTi 
with its generally attendant threatenings, is a more fruitfa} sooroe 
and is the more immediate cause of the awful sin of LYING 
among children, than all omea causes combined I 



» I 



OBJECTION XII. 

Because it is very often inflicted in consequence of 
the representations of others;- or, hy the system of 
informers, 

BVIIi RESSUIiTS. 

'\ 1. It causes HI feeling to exist among children of the same 
family, or fellow-pupils of the «a?^e school, which operates very 
injuriously on the welfare and harmony of such family or 
school. It alwa]^s brings the informer into bad repute. 

2. It also destroys tbe, respect for and kind feeling towards 
the teacher on the pa]:t of those who ^x^ informed against aad 
punished. 

REMARKS. 

1. In many oases, the boy questioned, is a jMrticular friend tf the 
boy accused; and, his unwillingness to have his friend whipped,- 
forms too strong a temptation to "lxe to screen him from punishment, 
often to be ilresisted. In all such cases, (and they are very frequent), 
the crifke of lyi^ is generally greater than the one for which the 
other boy is ^ be punished., . ' 

2. S<»netimes when arboy is to be whipped for a certain offence, 
another boy says that James, or John, or William ^^has done the 
same thing." This is denied by the other child or pupil to avoid pun' 
ishment. The charge is reiterated by the teacher. Again it is denied 
by the pupil. Still, the teacher 4ogs the first boy and }ets the othet 
one pass. He is grieved or becomes angry< Oftentimes it is the 
cause of a fight between the boys^ or a deep and long cherished spirit 
of revenge. 

3. The general effect of such a system on the part of a parent or 
teacher is to lead the boy to pursue such a course as to avoid deUc- 
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iian or being camght in his mLschief or acts of disobedience. Children 
yerj .soon learn that neither parents nor teachefs have ejfes in tkevr 
hacks ; and, unless they have the respect and a'ffection of their 
children or pupils, no order can be established which is worthy of the 
name of order. 



OBJECTION XIII. 

Because it is often ' practised by indiscreet teachers 

as AN EXAMPLE Only. 

BVIIi RESUIiT. 

A boy, thtis whipped, is most certainly ruined. What respect, 
eitli^r for himself or his teacher, can such a boy haye ? Whip- 

Pf:D FOR AN EXAMPLE ! . 

> ' ■ • 

' 'REMARKS. ■ 

1. To establish a rale and punish the first and efcery offender \A 
one thing. But, to establish a rule or law And threaten and threaten^ 
the rule being violated again and again, until the parent or teacher 
becomes ^^^ry-^-uid, then to punish, (perhapd the most innoceytt 
offender too), as an example \ is not only a great outrage, but it 
sets every thing, even the sacredness of morality and religion, at 
defiance ! 

9. Suppose a minister should day to the members of his church, 
after four or $ve of them had violated the rides or doctrines of the 
church,' the nexi one who is guilty I will excommunicate. Would 
not he who wa^ thus excommunicated rebel against it ? .Would not 
all the other members of the church aad the, congregaticn too, con- 
demn the minister, for retaining four ^^ five members in the church 
who had done unholy acts, while he expelled one as an example? 
Would. they not say, at once, that he was partial? Would they 
respect him 1 Could om^ church be kept in existence a single year 
whose minister conducted thus 7 ^ 

3. A^teacher once said to me. that he ^' always felt great reluctance 
on whipping a boy. That he once had a pupil weep bitterly while 
he was flogging him ; he^ was convinced that he Yraa stttduedy but he 
must whip him for the example] " 
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OBJECTION XIT. 

Because, where it is practised, it destroys or pre- 
vents the greater part of the enjoyment and pleasure 
wiiich would otherwise exist and which should exist 
between parents and children^ and between teachers 
and pupils. . ' 

1. Neither children nor pupils will take' that interest in their 
studies or ip the explanations, advice, or counsel, giveir tbem 
by parents and teachers v^ho whip them, which they would if 
given to them by parents aod teachers who do not whip them. 

2. Neither parents nor teachers who are in the habit of whip- 
ping their children or pupils severely, will, or do engage in 
social, moral, or relig^ious advice to theii' children or pupils. 
The system of flogging forms almost a complete barrier to such 
instruction. It is wholly unnatural ; it doses up all the avenues 
of the good feelings which ought to exist* 

3w All such parents and teachers are '^ afraid that children 
will take advantage of familiarity" with them, if they ^ould 
talk with them cheerfully and relate some anecdotes to them 
oecasionqlly II!. 

REMARKS. 

I 

1. HowcdTt it be expected that parents or teachers will or can take 
pleasure in kxteresting discussions and pleasing anecdotes, when they 
have just been beating a 6hild or puial or a half a dozen pupils, as 
ihe case may be ? It is impossible, as well as wholly unnatwrtd^ 

2. It will b^ seen by any one who will take the trouble to idbserve, 
that, in every family and sohbol, just ifi proportion as the system of 
flogging is practised, will be the amount of interest and pleasure Yrhioh 
will exist between parents and children^ or between teachers and 
pupils, ^ho ever saw or heard a child or pupil put afamUinr ques- 
tion to a parent or teacher who was in the constant habit of whipping 
him for every little fault of which he was guilty % None — ever. 

3. Again; hoyi can any parent or teacher tidk to hi^ children or 
pupils about loving each other and being kirhd to «ach other, when he 
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IB whipping or beating them, or otherwise inflicting corporal punish- 
fttent on them from day to day? B is not done by such parent or 
teacher. 



OBJECTION Xy. 

Because both parents and teachers who practise it 
are apt, very often, to punish hastily ; and, sometimes, 
even withxmt proper inl^estigcUidn,* 

— — z ----— ; ■■ ■ — —^ • : ' 

• " In the pressure of duty, we are liable ta utter oursdves hastily to chil- 
dren. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud and irritating tone; instead of 
aUaying the passions of the ,child, it serves directly to hicre(fM ^hem. Every 
fVetftd expression awaken^ in him ii^ same spirU'whi^ produced it^"^-LiT- 
toll's Living Age. 

<* A man of a HASTY bis? qsition vat a greater flogger than the man of a 
mUd one, while the average cpnduct of pupils in itehools may be ^e same 
throughout. -The injustice of which teachers, with such habits, are noipriously 
guilty, hasl)een universally noticed, and has led to gn*cat dijjicuUy among parents 
aBd,in,n6ighborhoods.'' — ^True Sun. 

« Where there is much correction, it is th^ hand taking the place of judg- 
ment ; it is the temper supplying the place of reflection ;• it is HASTE taking 
the place of patience; it is doing; what requires no thought, in preference. to a 
sober, protracted inquiry.^ How can I reclaim my child ih)m his waywardness, 
and bring out the better qualities of the mind and hearts And, let it never be 
foi^tten, that cdrpordt sewritf^ generally fails of its. purpose." — ^Rev. Db. 
Sharp. 

" Punishments should be inflicted seriously, feelingly, and in love rather than 
in anger; and the<;hild should be made to see and to feel, that they are thus 
inflicted ; for, they will fail of the desired effect, unless it be made ^ident to 
his mind, that th^ infliction of deserved punishment, is as painful to him who 
administen^ as to him who receives the chastisement. Care should be taken, lest by 
a SUMMARY and HA^TY manner of punishment, the child be encouraged 
and trained in the practice of a course of deception, which it is ever s^&painfui 
to Witness as it is difficult to overeopue ; a course which may prove successful 
in making a good scholar, but which will, most assuredly^ make >a bad man." — 
D. P. Galloup. 

*' Parents «nd teachers should be very careful how they threaten, but should 
never LIK. They should threaten seldom, but never fail to^zeaUe. It wiH not 
pflen do good; it will, most generally,' do hurt. When onc^ threatening be- 
comes a halfit, it will usually be disregarded by the parent or teacher himself; 
for, few, very few are alle to remember all. the threats which they make to 
their children. The parent or teacher who is open-mouthed to threaten, and 
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1. A boy, thus hastily whipped, without investigation, and as 
he would very naturally think, unjustly too, will, by his state- 
ment to his parents, destroy the respect and confidence which 
4hey had in the teacher, by convincing them that he had been 
onproperly treated. 

' 2. Such a result is alike injurious to the welfare of the child 
and to the best interests of the school, by arraying the authority 
of the parents in opposition to that of the teacher, and entirely 
destroying or uprooting all the respect and affection for the 
teacher which previously existed in the mind of the child. 

REMARKS,. 

t. Sometimes parents and teachers who punish or accuse hastUyj 
aftei^^ard find, that the child or pupil was .ttot guiUy of the fault or 
crim6vforwhieh he was punished or accused, r 

2. Parents and teachers should always acknowledge to their chil- 
dren or t)upils when they hAve made a mUtake, or have been miiin- 
formed or deceived by any one for which their children ^r pupils 
have been blamed or ptmished; for, children have eights as weH as 
aduUi. ^ Some parents and teachers think ihat this would be too 
great a condescension^ or, that it would lower themselves in the estima- 
tion of their ehildreju or pupils. , But, nothmg else would so el£vaU 
them' in the opinion of th^ir children or pupils ; for, children love 
aind reverence justice. , ' - 

3. Why do we hear more complaints from parents and pupils 
about their teachers than we do from the people about the judges of 
our couTta? Is it not because in the former case theydeiibt whether 
justice HAst)een done, owing to. the too often if asty, perhaps angiry 
and violent manner in which the pupil was punished by the teacher, 
while in the ' latter case they believe that justice was done, and that 
the prisoner had a ceCndid and txir trial ? 

4. A child should NEVER BE PUNISHED on the SAME DAT 
in which the offence was e^y/Kmitted. This will give the parept or 

■ I I ■■ I I ■ ■■ ^ ■!■■■■■■ ^ — ^^ ■ ■ ... I \^m^,^^^^^^^^ I , p - ■ I i^ y - ■ ■ ■ , ■■ ^. , Hi-. ■ ■■ 

threatens HASTILY, but is irresolute to punisk^ and when the child is not sub- 
dued by the first threat, repeats hal^ a dozen times ^ith a voice of increasing 
violence and with many shakes^nd twitches of the little culprit, wUl certairUy 
possess no aiUhuritij." — Teachers' AdVocatb. 
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teaeher time and opportunity to investigate the whole- matter. 
Every palliating or aggravating eirqumstance can be. thoroughly 
weighed and e&amined. The parent or teaoher, by this course, will 
be fihle to exercise, a proper eontrol over his feeliiigs, >nd not be 
likely to err from an ezcite3 state of his mind. The ehild <will also 
have an opportunity to think of and reflect, on the matter or of the 
offence committi$d ; and, he will thus be mor^ likely to he satisfied of 
the justice and the necessity of the^punishmeaf^ if it be finally inJUtted-^- 
without which, ^U punishment, aUX adffwnition 9ite perfedhy tmavailing 
and positively injurious. ->..". 

5; How; long could society be kept^ together, if the headsf of our 
several institutions should fall tp beating^ or ehould authorize those to 
he beaten on the spot who had broken or violated* some of the rul^s 
of the Institutidn ? And yet, how often do we see children or pupils 
beaten severely^ not to say cruelly, Tj^ithout the lea^t investigation or 
particle of proof as to their guilt or innocence? 

6. If the rod be EVER used, no parent, or teacher should, under 
any circumstances, ever strike a % UNEXPECTEDLY. ' This 
will most' surely ^^ provoke him to anger.'' In fact/ I think that 
nothing will more irritate and enrage any ehild th&n an unexpected 
blow from a parent or teacher. 

7. Neither should a parent or teache^r ever punish a child, when 
excited. A friend of mine who had a son whom he loved . with a 
fondness, known only to. a parent, /decided to flog, this son for amis* 
demeanor which ke considered worthy of punishment. When' abotit 
to inflict the punishment, his spn said, to him, very mUdly but fedr 
inglyy " Father, you seem to be eoi^cited." His father began, at once, 
to think '^ what spirit he was of;" and,^ moment's reflection, led him 
to the conviction that he was not then in the proper state of mind to 
inflict the puni^ment. He, therefore, omitted the punishment, at 
that time. 

8. When a lad, I attended a school which was taught by a ^kcher 
who was a very HASTY and PASSIONATE man. On the whole, 
however, he was a very good teacher. One of the larger pupils had 
stated that ^' he was incompetent to teach En^Ush Crrammar." [Rather 
a STUBBOiiN FACT, too, I belicvc !] At^th43 he became very ftngry, 
and sought every opportunity to punish him. - One morning he 
charged this pupil with being guilty of an offence of which he waa 
innocent ; and, his innocence Vas known to nearly all^ the other 
pupils. Yet, such were his determined will and hasty temper, intent 
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on punishing that boy, that he would not condescend to ask any of the 
other pupils in relation to the alleged offence. Hia conduct was so 
wijustifiable and cruel to that pupil, that all the other pupils became 
enraged towards him, overthrew his authority, and finally compelled 
him to abandon the school 1 ' 

9. There is a cwstom in some parts of the country, (to the disgrace 
of those who practise it, be it spoken), that those boys who are flog- 
ged at school shall be flogged at home t This is often done, without 
the least investigation, in a hurried or HASTY manner. ' Oan any 
thing be mor^ injurious to the pupil, thus punished, ihan isuch a 
course ? Such a custom mtist have a ilirect tendency to destroy the 
respect {or, tmd' eoi^idei/ue in, the parent who tbtia puniaheii. 



OBJECTION xyi. 

■- ' I ' ' 

Because mdiny indiscreet parents and teachers flog 
their children or pupils for 'Splaying tru£irUj'\ or ta com- 
pel them to go to school. 

1. Any boy,' driven to school, or Aoggtd, when there, for tru* 
ancy or absence, nine times in ten, is made wdrse. 

2. If any thing will m^ke a boy hate the school-room, flog- 
ging him to drive him there, and flogging him when he is there 
for having been abseqt or " playing truant," w?*/^ Tnost cissu- 
redly do it. 

r£:marks. 

1. What! make th6 school-room the place of public flagellations 
to induce a' pupil to con^e to it ! "What ! whip a boy to make him 
return io the same plac6 by which all the unpleasant associations, 
•connected with a flogging, will be brought to his mind! 'Can a 
boy love such a place ? No, never. 

2. Flogging for truancy is the greatest cause of truancy. A boy is 
absent or " plays truant " thoughtlessly. Instead of being kindly 
admonished and some attractive inducement held out to him, he is ^ 
frowned at by his parents, perhaps flogged by them ; and, then, on 

^ his arrival at schodl, he- is fl^ogged by his teacher ;' or, what is equally 



' 1 
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mjy/rious and indiscreet, he is threaienei by hhn. Yery soon after, he 
wishes to he ahsent or to he late at gchool. What, with a prospect 
of heing. flogged as threatened hj the teacher^ if absent, is his next 
thought or step? To calculate his chances x)f being detected,. if he 
tells a LIE concerning his absence or lateness. Or^ to estimate, in 
his own mind, Uie difference bet^veen the anticipated, j^/^^re and the 
pain which he will suffer from the flogi^ng, should he not be screened 
from it hy his ijes. 

3. Often, very often a boy is late or absent thongAtlessly^ or from 
being persuaded by some older boy. In a great many cases, cm the 
first offence, such a boy' Would, if he expected to be treated kindly 
and properly admpni9hed, return to the dchool, tnake' his acknowledg- 
ment, and not only pnmise but nesolve to do better. Bat, the pros- 
pect of afiogging is before him, and he shrinks from it. Dreading 
to go, he absents himself another day, and another, ^ntil he becomes 
reckless. Hundreds or cases, of this description, have come under 
my own observation, in the different Tillages and cities of the United 
States. 

4. Make the school-room interesting and attractive, by varied 
exercises, by singing ; and, still more than all, these, hj a xiheerfid and 
kind teacher, and truancy will be for ever cA an end. Children will 
then flock to ther school-room in crowds. But truants can meV£& be 
made good boys aiid attentive scholars — ^by flogcino them ! 

5. Children should be told agfun and again of the grecet importance 
<^ education to them personaMy. . They. shoul4 be convinced^ too^ 
that it is their dtdy to obtain an edupation. Their dftty to their 
parents^ Their duty to their country, to, the society in which they 
live. Many children may be influenced in this way. 

6. A gentleman who had two very interesting and naturally imtel- 
ligent sons, sent them to a teacher with whom t. was acquainted. 
Soon, the boys " played truant," occasionally. The ieacher was tery 
severe with therfi. The father^ when at home, (his business called him 
from hoine a large portion of the tim^), waer likewise very severe^ 
whipped them unmercifully, and often, to that degree, that the boys 
were bruised and scarred by the floggings. Still, as a matter of course, 
they became i^orse and worse. Finally,, they liecame so hardened 
that they Would be absent for several days,' leaving their mother to 
endure sleepless nights. The father was induced, by a friend, to 
send them to another school, in which the teacher met them with 
smiles instead of frotons and a wneg^ary countenance. They immedi- 



! 
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ately became interested in the school, made rapid progress in tkeir 
stndiea; and, at the examination of the school, about eighteen 
months after, received the highest honors of the school! 



OBJECTION XVII, 

- • - • I 

Because often, very often it becomes the loiU of the 
parent, or teacher instead of the manifest act of duty or 
justice— \iie matter of might or brute force merely ; for, 
it must be .rem^embered that parents and^ teachers some- 
limes have wiUs of their oyrn as weU as their children 
or pupils f, 

1. When this is the ca.Be, all punishment id wholly imfec- 
iual and mischievous, 

2. Children or pupils very readily discover whether the 
parciht or tesbchet iacts, from prin^dple or from mere self-wiU ; 
and, if from the' latter, then insubordination, rebellion, and mis- 
chief will inevitably follow.* . 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers, generally, do not take sufficient pains, 
"vvhen flogging is practised, to convince their children or pupils of ihe 
fact that it is for their good to obey * instead of leaving them to 
think, as they often do, that it is the simple will of the parent or 
teacher, without' any regard to th^ contort, pleasure, or happiness of 
the child or pupil who is punished. 

2. Some pistfents and teachers coiisider it degrading^ in the highest 
degteej'to talk with arid reason with their children or pupils. ' " I 
am the master of this house or school, and Itoill let you know it" is 
the reason or argument of such parents and teachers: The nop is 

THEIIt ONLY RESORT. '^ 

3. A parent or teacher requests a boy to do a, certain thing. He 



• "The government of retaliation, i^ no better thah the govermnent of 
PASSION. It is thte government of revenge^and therefore, not the goyemment of 
a PARENT, b.Ht that of an fiNBMT." — S. R. HalL ' 
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is to be flogged. He requests him to take off his coat, or, to hold 
out his band. He refuses. How often, \inder such circumstances, 
do parents and teachers exhibit wills quite as obsthuUe as the chil- 
dren whom they ar^ endeavoring to correct and make better. Some- 
times the boy is beaten very 'severely. How many painful oases of 
this kind have been recordefl ; not only of great injvUy iemfora/rUy 
but of DEATH itself. 

4. In the hands of parents or te^ctters who are of very highly ex- 
dtaiU temperament^ and who^have v^ry detfirminfid wills^ ^e preceding 
aspect of the "whipping system" is the most deplorable and th^ most 
U^junious to the welfare of society in which it can be viewed. 

5. The cases of this kind which I have personaUy wittiessed, both 
in families and in schools, I ankl^ not, midijfin' the sake cf huvmnityy I 
w&idd not believe, if related to me by any other person 1* 



OBJECTION XVIH. 

Because, nine times in ten, the least guilty are detects 
ed and punished for the violaticm of school regulations 
or other improper or miscfdeoous conduct; while the 
skreitxlj the artfid^ and cunmng usually avoid detectiou 
by their shrewdness and m^agement. 

r * 

BYIIi RBSUI^TS. 

1. When St boy is whipped for dny offenbe simply because he 
is detected, while, either by the neglect, or inability of the teach- 
er to detect another equally guilty, that one ib not whipped, he 



• " The mature of all govemmcnt is justly defined to be the control of one 
being over the actions of another. This control in the, hand of parents over 
their children is, at once, the most absolute, perhaps, and clearly Uie most gerUle 
and indidgent dominion, which is exercised by manldnd. The parent's will 
is the mUy law to the child; yet, being steadily regulated hy pdrenlal affectwn, 
is probably more moderate, equitable, and pleasing to him, than any other hu- 
man government, to any other subject. It resembles the divine government, 
more than any other. Correction , which is soiAetimQs considered the WHOLE 
of GOVERNMENT, is usuilly THE LEAST PAUT of if, a part indispensable indeed, 
and SOMETIMES efficacious^ when ALL OTHERS have failed."— Db. Dwioht. 
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is angry with the teachei?, ahd, in most cases, whether well 
fouDided or not, will think the teacher guilty of partiality, 

2. A boy, thus circumstanced, will oppose, in every possible 
case, the wishes of the teacher and bring his authority intp 
contempt. 

REMARKS. 

1 . How often, very often do we see the frank, open, and generous boy 
wh^ped fdr an offence, tievei^ haying, for a moment, attempted to 
conceal it / 

2. Again ; How very often is it the case that the very taorst boys 
in the family or school escape punishmetit entirely. . 

3. .It frequently occurs that a very mischievously bad lyoj is the 
terror of the other boys of ihe school, the family, or the neighbor- 
hood. Hence, whatever he may do or say will never be mentioned 
by the other boys or pupils from^r ; and, he thus escapes exposure 
and punishment, when the most guHty. 

4. It also often happens that some favorite of the other boys or pu- 
pils is a very misdiievous and otherwise bad boy.. He is screened 
by the other boys from /^vm^ism ; when those less in fault, and even, 
perhaps, thoise led into the misehief or to do the wrong by this favor" 
i^, are severely punished f 



OBJECTION XIX. 

Because those par^ents and teachers who are in the 
habit oi whipjmig their children or pupils, often lohip 
them {or deficiencies in timr lemms. k 

1. No course could possibly be more indiscreet, not to say 
absurd^ than this. Hundreds of children are prevented from 
learning their lessons by agitation of mind from feor of pun- 
ishment. 

2. Aix timid hoys fail to learn their lessons well, when un- 
der the /ear of punishment^ ox the expectation of heing flogged 
if they do fail. 
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3. Children cBjinot study or commit to memory as well un- 
der /(?ar of the rod as under the smiles and encouragement of a 
cheerful and pleasant parent or teacher* 

REMARKS. ' 

1. Bid any one ever take up a bopk to read for the purpose of un- 
derstanding its pontents, when suffering the pain of headache or of 
toothache ? Do men attempt to listen to a sermon ox a lecture when 
suffering pain ? Do npt persons frequently remain at home on tne 
Sabbath, believing that they woilld not be beilefited, at church, in 
consequence of pain in the head or other ailment? . 

2. How then can it be reasQnably expected that children, litide ac- 
customed to control ^and concentrate their thoughts, will be able to 
study when in anticipcUion of- a flogging if they^ai^ to learn their 
lessons? Children, as well as adults, suffiar more in .the anticipation 
than in the pariieipation of ,the punishmeAt ; that is, merUaUff, 

3. How is it in the case of the drawing of a tooth by a dentist or 
doctor? A person suffers pain which is almost intole^rabk. B^t let 
that person leaye his house to go to the dentist or doctor to have the 
tooth extracted, and the pain ceases almbst at once^ from anxiety or 
fear; particularly when the instrument, with which the tooth isito 
be drawn, is seen by, the. Sufferer. Could that person think or talk 
connectedly or understandingly at that time ? If not, then children 
can not study w commit to memory well under thefsar of the rod or other 
corporal punishment. 

4. Hundreds of children who have been set down as dolts by their 
parents and announced. as sudii by their teachers, have l)een made 
such '^ dolts" by these sam^ parents or teachers ! by their threats, 
sneers, floggings, &c., &c. 

5. Many pupils who know their lessons perfectly well, when at 
home, and even when they leave their seats to go to tiie teacher's desk 
or to the recitation rbom in the Bchool^fromfear of punishment, if they 
do miss, actually do, on this account, recite badly and often entii^ely 
fail in their lessons. Many a lovely boy has had his spirits depress- 
ed or his revengeful fedUngs aroused by ^e sternness and severity cf 
his teacher in such cases. 

6. If corporal punishment be evek tolerated, it eeTi&mlj should 
NOT be used for d^iciency in reciti^tiqns or lessons. The school-room 
should not be a place of punishment, or dread to the pupiL On the 
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dobttary, ev^ry teacher should da all in his power to make ifc a pleas* 
tint and dentable place to his pupils. 

7. Often, children who haT^ not the taste or capacity to learn afi 
well as. others of their class, not h9.ying been trained at home, or per- 
haps have dull intellects, are whipped^tQ make them learn ! 

8. A young gentleman of my acquaintance, a lawyer of considera- 
ble eminence in his profession, met' me a few months since in one of 
our cities. In the cour^ of the conversation which I had with him, 
1^ incidentally mentioned the nam^ of his former preceptor who was 
principal of ^n academy for Several years, while this young man was 
a student in it. tn a moment, on^ hearing his name, he seemed in a 
rage. He assured me that he had lost two or three years of bis life 
by his severity towards him. That he always knew his lessons well 
when at home or on his seat in school ; but, that as soon as he ap- 
proached his desk, such waa his dread of him from his ^sternness and 
Severity that he caidd not and riever did say « leSson perfectly while 
in the academy. For this he was flogged every day. After suffer- 
ing several yearE(, his father placed him in another academy, the 
principal of which wae an amiable maxi. In a very few weeks be 
was at the head of his class and recited his lessons uniformly Well. 
He toM me that he now felt more indignation towards his former 
principal than towards any other man living^ I have known this 
gentleman, who is a most amit^ble man, from hid childhood, tWenty- 
five years ; and, I never saw him atigry or show any ill temper, ex- 
cept when speaking of the severity and harshness of. his former prin- 
cipal. He said it was " his honest conviction that that principal, by 
his severity and cruel ireatmerU of the boys, did more to ruin the dispo- 
sitions and characters of the boys of the tillage, while he was preceptor 
of the academy, than any other cause whatever." ^ 

9. A friend of mine had an apparently intelligent son about ten 
years of age. Haviiig been ill in early childhood, he was not sent to 
school or required to study utitil he was nearly nine, when he was 
placed in a female school for a few months. He Was then pltfced in 
a school, taught by a yoiing gentleman whose appearance and general 
manners shewed him to be very amiable and kind-hearted. Two or 
three months passed, and this little boy learned nothing; My friend 
began to fear that his former illness, had seriously and permanently 
injured his intellect ' On inquiring of his little son, however, he as- 
certained that the teacher practised the very humdine method of pull' 
Vfig his hair and cuffing his ears to sharpen his intellect I The father 
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expostulated with the teacher, who ceased his harshness towards him. 
Immedi9.tely he learned his lessons ] and, in a few months, b<)eame 
a very good scholar.* i . 

10. Cases of a similar character, almost innumerably, have come to 
my knowledge, during the last few years. I sincerely hqpe that all 
parents and teaohjer s will look wellto this particular matter. ; 



OBJECTION XX. 

Because often, very often, parents and teachers, who 
are in the habit of wHiipping their children or pupils^ 
very inrfi^crc^/y and unjustly too, whip them of let- tliey 
really regrei having done the wrong act, are heartily 
sorry ^ sincerely REPENT, and earnestly resolve neveh 
to commit the offence again. They hsA previously^ peir- 

hiaps, THREATENED tO do it ! ^ 



* " In schools it has been too Idng the practice, in our. (pinion, to resort to 
BEATING as a method cf coMPEUiiNo children to learn, and of correcting their 
misconduct as pnpiU. Tlie whole process has, of course, been, dependant for 
9ven its possible justice on the temper of the teacher, ilis own impulses have 
been the guide ^f his administrative policy^. 

" Dr. Arnold, whose feme as a teacher is now becoming universally known 
in this country, by means of his biography, and several admirable reviews of it 
in leading periodicals of the day, was led by the remark of a child, Whom he was; 
treaUng with sey&rity, to change his whole syst^n py the earnestness of that 
remark. * Why do you scold me, sir,' said he, * when I am doing as well as I 
possibly can V 

" There is such a luUural difference in the powers and perceptions of chiMreii, 
that one uniform task is not appropriate, and a uniform progress not to be ex- 
pected, even among the members of the same class. It is mortifying enough to 
those who fail behind, to perceive their inferiority, and na disci^ine of the whip 
can make it more endurable." — I'rue Son. i^ 

t ".The teacher should be placable and ready to forgive, on the first exhibi- 
tion of repentance and . purpose of amenoment."^-X>avid M. Gamp, Snperin- 
Undent of Schools in the County of OrleatiSf Vermont, 

" It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, the little rivulet which glides 
through the meadows, and which runs along, day and night, by the farm-house, 
that is useful, rather than the swollen floods of the warring cataract. Niagara) 
excites our wonder, and we stand amazed £^t the power and greatness of God 

4 
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BVIi:^ RBSUIiT 

A child or pupil who is whippedy under such circumstancefl, 
if not RUINED, will be disheartened^ depressed^ and, in hid own 
opinion, at least, disgraced also. 

REMARKS* 

,1.1 have kno^n many cases in ^hich a child was ^nished \>j the 
parent or teacher after the most bitter; and heart-fblt sorrow and r^ 
pentance on the part of the child. This is certainly unchristian. 
This, in most instances, is the deplorable result of the wretched prac- 
tice of threatening. A parent or jbeaoher threatens to punish for a 
certain offence. The child may, in the most thoughtless and unin- 
tentidnal manner, trq,nsgress. The ^A?*^g7ii7i^ has gone forth ; and, 
the '' prdmise must not h^ tyrolcen !" Those parents, and teachers, I 
suppose, have never read or heard that good old adago, that, '^ a BAD 
paoajisE is better broken than kept." Or, that by the repentance 
of the people of NincTch, « God REPENTED of the evil that he 
had said that he would do unto them ; and he did it not ;" though 
the prophet Jonah had proclaimed through the streets, the dreadful 
prophecy: "Yet FORTY DAYS, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown!" ' ' • ) 

2, Many children are convinced of the error and impropriety of 
their conduct, at the time the arlmrmitlon of the parent or teacher 
closes. If ^/(;r that a ^^^^/2^ be administered, the ire and malice 
of the^ child are excited and aroused. 

' 3.- Let all parents and teachers look well to this matter ; and, on 
no consideration what&der J ever punish a child or pupil a/lJ^r he has 
sincerely repented of the wrong which he has done, and hsks. reisolved 
to do better. 



there, as he 'pours it frqm his hollow hand.' But one Niagara is enough 
for ths Continent, or the world j while the same world requires thousands and 
tens gf thousands, of silver fountains and geiiUif-Jlowing rivulets, that watei* 
every farm and meadow, and every garden, and that shall flow on, every day, 
andevery nightj with their /f«?i^fe, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It 
is not hy great deeds, like' those of the martyrs, that good is to be done ; it is by 
the daily and quiet virtues' of life ; the Christian temper ; the meek forbear- 
ANCfi ; the spirit of FORGIVENESS, in the husband^ the loife, the father, the 
MOTHER, the brother, the sister y the friend, the n^ghbar, that good is to b6 done."— 
LBev. Albert BarnesT ^ 
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OBJECTION XXI. 

Because, thgit, when those children or pupils, who are 
whipped at home or in sclwol, l^aye tlieir home or 
school, they are to be beasonbd with : not whipped or 
beaten, 

1. Thousands are ruined in this way. They have never 
been reasoned with but beaten. Hence, when they go out in- 
to the workj and mingle with society, they are wholly ineoirir 
peteifU to reason on any M«6/eci?— whipping having been the 
method, and only method, pursued with them at home and in 
5«choQl. 

2. Again ; children, \yho hare not b(?en reasoned with, while- 
young*, when they become older fVf\\\ not listen to the reasons 
or entreaties of their parents, but go blindly on to rmn. 

3. They recklessly suppose that it is the mere will of their 
parents that they should do as they request ; and therefore, neg- 
lect all their admonitions. 

REMARKS. 

. ■ ■ . . ^' '' ' - . " '■".'■■.. 

____ • 

1. Wh6n bojs are grown tip to manhood, they are compelkdj both. 

by law and castom, to reason when any tiding is to lake place or to 

be decided between parties. When differences ezist they are not 

permitted tp decide these differences by phi/sical force *■> 

1,1 ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■■« — — 1 ■^■ ^.^ ■■[■■■■■iiW ■ ^w^i— — -^^yii .ii— M^^—i ^ ■! —I ^— ^— ^— ^^^■— n^ ■ ■»- * ■ ■ ■■ »— ^M^fc— — ^^ » - ■!■■■ 

• "The government of children should alwa3rs be accompanied with proofs oi 
its REASONABLENESS attd equity. Some parents err by too mnth. indulgence, 
and others by too little. * Both eprtremes are unhappy, as well as unreasonable^ 
Every child ought clearly to see, that his parent's censures are not' unkind, and 
that his indulgences are not foolish. To this end he ought regularly, and as 
soon as his capacity will admit, to be taught the reasons^ (m which the conduct 
of his parent is^ from time to time, founded;* not indeed as a piece of respect to 
him, which he may demand ; but, as wisely-directed information, which will be 
eminently useful both to parent and child. To the parent it will be useful by 
cstabHshihg his character in the eyes of the child, as anfler whose measures 
are all originated and directed by solid reasons, and sotmd wisdom ; steady 
equity and unfailing kindness ; as a ruler whose government is to be reverenced| 



r 
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2. Bat, how can we expect these boys to apt on this principle, when 
grown up, if beaien when children 1 Every thing, in practice, is then 
contradicted and changed. 

3. The great adyantoge of the system of retisoniTig or " moral 
suasM^ OTcr that of fiogging is, that no child ever doubts that his 
parent or teacher is ^a/^^n^ to him for his^ good alone; Mrb^^ floggii^y 
nine t^es in ten, is taken by the child or pupil as the vnll of the 
parent or teacher simply ; or, for revenge ; or, that it is caused by 
the anger or irritability of the parent or teacher, disconnected with 
the ojQTence. 



OBJECTION XXII. 

Because many teachers, who practise flogpging', have 
the rods or ferulas on tfieir desks\ or carry them in their 
hands J by which they are led to inflict blows when 
they would rwrf, if the rod or ferula were not on th^eir 

desks or in their hands. 

> > . , ' ' ' 

1. In all cases, where this system is pur0ued, cahn, deliberate^ 
and car^ftU examination of the offence, i9 wholly prevented. 



whose commands are to be preyed; and whose wishes are to be accorded 
Sxrith, from their reasonableness as well as their authority s from the bene^t as 
Veil as the duty of obeying ; and, from \!b& pleasure imiyersally experienced in 
uniforming to the will of such a ruler. In this ca^ the parent is secured of the 
obedience of the child, when he is dbseTU^ as well as when he is present^ and is 
utoured altfo that his obedience will be voluntary and exact, and, on both these 
iccounts, deli^tftil. To the child, this information will be highly advanta- 
geous, because it will easily accustom him to obey from the reasonableness of 
43bedieiioe ; and will insensibly lead him to exan^ine, feel, and submit to pre- 
dominating REASONS, not only ill cases ofJUiid duhf^ but in all others. Thu9,. 
he will habitually grow up to a general acccmianee with the dictates of REA- 
SON, and the representati<»iB of ctmsci^ncis;. will retain afar more elevated 
and desirable chaa^acter^ than a child governed by mere aittkorjlf ; and, when 
.^iftsm^ abroad, or arrived at years of self-discretion^ wiU be incomparably more 
*»/e."— S. R. Hall. 
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2. Teachers are thus'Very apt to strike tlicir pupils unexped- 
edly. TKis always excites the ill^oUl of the pupil. 

REMARKS. 

' 1. Is it not i^ra^ that the teacher, who carries a rod or ratan in his 
hand, ahout the school-room, from morning until evening, will not he 
very likely to use any. reasoning or perstiasum hut will beai the pupil, 
at onccy BOD in HAND ? Every man of sense knows this to be true. 

"2. A man is more likely to resist with violence and injury what he 
may' deem an ifisutt or wrorig^ if armed with ^OTn& d^ensive or deadly 
weapon, than if he were not thus armed.* 

3. Why are deadly weapons forbidden^ by law^ in many of . the 
Stittiss, to he carried or worn by persons ? Because it is believed, by 
all wise and good men, that the TEMFTATtoN to use tbem would be 
greater ai^d that more injury would be done for any supposed offence 
or insult than there would be, if not thus carried. . Is it not equaUy 
wrongs then, for the teacher to walk the school-room with hi^ rod/rat- 
an, or ferula in his hand, or even to have it constantly lying on h^ 
desk or table ? Woul^ it not be far better to have the ratan, rod, or 
feirula locked up in his desk,, or kept iii the closet, to be taken put 
ONLY ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS 7 Or, it might be le£b at the bouse, 
or in a store, or shop, a Utile distance off. There would then be soiht 
probability that no pupil w;ould be flogged withou>t a thorough examina- 
tion I 

' 4. No teacher should ever have a rod, ratan, or ferula oi\ his desk 
or table, or even in his school-room, unless it be locked ttp. 
5. Yet many teachers walk about l^e schpol-room, with rod or 



• " The South Western papers teem with accounts of sudden and murderous 
eobflicts. The remote causer of their frequency are, no doubt, various itnd 
multiform y but, it can not be doubted that the nearest and immediate cause is 
the habit of carrying deadly weapons. We may Qotice (hat the fatal blow or 
wound is never given with a casual implement ; it is not a bludgeon or a stone 
hastily picked up, or something' castiaUy in the Aand^ but always a pistol or a 
bowie-Imife, habi^uaUy worn in jezpectation of conflict. The ^expectation fuilic- 
raUy tends to produce its own ftdfilment, by accustoming the mmd to the ih4ntglit 
ofkomidde, and itearing away the repugnance or horror with which homicide, 
ev«i accidental^ is regarded under the^infiwence of proper feelings. The man who 
always has a dagger for his companion mlist have constantly, or at least fre- 
quently in his mind the idea of using the dagger; a^d resorts to it with fright- 
ful readiness on the first oceasicm, however trivialJ^-^N. Y. Cokksrciai* Adver* 

TIBER. 
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HAND, as the driver of horses or oxen in the field ; thuB, daily, hourlf, 
and momentarily proolainiing, to all the pfus»ers by or lookers on, their 
TOTAL UNFITNESS for the responsible plaee which they occupy. 

6. The pupils soon become accustomed to the sight of the rod or 
ferula and disregard it. Thia is particularly the case where the 
teacher frequently threafens or strikes his pupils ; pr, where he strikes 
his rod, ratan, or ferula on the desk or taUe frequently. 

7. Precisely as it is' with a horse. He may at fir^t, be hastened 
hj frequent blows ; but, after a shoft time, even the most spirited hiurse 
win pay no attention to the lash, but pass on as though he had tud 
been struek. 

■ 8. Any gentleman having t^ favorite hor^e would slot employ a 
driver who could not manage him without constantly carrying a whip 
in his hand and continually 9£ATiNa him to make him olfey ! 



\ 



OBJEiDTION XXIII. 

Because it almost always produces revengeful 
feelings on the •part of the child or pupil towards the 
parent or teacher. 

EVIIi' RBSUI^TS. 

t. Many chiljdren, bj/ the severe floggings which they re- 
ceive from their parepts or teachers, harbor or indulge thig 
feeling of hatred or sourness through their lives towards those 
who have punished or flogged them. 

2. This spirit of revenge often enters into theijr whole char- 
Oder and influences all their feelings and actions through 
lif€. 

3. Many a boy who is flogged will, nine times in ten, violate 
a law, when he can do it secretly, who would not thus act 
from REVENGEFUL oT fnischievous feelings, had he been re- 
proved kindly.* , 



* ** All good gpvermnent is founded on fear; but < perfect love casteth out 
fear.* When the pupil has once and early learned to obey, from a dread of the 
displeasure (^ kis preceptor, habit will make obedience choice, and aiUhox^ty will 
assume thegewUeness of love."— Prof. Olmsted. 
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REMARKS. 

L Those pupils wlio are severdy flogged will always, by every means 
in their power, endeavor to bring. the authority or rules of the teach- 
er into (^ontempt and ridicule, and. produce disorder and insubordi-* 
nation., Wo BAD boy, at least, whatever of love for his teacher, 
under such circumstances, may exist in the breast of a good boy, 
EVER LOVES. HIS TEACHER, in sincerUy, WHO HAS 
FLOGGED HIM. 

2. Hundreds and thousands have vowed, vengeajnce against their 
teacher,, when they should become large ^enough to wreak it ; and, they 
have left the school-room with these bad ,and wickj^d passions and ret' 
ohuionsy which, yd their course of life, aid to engender similarly bad 
feelings towards others; .thus, not only making them v,nJiappyy but 
bad neighbors and citizens. . ' 

3. Mi^ny boys, in consequence of the unkindnessj severe treatment^ 
or crueUy of their parents, have become soured in their feeling8| 
abandoned in their principles, have left their father's house ; aud, in 
REVENGE, have done veet wiqkedly for the ftcpm*^ purpose, of 
causing sorrow to those parents t A gentleman, of great experience 
and observation, once said to me, " I have keveh known a cast-offi 
vicious, and abandoned young man who had, not been severely whippedj 
ar^i otherwise, harshly and crudly treated by his father /'^* 

4. X asked a bright little boy, one, day, whether he thought it did 
the boys any good for the teacher to whip them. 1 He answered^ 
with that simple-heartedness, peculiar to children ; /' I think the 
boy» would like him better, if he were mild: It only mi^es us an- 
gry when, he whips us." That answer has more in it than most peo- 
ple would be apt to imagine. 

5. It always produces revengeful feelings, when the child or pu- 
pil is not fuUy conviriced df the justice of his punishment 

6. Some months since, I stepped under an awning, in Front-street, 
(New York), to shelter myself from a very severe finow-storm, where 



• " Let the parent ]?e governed uniformly by ki>d and tender feelings. Parents 
should ever be patterns of the utmost APPECTioNiTENEss towards their chilcJrexL 
The reverse of this is not unfrequently true. Parents often administer disci- 
pline to their children, because they feel themselves obliged to do \% by con- 
science; or, to gratify anger ^ or tp retaliate some offen£e; or, to compel their 
children to accomplish some pleasure of their own."— S,R. Hall.. 
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I accidentally met Mr. , an ex-alderman, one of the moet benet- 

olent and kind-hearted men in the city, and a man of yery eztensiye 
reading and observation, who spoke to me very familiarly: "Well, 
friend Gobb, what are yon writing now ?" I answered, " A work on 
Cdrjnyral FunishmrU, Sir f and added, " and Alderman, what shall 
I put in my book from you ?" He immediately answered as follows ] 
and, his answer was so unexpected to me, so prompt^ and withal, io full 
if truth, that I give it a conapicuotis place. ^ 

« He, who flogs a boy, BEQUEATHS A LEGACY op MALST- 
OLENCE to all future generations, npt likely to lose any thinf in 
the rourse of its transmission""^ 

7. A gentleman of my acquaintance, who resides in the city of 
Brooklyn, sends his son to a teacher in this city, Vho is justly enti- 
tled to the reputation, I believe, of being cruelly severe in the punish- 
ment of his pupils. This teacher called into my friend's office, in 
this city, one day ; and, in the course of the Conversation, he remark; 
ed, in relation to the son, that he was a very amiable and kind boy, 
as he justly and truly is, in every respect. " Yes," replied"^ his fa- 
ther; ^^ but, he Bkys, that tf etfer he cdtches you in Broohtyuy he vn& 
throU) you of from the dock r If this'be the spirit of RIEVENGE 
in an amiable and Tuiturally kind boy, who has been flogged, how id it 
with those who are rwt? ' 

%. A celebrated divine, who took pai^t in the disctission of the sub- 
ject of Corporal Tanishihent, at a recent Educational State Conven- 
tion which I attended, .stated, in the course of his remarks, that, he 
^ had heard a ypung lad, and a piotis lad too, express his positive de- 
T^RMTNATioN, as soou vts he had sufficient physical strength, to flog the 
teacher who had cruelly whipped him at school" " And," added the 
reverend gentleman, ^this lad was one of the most amiaifle youths 
with 'whom I was ever acquainted ; yet, such were his revengefub 
feelings towards this teacher, that even the grace of God had not yet 
been sufficient to subdue them," After the discussion had closed, 
three clergymen, then present, remarked to the other clergyman, 
above alluded to, that, '^ they had, in boyhood, formed the same de- 

■ , ■■—■* ■ ■- ^. — ^^ ■ .. — ■ ■ ■■- ■■ ■-—■■-■■ ^ ■■— ■- ■ ■■ ■■»—-■■ — ■ -■ ■ ■ ^1, ■ _ , ,1 ,. ^M 

♦ " The family fireside became a theatre of war ; and, before the sons attained 
majority, the 0ilher was glad to j^et them removed from his house, as the only 
means by which he could feel even his. life in safety from their violence ; for, 
they had by that time RETALIATED THE BLOWS with which he had 
visiT£D T9BM IN THEIR YOUNGER YEARS, and he Stated that he actually consider- 
ed his life to be in dcUiger from his own' offspring. — Combe. 
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TERMINATION in regard to their teachera who . had fi^ogged them le- 
verdy^ crttelly, and un^stly^ when at school. " 

9. Is it not a fact, often remarked and generally believed, that 
HUNDREDS of<>rpicsR^ havB been shot down by their OWN Solmees, 
IN HE YENGE, during tattle, in consequenpe of their crud and i»- 
human treatment to them previous to the l^attl^ ? What caused aU 
of Washington's soldiers to kfoe him ? Cei£Taini,y, his uniform 
A%7uZ?i^ to them during all his intercourse with tnem.. 

10. An English gentleman, now a r^ident of the Island of Cuba, 
was, when a lad, severely aad cruelly. Beaten bjr his teacher, and. '^ re- 
solved to have BEY ENGE, whenever his age andcircilmstances would 
permit." Af^er many ymrs absence, he returned to England, for 
the express purpose and with a full determination to wreak his ven- 
geance on his old teacher. OrU arriving at his native eitj^be took 
lodgings at a hotel, andTsent a polite note to this teacher, requesting 
him to call and dine with him. . The teacher called ; but, the lapse* 
of time, and the effects of a Southern climate had. so changed the 
countenance and complexion of his former pupil^ en whom he bad 
inflicted so many severe flageUations, that he did xsot recognise him. 
!rhe gentleman inquired of him, ^t whether he remembered a lad, 

named ■. — who Brttended his sdiool manj yearei since." The 

teacher answered in the afflrmaiive. The gentleman quickly and some^ 
what angrily replied, '^ I am that kd. I vowed vengeance on you for 
your cruel treatmerU to me, when a pupil in your school,^ and I hav9 
returned to England to avenge that cruelty." ' The talde wa9 placed 
in the middle of the gentlemail's room, and dinner was soon to be 
brought in. The old teacher saw that He was in a dilemma ; but, he 
had not taught natural PhilosoI^hy so\many years without having as- 
certained the^faot, that Englishmen, as well as other .^people, %re far 
beiter-^uUured after, having eaten ^a good dinner ihsxi b^ore^ So h^ 
said very pleasantly to the gentleman^ ^'I think we had better tak^ 
dinner first, and settle this difliculty dfterwaidP Accordingly they 
dined. During and after dinner the teacher so an^used his former 
pupil by many interesting anecdotes and hi» pleasant conversation, 
that he enJtvrdy subdvM his revengeful feelings j and, th«y shook 
hands and parted 'm frier^ship. 

11. The cases which have come under my own observation, and 
within my own experience ot forty j/ears, as pupil, or teacher, or 
School Inspector', or Trustee, or as a parent, are almost innumerable, 
in which children or pupils have harbored feelings of ^hatred and 
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BEYBNGE towards their parents or teachers iii consequence of the 
infliction of cotforal puniskmefU. Let all moralists^ pkUantkropistSj 
and Ghristianis. look well to this mlitter. 

12. Did ;anj one ever see the desk or table of a teacher who punr 
ishes severdi/, corered with flowers, apples, or any thing else, as presents 
from hia papils ? On the other hand, is it pot frequentlj the case 
where the teacher gpyerns with ftindness, genikiuss^ and hujadnily ? 

13. The practice of t^^Atjj^iTt;^ children in school also very fre- 
quentlj pro^duces revengeful ^ee^i»^5 in the breast of a fellow-pupiL 
The boy who sees a teacher whip his fellow-pupil feels very much as 
the boy or man does *who sees another strike his dog which i;^ walk- 
ing by his side. ^He resents it in a moment. Is 'Or can the feelings 
be less TndHgTuint and revengeful towards the teacher who fiog$ 
his school-mate than towatds him who strikes his dog ? A man has a 
favorite dog. He is standiiig near him and another man strikes him 
with a stick or a cane. The man flies in a passion instantly. Can 
it be supposed, for a moment, that this inan has not the same feelings 
towards the teacher who ifeAts Or flogs his boy ? <@trange, indeed^ if 
a man dOes not think as much iof his son as he does of his dog ! 

14. Tyrants who have governed their people with severity have al- 
ways heed in fear ef assassination^ and hav^ required a guard to pro- 
iect them ; while,.thoSe who have governed with mildness^ clemency, and 
kwnanity, have always been loved, and have walked about, unarmtd^ 
^ngtUMrdedi and unprotected I 



OBJECTION XXIV. 

Bocause the system of incessant i^oggisg debctses and 
hardens the mind and feeling's of those parents and 
teachers >yho practise it, and causes them to become 
intolerant, dogmatical, and irritable, particularly the 
teacher; who, usually, by the constant use of tlie whip 
or ferula, \% levelled to the scale of ^ mere tyrannical 
PEDAGOGUE, instead of being elevated to that of diuoble^ 
dignified^ and intelligent ieadier* 



*"l can almost always decide definitely^nd earrectif too, with scarcely an 
exception,, whether a teacher flogs severely and wimercifully in his school, by 
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1. Though no parent or teacher does, of course, inflict pain 
on his children or pupild williitgly ; yet, the practice of flogging 
BO hardens and debdses the feelings, eventually, that the most 
severe castigations are given by parents and teachers, once 
humane^ with the utmost composure^ amidst the pain and 
writhitigs of the children, thus flogged.* 

2. When this is perceived by the children or pupils, (and 
they judge very correctly)^ all respect and love for such parent 
or teacher are lost. 

>REMARKS. 

* J 

1. Parents ai^d teachers, aft^r haying practised flogging for sey^ral 
years, whip very severely withont apparently thinking or knowing Boyr 
severely they £^ whip. This may, with much propriety, be remarked 
as one of the very greatest evils of the ^^fioggirtg sysAem.^^\ 

2. As another proof of the hardening and debasing inflBenoe of this 
system on the minds of teachers, it may be asserted, wit|hout the fear 
of contradiction, that all old teachers who. practise flogging are more 
SEVERE and unforgiving tha^ yowig teachers. . t 

3. An old teacher, to whom I spoke of his great sevsritt, was 
'^ very much surjprise^d thai I should charge lUm with being cruel to 
his boys;" and^ at my statement, that /' I had heard the screams 
and entreaties of the boys, again, and again, while, in the street, pass- 
ing his school!" Said I, ^' your arms are so Idngy (he was ^n^er six 
feel high /), that you are not aware of the immense swefip which your 
ratan takes h^ore it reaches the boy's back." [So of a imtcherj, who 

-^ < J ; ^ . ^; , 1_ '- . 

spending an evening with him', especially, if any discussion' comes^np. He 
must NOT be contradicted. His opinion must be law I" — ANO^mfbos. 

• " The great objection to corporal punishment is the fact that it excites an^g^ 
passions^ not only in the child, but in the master, and more in the latter than 
in ihnf&rmer. My own experience teachels me that the efffect is almost necessct- 
rily BAD on the individual who infiids the pain. It excites a horrible feeling in 
him — a feeling which we might conoeive,ta belong to svil spmrrs." — Rev. Georoi 
B. Emerson. 

f " A teacher of a district school, at West Springfield, was arrested and fined 
$5 and costs, on the 2dth inst., for unlawfuUy floooino a boy under his chajrge. 
These cases of cruelly on the part of teachers are grovring quite common." — 
New York Tribune. ' 
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was in the habit of beating his bullocks: first with a long pole, after 
bleeding them in the neck, then with a large leaden ball, (attached to 
a rope), ander the body, fleijol^ was surprised that I thought him 
CRUCL, when I told him tihat ^' I woi|id have him at the Police Office^ 
within an hour, if lever hefirdthe graans of aruoiher buUod^ thus beat- 
en in his yard !"] 

4. I have frequently stepped into a school, just at the moment 
when the teacher was whipping a boy very severely ; and, while the 
pupil Was Tf^ithing with pain, as h& walked to his seat, the teacher 
has turned and spoken to me as smilingly ^ composedly^ and as uncon- 
cernedly as though nothing of any importance had taken place, or as 
if no one near him was suffering pain. Teachers whx) thus exhibit 
want of feeling are not, and can not b^ loved by their pupils. 

5. Not many months since, a teacher in one of our cities, struck a 
boy with a slate, intending to fait his shoulder ; but, Unfortunately, 
the boy dodged, and the comer ef the slate hit his spine from which in- 
jury he died iii about four weeks ! . 

6. Some years since, in one of our cities, a lad was taken by one of 
the teachers into the female department of the Institution ; and, in 
the 'presence of the girls, so severely flogged that he died in about 
six weeks, and the teacher fled from the city ! 

7. A very celebrated teacher. Principal of one of the most popular 
schools, in one of our cities, has a system of punishing his piipils as 

'novel a^ it is barbarous an^ inhuman. He^ puts all the ^nds of the 
pnpiPs fin^rs in a cluster so as to present them all at once, (and the 
mo^ SENsmvE part too) ; and, then beats them ioith a ratan ! t One 
of his pupils, not many months since, who has studied the Medical 
Profession since he left his sch6dl, on attempting to feel the pulse of 
a patient, found that the sense of feeling, necessary to determine the 
state of the pulse, had beeji efUirely destroyed by the bealings of this 
HUMANE teacher's ratan ! Apd this teacher walks the streets of the 
city in which he resides, and wishes to be considered a decent and re- 
spectacle man ! . 

' 8. Most of my readers rojucQiber, I presume^ the case which oc- 
curred in one of the interior counties of the State of New York, 
some years since. A father whipped his little lisping daughter to 
death because she did not and andd not pronounce a word correctly 
or as the parent wisherl / 

9. The following truly melancholy 43ase was related to jne by the 
teacher of the school where the boy attended. Two brothers, farm- 
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ers, lived jn the same neighborhood. Each had a son of aboat equal 
age. One of them was sick for several weeks and unable to at* 
tend school. Of course, he fell behind his cousin in his lessons. 
His i^ther, being determined' that his cousin- should not outstrip 
him, compelled him to go to school before he wa» able, &nd beat him 
every day, if hie did not know his lesson! / The teacher interce- 
ded. He Expostulated with the niother ; but she could not prevail 
on him Finally, the physiciaU) was' * called who informed the^ father 
that his son could no( live six weeks longer^ if thus treated ! He desist- 
edj though, reluctantly, with ithe unfeeling remark, that ^' he would 
rather his son wofuM die than to be excelled by hu cousin V 

10.^ Could parents and teachers th^s unfeelingly whipKii^ bea4 
their children and ^upild, unless hardened and debased by the infliction 
tfpain on others ? ' . 

11. A teacher, who stands in the front rank of the advocates of 
indiscriminate and perpetual flogging, once said to me, " I never 
knew a boy who wa^ good for any thing, unlessr he had been flogged 
two or three times !" Now, if this ^,true, (and really many teach- 
ers act' as if they believed it), what encburogenient has a boy to do 
tre^, if he must be whipped, at aU events, before he can. he good ? 

12. Another- teacher adually said to' me, very gravely, that " the 
reason why the JSfigHsh ischolars were brighter th^xi iher American, 
and tlie men more learned ip England than in the United States, 
was, that the teaehers flogged more severely in the former than in 
the latter, and that this had a tendency fully to develop their intel- 
lects !" Were not these two teachers' minds debased and hardened 
by the practice of flogging ? 

13. Bead the following note and then say, whether >t is possible, 
that in an enlighteTied&nd^GHRiSTiAS country, a soldier could be thus 
cruelty and barbarously^ beaten to death I Could those officers have' 
inflicted siich bnUal punishment, unless their minds bad been previous- 
ly hardened and debased ? No, Never. They would have ^refused, 
under penalty of being punished themselves ; or, they would have 
fainted at the sight, and have been unable to proceed !* 



• *'* Flogging in the British Army, The following is an extract from Ae 
testimony given befote a Coroner's Jury, held ott ihe death of a soldier at 
Hounslow barracks after a flogging : 

The man was fastened to a ladder which was nailed to the wall of the riding 
school. His hands were tied, and his back was bare to the loins, with hisshirt 
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14. Th<^ "prndtiee of Jbgging children Aarienf the tender feelings 
and affections both of parents and teachers. ■ No parent or teacher 
who flogs severely is kind to his own children or family, or to his 
neighbors and- friends^ He is never fonnd at the bedside of the sick, 
the distressedj and the steering. This is human naim^re. This is the 
philoBophy of mind. ' Coold Bonaparte hate caused and tritnessed 
such slaughter of human beings, if he had not, step by st^, become 
hardened by seeing* it ; and, finally^' steeled his mind and conscience by 
delighting in.it ? ' ' - 

1.5. Again ; the drunkard who^ when he driyes to the tavern or ho- 
tel, on a cold night, kindly places a blanket over his horse to screen 
him from the .wind and cold, will^ on arriving homey whether drunk or 
sober^ treat his family kindly. !3ut, the drunkard who thus drives his 
horse and fastens him to a post, on a cold night, exposed to the ehiUvrig 
aind freezing blast ^ to stand there while he is drinking and carousing 
will, on arriving )iome, treat his fi^mily unkindly. His feelings have 
become A^sr^n^ by the neglect of the ^u^mn^sof his horse. 
. 16. The same arguments which may be and a/re urged against the 
system of duelliog, fisticuff-fighting, wearing or carrying offensive 
and deadly weapons, apply with equal force against the system- of 
Y%.0G<3tiNG — ^it hardens^voi^ debases the minds both of parents and teach- 
ers, and wholly, prevents) as generally practised in fEunilies and 

off and his trousers on. TIlc coloael and the adjutant were present, and also 
Dr. Warren. Critten gave 25 lashes, and thexi Evans took the whip and gave 
the next 25. The farrier, g^ives a flourish in the air with the cat, and raises him- 
self^ his toes forward at every stroke. The 25 stripes were given without 
cessation. They went on until the first ItX) lashes had been given, when they 
changed- the whips, by order of the adjutant. 

" The whips were then, brought in, wrapped up in a cloth, and were handed 
out to the witness; each had nine thongs of whip-cord, each thong knotted haflf 
way up vat intervals of a couple of inches^ the handle;?, about eighteen inches 
in length, were about thfe thickness of a man's thumb. Tm cards ofttoo of the 
five cats were stained^ hardened^ dnd discolored with blood. The doctor did not 
approach any nearer to the deceased during the time he was under punishment. 
He called for a drink of water^ and he had it out of a quart. J3e called for wa- 
ter two or three times. lie did not appeal to the surgeon, nor did the surgeon 
ask any questions. There was not more than an interval of a minute's time at 
the change of the cats. The blood came before the first 25 was completed, near- 
ly between the shoulders. T/iere was a great deal of Uood^ and it ran down 
into the deceased^s trousers. He. never uttered a word, but once, when the sec- 
ond cats were taken. At the expiration of 100 lashes, he cried ou^t." lower, 
lower." 



] 
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sohools, deliberate and candid examination, and reflection ; or, the gir- 
ing of reasons or reasoning with their children or pupils. 

17. I once visited a. school whose teacher was reputed very severe. 
He was hearing a recitation, the class standing hefpre him. I took 
my seat near the teacher. Soon, I saw a slender and delicate, but 
very interesting bpy, with much apparent agitation, approach the 
teacher. As he came near him the teacher put his right arm around 
his waist, while the littje boy whispered something .to him which 1 
did not. hear. My first impression, on seeing him .place his arm 
around the little 1>oy was, certainly' he i^ not '^ a severe teacher." But, 
instantly, on hea,ring wh^t the little boy said, he pushed him from 
him ; and, takiiig a heavy, wide ferula from his desk, he^ beat th^t lit- 
tle fellow's hand several blows with the greatest severity. All this 
was done, while tie was listening to the class before kinij holding; the 
book ope&, in his left hand, to hear their recitations ! Had not that 
teacher become hardened ? I Inquirred for what that boy had been so 
beaten. {le had been sent up to the principal by an under teacher, 
because he '^ did not know his spelling lesson P\ 

18. Parents, and teachers also, who practise ^^^n.^ are very apt, 
immediately a/?6r lia:!^xiig fldjgged a child or ptipil, to speajk in an 
irritable or unkind manner to the. other members of the family or 
school. ThiSv is almost a necessary consequence ] and, is the very 
greatest evil, resulting from the hardening and debasing influence of 
the sysiiem of flogging children on the minds of those, who practise 

it.*-. - , ■ •■",..• 

19. A still greater reason why flogging 'should not be practised^ is, 
that the man who flogs his children is not apt to be as kind to his vtife 
as one who does not. MARK THAT. It Hardens his feelings 
generally. Thisi is more particularly the case, however, ,with the 
drunkard. Why ia it so often the case^ if the system of flogging; be 
such a beavfiful one, and so very excellent as a keai^s of moral pisoi- 
PLiNE, that drunkards so often beat their wives f Is not this one 
certain proof that the system is based on or actuated by a had 

SPIRIT ? ' ^ : 

20. About thirty years ago, I knew a man in Massachusetts, nat- 
urally kind-hearted, who drank mm. A boy 12 or 14 years of age 



* « Bat the worst feature of id], and tiie most deplorable iii its ejflfects, is iks 
manner of eorrectipn. 1 mean that angry , mndictive spirit which is manifested 
by parents when they oorrect their children."— Casket. 
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lived with him. When this man oame homej under the influenee of 
rum, he would always flog that boy — no matter whether he had done 
WELL or ILL ! ' The boj could tell, as soon as the old mtin reached 
the gate, so that he oould see the fiafth of his eye, that he toould he 
f4)gged ! Alas ! how many poor children have been unmercifully 
beaien by brutes, in the shape of men, when under the influence of 
ALCOHOL i ! I ' ■ '^ 

21. Now, I would ask the advocates of the ^fl^ging system ;" why 
is it, if corporal punishment be a system, ordained by ouf CREATOR 
to make our children better by repeated ^jieSii^ioni ; why is it, that 
all wicked men, that all or nearly all drunkards^ when angry with their 
wites or children^ or when drunk, almost invariably whip those wives 
or children ? 

22. It is a positive and undeniable >roof of the hardening and de- 
basing influence of the system of flogging on the minds of those who 
practise it, that manj parents and teachers boldly stand up in a pub- 
lic assembly and make use of taunits and sneers at '^ koral suasion^ 
iSTs,'' and openly ridicule ihe efforts of benevolent tLnd pkilanthropie in- 
dividuals who Skte^from feelings of humanity alone, endeavoring to do- 
vise some other m^ans of governing our children in families and 
schools, by which they will be saved from the pain, the steering, and 
the hardening, debasing, and degrading influence, conse<][uent on tiie 

system of TI^OQGIKC 

23u What iff it which these men thus ridicule? It is the bunkane 
and God-like efforts which benevolent individuals are u^ing to cause 
lesi tears to flow &om the £^arklihg eyes of lovely children. What is 
it ? It is the honest endeavor to have the smiling eountenance of the 
boy reflected back into the teacher's eountenanqe, instead of the teach- 
er^s frowns and blows and the pain and writhing countenances of those 
boys as they pass to their seats.- Can any one sneer at and ridicule 
such efforts who is not hardened and debased ? Let kumanity, let jis- 
KEvoLENCE, let CHRISTIANITY answer. 



OBJECTION XXV- 



Because, in th^ hands of iU-disposed or evU-ndnd- 
ed teacher, il is, and ever will be, the caetLod by which 
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they exhibit their splem, "nialice^ or partiality^ or wreak 
their vengeance on tliose pupils who may have, in some 
miguarded moment or fron> a sense of duty,^ spoken their 
opinion of their bad management in teaching or goverp- 
ing their school, or of their inability to teach some sub- 
jects in which they profe^ to instruct their pupils. 

- EVII> RlBSUIiT. • 

Any pupil, thtis treated, not only becomes, an enemy to the 
teaoh^er, but, both in intention and practice^ an et/e-servant as 
to obedience* ^ 

REMARKS, 

i 

1. Tliia is more JreguerU and lamenta3I/E, in manyisoHools, than 
would Easily be believed bj those who arc not conyersant with their 
management.' s 

2. Almost all teachers, 9:06. dfeadfidly hdirnble the thought, many 
psbtents also, have favorites among tiietr pupils or children ! What 
an excellent opportunity does the sy&tem of flogging afford such 
teachers. and parents, to exhibit/to their other pupils or children, 
their partiality and pr^erevice ! When this impression is fully liiade 
on the minds of pupils or children, aU respect or tri^i?!^ obedience is 
fbf ^ever at am end ! - . 

3. Such teachers Who become prejudicied against any of their pu- 
pils, seek eyery opportunity or excuse Ibr punishing them. 



OBJECTION XXVI. 



Because it is a well known, and generally believed 
fact, that, in those schools in which there is the great- 
est amount of iphipping and other corporal punkhmentj 
there is usually the wry worst government and thd very 
poorest oROE^n, ' : , 



BVIIi RESUIiT. 



When the teacher is under the necessity of dipvoting a very 

large portion of his time and attention to the discipline of the 

5 
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CM^hooI, and to the punishment of oflTenders, as he necessarily 
inustj where a great amouM of flogging is inflicted, the pupils 
will make very YiiiXe proficiency ot progress . in their studies.. 

REfflXR'KS. 

•- . - . 

1« I have seen many schools in which ihe teacher spent, at least, 
(me half of the time, duridg each recitatian, either in ',fiog'ging his pu- 
pils or in scolding at them ; aud^ as a n^atter of course, there was 
neither order in deportment nmr any proper attention to the recita- 
tions among the pupils/ 

2. Under sueh circumstances, the pupils are liot bertejUed by, or 
interested in, their studies or recitations — their time being nearly lost. 



OBJECTION XXVII. ' 

fiecau^, it is believed, that, when in the hands of 
unfeeling^ torrupt^ and unprincipled teachers, flogging 
is practised to a greait^r exterU and with far greater 
semiity^xn those schools in which the amount of salary 
dpes NOT depend oh the number of pupils in the school, 
than it is in those schools in which the arrwm^ of comr 
per^atian does depend on the number of pupils of the 
individual patronage of the school. 

1. Where this. feeling cfoe^ exist it very sood becotnes percepti- 
ble to the pupils ; and, when this takes place, all regard for «V 
itruction, ddmanition^ of reproof is unheeded by the pupil.* 

— — ^ — - — ■ — ■ — > 

t . * , 

• • "In fiii€, if anything, in the wide range of education, demands patience^ 
foretfumgUy judgment^ and Uti^dU'Subdmiig spirit op love, it is this • and, though 
it maybe too much tos{iy,that corporal punishment cawbe disused by all teach- 
ers, with regard to afl scholars, in all schools, yet it may be averred, wUkout ex- 
eepMoUj that it is n^tw inflicted with the riqht spirit, nor in the eight measure, 
when it is not MORE PAINFOL to him who imposes, than to him who re- 
ceives it/' — Horace Mann. 
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8. Uiider such circurnstances, hundreds of children may be, 
and have been, prevented from attending school by this pra. 
lice ; and, growing up in ignorance and vice^ hecom^ pests of 
society* . 

' . y • ' .REMARKS'. . - \ 

1. The nature of the relat}dn which exists between teachers and 
parents, in those schools in whi^h the salary is whoUy-independeni of 
the ^umber of pupils in attendance, naturally, if not necessarilp^ si- 
Viosi eniiTelj precludes tbat inteFConrse and intimate acquaintance, 
which^ for ihe-wel£BH:e of the school^ should always^ exist fiettoeen parents 
and teachers. ' ' - , 

2. Let all Trustees, Commissioners, Superintendents, and others, 
halving charge of Public Schools, look, well to this mattei^ ; an4, 
in no, case, ^nploy any man to -teach, , a Public Scho9l, (whatever 
his iTiteiledual endowments and literary attainments mfty be), who 
has not a deep and s abiding sense df his great resp&nsUnlity ' And. 
a>ctoumiaMlity, In shc»rt, he should be a man of high-timed morals 
who acts consctentiouily, as in the sight of God and hiei fellow-men, in 
whatever he does or says in the presence of the immortal beings, ih- 
tnxs ted. t9 his care and instruction.* 



* **^ The teacher must be a man of good priTiciples and good marmers. Next 
to Uie infllience of parents, the' exaihple and deportmeht (^ the sehoohnaster 
^^s fi^rthest to form the m^^rals and manners of tlie pupil. He sits a sovereign 
on his throne. His behest is law. To it hiis young subjects how with implicit 
reverence. What ke believes fi&^ believe. What he asserts they repeat. His 
manners, even to th^ mode of entering the Foom and taking off his hat, tHey 
copy. They 'einbrace his sentiments. His likes an^ dislikes they adopt; a 
quiet pervading influence goes but from hini, whether he intend^'it or not, and 
enters into their being with potent i'afluence, and moulds and forms their charac- 
ters, because they- love and respect him. If then he is a man of high-toned moral 
feeling, and agreeable, well-trained manners^ his value is above air price. Let 
Uiere be no stain upon him, not a ^ot at which mfetlevdlettce may point, or even 
fastidfous propriety justly except. If to all these exalted qUaliflicatipns we can 
super^d sincere piety in the teacher, wit/unit a tinctnire of sedtunan spirit^ we have 
a perfect iiistructer."— ri<V<?«Ki7i- Address befori the Geauga (OAw) County Ttachr 
ers* InstHAUe^ by Hon, Williaii L. Perkins. 
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OBJECTION XXVIII. 

Because^ nine timeff in ten, the practice of flogging 
has a degrading and debasing influence on those chil- 
dren or pupils who are klogged-; particularly, if it be 
done in the presence of fhe family or ^cfuxd.^ 



* " The fear of bodily pain is a DEGRADING motive ; but, we have authori- 
ty for sayiDg, that "where there is perfect loyk^ evftry known law will<be fulfill- 
ed. Parents and teachers 6(ieti create that disgust at study, and that iMcnrrigir 
bbsness and obstinacy which they dep] pre. ' It is a sad exchange, if the very b&ows, 
which BEAT arilkmetic ai^d grammar into a boy, should be^t -conJuUnce and ma/i^ 
liness our. 'So it is quite as important to consider what feelitigs are excited^ i^ 
the mind, as what are subdued^'hy the punidbment. Which side gains, though 
the eviX spWt of'roguerf or wantoThfiesl^ be xmiVEN oirr, if seven other evil spirits,- 
Worse tAfin the first — sunermessy irreverence^ frauds lyings hatredjmalicCj 
revenge — are allowed to coj*je in V* — Horace Ma^n. 

S. S. RANOi^L, Esa., the able editor of the District School Journal, in a no- 
tice o( the new work, recently published on the "TnEottY and Practice op 
Teachino, by D. P. Paoe, A. M., Principal of the "New York State Npfmal 
School," says, 

" The difficult subject of * School QoriBmment' i* described with signal ability 
and discrimination ; ^d, the objects, «nd8, and aims of disciplinary punish- 
ments — ^the. s|>irit in which they shouljl be meted out — and the limits within 
which they should rigidly be conjined — are folly and elaborately discussed. 
While the absc^ute necessity of aA occasiortat resort to corporal FLAomxATioNs, 
as an ultimate remedy, in ejtreme cases, where every dt^^means of reclamation 
have heenfaithfiUly but unsuccessfully applied, i& contended for, and vindicated 
upon principle, no less than expediency, we do not understanid Mr. Page as es=- 
sentially difiexing, on this point, &om the enlightened views of the most eminent 
of our professionaj educators at home and abroad. Those view§ are, in. the 
main, forcibly expressed by the judicious and pious Dr. Languorne in his Life 
of Plutarch. 'Thismode,^ says he, * of punishment in our public schools is 
one of the worst rernains of barbarism that prevails among us. Sensible minds, 
however volatile and inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by 
n^any means which ^ame and fears of a more liberal nature than that of cor- 
poral punishment will supply. Where there is but .little sensibility, the effect 
which that mode of punishment produces is not m(^ happy. It destroys that 
UUle ; though it should be the first care and labor of the preceptor to increase it. 
Tq beat the BODY is to DEBASE the mind. Nothing so soon or so totally 
abolishes the sense of shame ; and yet, that sense is at once- the best preservative 
of yirttie, and the greatest incentive to every species of excellence.' 

" In the cases aj)d with the limitations laid down by Mi*. Page, in that portion 
of his work devoted to the consideration of this subject, the resort to corporal 
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« 

EVIL R£SUIiTS« 

1* A boy, thus degraded and debased^ becomes perfectly 
reckless in his deportment and conduct, and wholly regardr 
less of the evil consequences of disobedience. ' 

2. So truly and certainly does this degrading influence have 
its effect on those bpys, thus whipped^ that, those children, who 
have heen whipped, from day to day, by their parents or teach- 
ers, caVe^ by a persoaof even ordinary powers of observation and 
djscerame^t, be easily recognised in the fainily, in the school, 
or in the street, by their down-cdst looks, and averted eye.* 

REMARKS. 

1. FLpooiNGjin , nianv iHstanccfs,. destroys the self-resped and inanly 
digink^ of the child or pupil on whom it is. inflicted— without which 
it is impossible to have a' sensible and g4)od child. '^ 

2. If usensiHve boy or pupil is beaten, the same as a horse, fin 
oXjSX 9, dog is beaten, when he ditobeys or displeases his parent or 



PUNISHMENT, mJay, we think, be justified : although we- fully concur with him 
ihat ^re is sdll * a more excellent way' to the accomplishment of the object 
which the goodwill always hare in yiew^''-^i9TafCT Sobool Journal, JUhmify, 
/VftriMry, 1847. , 

* " A sensitiveness to bodily pain forms no part of the disinterested, self-saeri- 
ficing, and heroic character which ever excites our admiration ; and, should 
therefore, be discouraged, rather than strengthened. A free and frequent use of 
the rod, at home or at sehool, render^ the character pusillanimous, selfish and 
tffrannicoL: it should be used ONLY as a LAST RESORT ; and then, not ims 
a kiAd of afiet or eqfUvaient which atones for the fafuU\ but as a sure c(hvs»- 
^fteiK^, a final resuU of a course of evil" — D. P. Galloup. 

<^ We hope this example, (in the city of Boston), may do much to aid th3 
efibrts now making in Massachusetts and elsewhere to abolish the brutal prac- 
tice of Flogging in Schools. That the tendency of the practice is to DEGRADE 
both Teacher and Scholar can hardly be doubted by any one who will candidly 
reflect upon the subject, while its utter want of adaptation to produce genuine 
OBEDIENCE is a sufEicicnt reason why it should be discarded now and for erer^" 
— ^Nbw York Tribune. 

** If the higher motives fail, recourse must be had to the itnoer: and, if they 
fail, to this, the lowest of all. But th^ ope on whom it is to be inflicted must be 
in A WRETCHEDLT LOW STATE ; and, the teacher who habitually has recourse to 
it, must be confttdeVed as not well understanding ihie prituAples or the dubia of 
his calling." — ^Rey. Gsoroe B. Emerson. 
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teacber, he sees no different between bimself and tbose animals, and 
feels degraded tuid debased,. 

3. An excellent teacher, with whom I un actioainted, informed me 
that in a school which he was teaching, there was ''- a yery mischu- 
vausly bad boy." In the same school there was ^^ another boy who was 
remarkably good^ yerj correct and dignifUd in Ms deportment" He 
seated the good boy, on a certain day, by the side of the mischievous 
one for the purpose of having the influence of the good boy act bene- 
ficially oh him. Not long after, he saw both ci them whisper and 
laugh. He called up the bad boy and Whipped him, not intending to 
whip the good boy. -' The other boys, however, said that fhe good'hoj 
hacl whispi^red as well a|s the bad boy. Fearing evil consequenees, he 
called up the good boy also, and whipped him lightly. £[e turned his 
head and laughed. Thinking that would not do, he whipped him 
more severdy* Then he took: his seat, but still laughed. ^' At this 
time," sdid the teaehler, ^ I regretted, deeply regretUd- having 
whipped him." He afterward said to one of the boysj he ^^.had 
never been whipped before, and it' did not hurt him: as much as 
he expected." After this whipping^ he was one of the ye&t woeot 
boys he ever hikd in school. From ^ ndble^ dignified,' Skixd m^trdyhoj, 
he became PEGBADED and DEBASED, and seelned to lose all 
selfirespeci. ^ Thelk^" said he, ^ on seeing the mischievous results of 
the use of the ROD, in this, as well as in «omewhat similar cases, I 
threw it out of the window, and did not us^e it again for more thorn, a 
yearV 

4. How many persons I. haye beard make the following remark, 
with great exultation and self-complacency: "I was never whipped at 
school during the whole years of my childhood f ' Would these per- 
sons have made the remark, if they had not supposed that it would 
have been nEGKAPiNc and debasing, in the highest degree, if they had 
\xi&Oi flogged ? 

5. One (^ the Controllers of the Public Sohools in the City of 
Philadelphia, said to me, " I would not have my son whipped ^ 
struck a blow, at school, for one th&usand dollars. He would look up- 
on it, in after life, with (i DEGBADED/ee/tV" 

6. Where indiscriminate flogging is practised, the tender and del- 
icate boy, who is consdenticus in all that he does, either deliberately or 
intentumally, is, by this system, placed on a level with the notoriously 
BAD boy who does what he does maliciously and deliberately without 
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anjT coTUcientums ^TTxpleB whatever i By this he is degraded^ if not 
ruined in hiH disposition BXiA gexkeTfil feeling. 

. 7. Many a Jt>oy^ whp.k flogged for sonie misdemeanor, is. perfectly 
conscious Uiat he is, all iniill^ far Wter than many other boys who 
receive no punishment, merely because they are sofortuncUe sa not^to 
be caught in any of their of^uces. What will be the effect of 9,flagT 
giug on the miQd of the child or pupil^ thus^^eonsoioasl Pegeabation 
and loss of self-respect^ most inevitably. 

8. jM|iny hpyn ar.e flogged by parents and teachers af^er they are 
perfectly canscious of the wrong which they haye done, and have 
hoMstly RESOLVED to do better. Their feelings are, most unquesi- 
tipnably, degraded by such a course. 

9. In the yea^ 1819 and 1820, while engaged in teaching, a lad 
attended mj school who. was. very miscAisiMn^j, 'though not at all malir 
eimsly bad, either i^t home or in school. He caused a great deal 
of trouble, it is true ; but, knowing him to be a generous and, noble- 
hearted boy, I scarcely ever punished him or even spoke unkindly, to 
him. On the contrary, however, his father beat him so severely thaf^ 
as he grew up, he seemed, owing to his DEGRAI^ED a^d almost 
broken-hearted feelings, nearly idiotm? ! ' The Whole family, /fl^r, 
^OTBER ! ! (dreadful thought !), brothers, and sisters, treated him and 
looked on him as a simpleton ,* "while, in truth., as subsequent facts and 
the true development of his character have since fully proved, h.e pos- 
sessed fnore real talent than ail the other members of the family ! 
Ten or fifteen years after he was a pupil in jny. school, I visited his 
father's family, where I sp^nt the tiight, and found him at home. In 
|iie course of the evening, which I shall never forget, he related to me 
his griefs, his sorrows^ and his trovhles- yrhich he had. endured, in con* 

• sequence of the severity and criiel treatment of his father, and the neg- 
lect and coldne^ of, the other members of the family. Idethinkis, I 
hesajt, at this moment, the. sighs Aud jipheavitigs of tli9.i.ge7ier<i(US'kec^rt' 
ed but much wronged ^jonng man ! Being, about 21 years of age, I 
proposed to him a plan which he pursued ; and, to me,Jt is a most 
delightful reflection^ that this young man, now a resident of 9, neigh- 
boring State, is one of the most respectable, energetic, influential, and 
highly^honored members of the society in which he lives. As farther 
and positive proof of the nobleness of mind and magnanimity of 
character which this young man possessed, it should be stated, that 
he has, since he, left the parental roof, heBiowedmnny favors 'eind 
rendered many acts(f kindness to the different members of his 
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tfttber's family, of "vrhick his father ! has been the largest recip- 
ient U • ' 

10. A gentleman of my acquaintance, a most estimable man, who 
Xicm holds one of the most prominent stations in this Country, said 
lo me, in the course of conversation with kirn on the subject of the 
' govemmeni of children^" that, '^^ in early life, his fatbcr lost his 
.jprop^rty and he -was plaiced with a stranger. This man treated him 
,40 cruelly, that he left him and lived with 'another man whbm he 
found still more cruel than the other ; and," he added, '^^ I was so 
iealen and wkippeW hy those men, that, my feelings were so PE- 
OKADED that I scarcely ever looked up, or looked any one in the 
.face, utUU after I 'was twenty-five years of afge /" ' 

1 1. An excellent teacher, in a neighboring city, said to me, in an- 
swer to my inquiry as tp the amoutt of corporal punishment used in 
that school,^* I never whip any pupils in my school, except those who 
come in from other schools in Which they practise whipping: In all 
such cases, I find them so DEGRADED in their minds and views 
of order aifd propriety, that I am compelled to punish them for 
eight or ten days^ until they become' accustomed to the habits and 
•customs of my school ; but, never after that." • . ' — 

12. A lady of njy acquaintance, formerly a teacher, informed 
me, that, *^slie once Bad a l)oy in her tschool, abbtit 14 years of 
age, whd was- i^eputed the ^ worst boy in the neighborhood.' He had 
been so Severely 'Beateja by former teachers and by his father also, 
that, he seemed to have none of the common or refined feelings of 
our nature 'remaining. His father toM her that he feared she would 
have trouble with him. One day, he disobeyed. Bhe requested him 
to stand near the door, during . recess or intermission, as a punish- 
ment. After school, she retained him and talked, with him. He 
toldh^r that * nothing else would do him any good, but a whipping.^ 
She told him ' she would not punish him that day. She made him 
stand the next day as before^ and also the third, retaining him each 
day, to- talk with him after the close of. the school. On the thirc^ 
day,, he still insisted th^,t nothing but a whipping would do him any 
good, s6 perfectly DEGrR ADED had his feelings become by the nu- 
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^*" Grnius i&^ften associated with feelings of extreme sefisibilifify and cased in 
a physical frame of fragile mould. It is the part of Kuvianity not to WOUND 
THAT SENSIBILITY j and, of skill, to strengthen, by proper physical training, 
that ii^ail bodily structure.'* — Prop. Olmsted. • 
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merous and co^tAJusnei^flciggings wHch he had recoiyed. Finally, with 
great reluctance, on her part, she requested hhn to go to the- nearest 
grove and procure a whip such as he thought would be suitable with 
which to whip him. He brought in a very large and long one. She 
struck him^ several blows with it ; and^ he then remarked, ^ tha^ he 
thought that was enpugh.' 4/^^ ^^' ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ '^^ school." 
That bt>y had become so ,DEG|l ADEB, debasedy and bnctalized in 
his feelings that he could not reason at all ! 

, 13. There is a very great difierenoe in the ^^ro^in^ influence, of 
flogging on the minds oi different children, ^veoi those of the same 
family. A gentleman of my acquaintance,' of very great observation, 
who .has three sons, said to me one day, ^ When I place my three 
boys in a sehool, I invariably -say to the teacher, the set^jid boyj (not 
in the presence of the boys, of course), you inust not. whip^ it will ruin 
him. I shall make a personal thing of it, if you strike him. The 
other two you may govern as you choose, as you do the other boyar of 
your school. But that boy has so much -manlinesf^ seif-respectj and 
DIGNITY of character, that he would fed himself so DEGRADED 
that he would' never recover from, the self-degradation.^' 

14. A teacher of my acquaintance,* who, as a general thing is an 
exeeUent teacher, has the degrading practice of requiring his pupils 
to stand a long time on their benches for very slight (fences ; and, at 
the close of the school, he draWs the pantaloons tight around the 
calf of the leg, and beats it very severely with a ratan ox ferula ! 

15. It is but; a few weeks, since the eastern papers brought us the 
awfuUp melancholy account of the' se^DESTAUcfnoN of a lad^ caused 
by wounded feelings and SELF-DEGRADATION, consequent on a 
severe fldgging ! , 

16. It is a remarkable fact, that, the. poor^ unedu^ated^ colored peo- 
ple, at the South, consider flogging the most DEGRADING pun- 
ishment^which pan possibly, be inflicted on the^L ! 

17. Let every parent and every teacher beware of the FIRST 
BLOW. That may fix and determine th6 future destiny or future 
character of the child. Many children look on the expectation of 
being flogged with perfect' horror;. and, are idade 'completely wretch- 
ed by seeing the rod used on others. Can it be otherwise than that 
their nice, sensitive, and delicate feelings will be deg&adep by seeing 
the infliction of corporal punishment ? 

- 18. In substituting other punishments for flogging; great care 
should be taken that those do not equally DEGRADE or excite the 
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liad paa»ionB of the chil^ or pupil. To plaee « pupil on a stool to 
be gazed at and become an olject of ridicHle \ or, on the floor with a 
bonnet or foolscap to be looked at^ or what is often stUl worse, to be 
laughed ^, is of very doubtful propHetj, (purticulsrly girls) ; for, 
when that nice and delicate sensibility of a female is either destroyed 
ox blunted^ a ^r^ moral evil is the Sad consequence ! To -call out 
a child or. pupil by name -and sneer at him ; or, to call him a dunce. 
To put a child or pupil iu a closet or place of oonfinemelit lAvery bad. 
Those who are nervous and ddicateyfil be Tery much ^hocked, grieved^ 
and dispirited; and, those who are ^o^i, stMorUy wiA , unyielding will 
be excited to revenge. To cause Qhildren to go without their dinners 
is also very bad, often, very often injurious^ to -their health.' Equally 
bad is it to send them to bed imilumt supper. Children will never 
become ^j^.?ii^€7i^^hen suffering for food 4 or, when th^y think thdir 
parents unhiiid to them. They may be sent to ibed an hour earlier 
than USU9I or be placed in bed in the day*4ime ; bfit, Ji'svEK without 
their regular food !' (yhildren muts^ be convinced that it is the love 
and earnest desire of the parent or teacher to benefit them, Q4r all 
punishments, M.admoniiion, and all advice are wWly unavailing. 

19. The great object oi punishn^ent or admenition should be, to im- 
prove the morals, the manner^, the mind, and the heart of those 
who are thus corrected. ^ 



OBJECTION XXIX. 

Because there is a greater amount of fighting and 
quarreUing^ and less harmony \n those families and 
schools in which flogging is ifwroughly and cohsttrnt'- 
ly practised, than in those in which it is only occamn- 
aUy or tierer practised ; or, where all are constrained 
to do wh0t they should, by the influence of LbvB, 
coupled with a amscielitiausi &eme of doty. 

EVI£i RESUI/T8. 

,!• Where such a state, of things exists, it produces a lamenr 
table and mdaneholy train of evils, quite indescribable^ 
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2. In all such cases, very little interest is taken, either by 
teacher or pupils, in; the momly irUellecfual, or literary pro- 
ficiencjhpf the pupils. 

R £ M A R 9^vS . 

1.1 It is perfectly natan&l asd considtent tbat^^^n^ sboold cause 
children or pupils to do tihe same thing, viz. ;. io ififiict pain an 
Mers. This is /Certainly tnie. 

' .2. Uow cmn It heotientise t A parent or teacher ^^^ a child or 
pupil BO as to cause great pain and ifeeping. Will another child 
or pupil hesiffUe^. io inflict • jMttn 0ft him who^i they have wen 
heatefH from time ^o time ? Mast asswredlf he unll not, 

3. I visited a school^ (Hie day, and found it /in a tumultuoua 
and disorderly Audition. li'vras about tea minutes, before the 
close Qf . the sc)\ool. , Tiie teadier was walking abput the school- 
room with a ratan in his hand, of no mean dimetision& In the 
course of those ten minutes, he Jlagged several boys, om very se- 
verely. School was. then dismissed- What followed ?, Before all 
of the boys hjid passed out o? the 'school-room into the yard, ttoa 
bays returned to the teacher' s desk vnth compldirUs thu the other boys had 
Seen fighting them ! ! [ ' 

4. Yet, strange as it may seem, many parents and teachers 
flog their children or pupils ior fighiihg! 

6, I know an oihettoise excellent teacher, who never flogs hid 
boys for any .thing else but fighting ! But flogging excites and 
encourages fightirig by hardening the feelings t>f ti]ie child or pu- 
pil as to tKe sufferings of. o^A«r<, having been beaten himself! 



OBJECTION XXX. 

. . Because the practice of constant and daUy whipping 
children or pupils, has an almost teriain tendency to 
GARDEN the minds and feelings of those who are thus 
FLOGGED ; particularly, if it be done in the presence of 

jhefdmUijorscfiool: NO CHILB or PUPIL ^OULD 
EVER, under any drcumstances, BE PUNISHED in 
THE PRESENCE OF THE FAMILY or SCHOOL! 
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fiVIIi BBSUI^TS. 

1. A boy, who is flogged in the presence of the other 
members of the family or of the school, has, if a resolute^ 
determined^ or obstintUe boy, his r^6iig^6^u/ feelinga and bad 
passions excited, nine times in> ten.* 

2. A boy, thus flogged, if a diffident, rcserpe^, and consden- 
tious boy, becomes ditipirited, disheartened, and depressed in 
bis spirits. His. love of praise, bis ambitipn, and desire to 
make proficiency ih* his studies, wiU ail be prostrated, 

3. When a boy's feelings have become thus HARDENED, 
he is in a fit ccmdition to commit any offence or crime, however 
heinous, either in the^ family or the- school, at home or abroad. 

4/ The bpy who is whipped in the presence of others, will 
generally hold out longet before he wUl yield, than he would 
if punished privately. 

5, A still worse feature of the case should be stated, as very 
often Occurring. The 15oy, who is thus whipped, will, very" 
frequently, deceive his parent or teacher, and those present, by 
leading them to think that he was not much hurt ; and, when 
questioned afterward by his play-fellows, he wHl, mostusuoUy, 



« " I firmly believe that some of the worst feelings that human nature is 
Bubject tov are engerC^ed in the heart DXXIIINO THE HOURS OF COR- 
RECTION. If we correct our children in an asigry mood, they will naturally 
imbibe our feelings ; and, soon we shall see them taking yengbance in like 
manner, upon whatever may cross their inclinatlon."^-OASK£T. 

*^ Some consider their duty of governing their children to be performed fMri- 
toriaudy^ merely because they rtprave and punUk their children very flficn ; and, 
accordingly make it theif business to JiTui fault with them from merning to 
night, and to punisk them from week to toeek! In this way, reproof and punish- 
ment lose all their power,.aDd only serve to render the child more OBDURATE. 
Children arc ias easily injured by too much government, as by too litUe. Tlvey 
ought always to be watched with attention and tenderness, but not to be harass- 
ed A child alujoys flogged, becomes INSENSIBLE to shaM^, and INDIF- 
Fl^RENT to the desire, of commendation.. He steels himself against sulfering, 
and studies only how to escape correciiopr-^not how to gain the approbation of 
virtuous conduct. Destroy a' child's sIbnaibility, and you throw around him in- 
superable BARRIERS to higher, noblCT entert^nnpients. The chihl of an uiifeel- 
ing and brutal parent, will,, if he in turn becomes a parent, exhibit SRUTAHTy 
ONLY."— S. R. Hall: 
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add to this DECEPTION, the awful sin of LYING, by telHag 
them that, " the teacher fUcPnX hurt him muc/i.'^ 

REMARKS. 

' 1^ The parent or teactier will not; be likely if in privcUe^ to 

"famish tdo severely in consequence of the obstinacy of the boy.* 

f • '. ' ' \ ■ ' 

♦ "FlgOging in ScpooLs.-^The Board of School Visiters^ at New Haven, 
have recently had imder consideratioD the conduct of a ^ertaiQ sehoo^master in 
that Qity, who inflicted cruel chastisement on one of his scholars. They clos^ 
their report as follows:" 

*The too frequent habit of infticting 'corporal PB^fisHMENT, 'for' the vi(da- 
tion of tnere arbitrary, rules of discipline in- schools,* which are as various ^s 
the taste Of caprice of their authors, and sometimes as €tkfiird as they areiisekss^ 
confound PJ^^ minds of the young:, aU accurate distinctions between r^/*/ «?«* 
wrongs perverts the design of the law in deleg^ating so delicate a trust as the 
power of eorj^orai chas^iseTneTd into the hands of a stranger, blimts the sensibili- 
ties of the yoiriig, and HARDENS their- hearts to commit more wdigiuiiit op- 
PENGEs, for which is reserved ao puhiishment adequate for the same, within his 
province, to inflict.' • 

<' Oup sentiments exactly ; and we are right glad to see the names of seven 
intelligent citizens of New Hav^n appended to sp sensible a paragraph. A man 
who can not govern a school' without resorting to thfe brutal practice of flogging, 
may be sure that he is not fit for the noble calling of a Teauiher.*'— New* York 
Tribune. .,,--'• 

" Another important office of kihdness, is to administer reproof and punish- 
m^nt privately. Children, sometimes commit their ianlts before others, when 
the t)arent is present j necessity may thenxlemand, tliat they ^ould-be' reproved 
on the spot, and in tl^e presence ot those who witnessed the fault. Whenever 
this is not fhe calse, it will, in almost everyiostancie, be desirable, to administer 
the proper discipline in private. In this case the child will feel thathis eharac* 
ter is saved, and will be solicitous to preserve his good nanae in future, by good 
conduct. He will feel, also, that he is treated kindly, and will be grateful for 
the kindness. His inind will ^ left free, for di^ undivided exercise of venera- 
tion for his parent. The parent will, at the same time, have tne best possible 
opportunity for reproving him freely, largely, pungently, and sokmii&y; without 
that embtrrassment which /Will necessarily arise from the presence ofoUisrs, If 
reproved or punished^*e>rg others, the child will feel woundei>— will suppose 
that his character is sa^riJUed ; and he is degraded; and this without any visi- 
blc necessity. He will, therefore, be angry, SHUBBORN, pert, and not im- 
probably disposed to repeat Ms faul^ts, and to perpetrate^hets. These emotions, 
and these designs, he will not unnaturally disclose to his companions, and they] 
no less unnaturally, will enhance and encourage them. Thus the whole force 
of parental administration, win always be vfsakened, and not unfrequenlly de* 
storyed."l-S. R. Hall. " . . 
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2. Tb€( parent or teacher will be more likely to use suilable adnio- 
nilion, and 'to reo/son with hid child or pupil ; and, the child 'als6 to 
listen to, and be more prq/Ued by, the admonition and counsql given 
him. 

3. I have seen boys stand and be \^ipp£D with a rod or raiaiiy or 
BEATEN on the hand with iijiruldj VEfcY severely, without betraying, 
in their countenances, the least apparent emotion of pain, when they 
were suffering great pain, because they were determined to play the 
hero, and not let the ^' other children think them babies" f 1 ' 

4. They thus require, oftentimes, twice as much whipping to make 
them yield as they would IN PRIVATE.* 

5. As a matter qf hjumatiiiyj then, no child should ever be whip- 
PEuIN THE PRESENCE OP THE FAMILY OR SCHOOK 

6. I have seen several hoys^whipped at once, in the school. Some 
of them would walk away, weeping ; and, on arriving kt their seat^, 
would put down their tiny heads,- and contimbe to weep for some-time. 
Others would go away, shaking their k^adi with rage; and, in. temost 
svUen mdnner-j take their seats. Not a ieieur of sorrow, contrition, or 
reperitance from their eyeSj however. Were not those boys HARI>- 
BNED?f .. 

.7. Why have pMic EXECtrnoNS been aboi«I8Hed by the Legisk- 
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* « When a boy is chastised, at school, the effect is one of the two fpllowing 
kinds: If he isodfn genUe and tendier chanlcter, the punishiftent overwhelms 
a^d breaks his spirit. It destroys hope and confidence. It makes )iim shudder 
at the prospect before him/ of feuther sorrows. If he is of a bold and daring 
spirit, he heavi the rod wWunU windn^, he smiles, that all his comrades may see 
how little he cares for correction, and how useless 11 js, at least in His c^ase. Na 
good effect is produced in eithHsf, If a case of miscoifduct is so glaring as to per-r 
mit no itlher mode of treatment than the wkip, and we can scarcely imagine 
how this €«n: well be among young children, the correction should, unquestion- 
ably, be 1N> PRIVATE, and without obseiVailon on the part of the others. 

This takes away all the heroism and bravery of a stout resistance to pain." 

Tri/e Sun. " ^ ' 

t" How many 5ff/^iii^ hearts do we HARDEN'by pur own sternness j" how 
often are rising 5o35 suppressed hy harshreproofs ; how many by their gorgon as- 
pect turn the just fbrniirTg tear of contrition into stony HARDNESS, and leave 
it the Aucleos of selfi!>hness and rage ! And if these things are done ^en 
by parentis, who would * coin their hearts, and drop their blood for drachmas' 
to promote, the real good ofViosew&ovi the}/ punish, how much more otten are, they 
done by teachers, who, when roused by opposition, forget that there may be 
great selfishness in their determhiation to carry their point." — Prom Report of 
the Perkins' InsiItution for the Blind, Boston, (Mass.), 1845; 
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tsres of many ef the States?. Because it is . beiieyed, by all good 
and wise men, that all those, persons who witness them become 
HARDENED by seeing them ? 

8. Why have pubHc whipping-posts, formerly nsed in many of 
the, States, "been abolished t. wBecanse, as^ in the case o{. public exem- 
ii^m^ it is b^lieyed to have i HARDENING influence. . 

9. Suppose the Oommon Gosincil of the city of New York, should 
erect a jmblid whipping-poat in the Park, in front of the City Hall. 
How long would it be permitted to «tand thdre 1 Not one. single day. 
And why 1 Because the people would all uaite in the opinii^, that 
the pMic whipping (f criminals^ as formerly, is a baebaroub practice 
and has a ^aAdening influence on the minds and feelings of those 
who witness it. 

ID. Wbat is the difference? Letitbi^ remembered now and for 
ever, that irA^^in^ in. the fichool-roon^ IN THE PRESENCE OF 
THJS- SCHOOL is the mmey in it» demoraUzing and hardening in- 
fluence on. the pupils who witness it, as the PtTSLic whipping in the 
Par^ except aj>d ONLY tluct in the school-room, it is iif xinia- 
TURE ! t ! 1 1 .If one \s wrongs on the seme principle, ^' without any 
Tariiibreness or sbcdow of turning," is the other wrong. The flog- 
ging of children, always and wtsi^m^/v, has a hardsming and^n^ 
talizing influence on all those who see itr 

. ILK kindness to animals has a happy iftfluence 6b liie minds of 
those who practise it J and, if cruelty to animals or apy injury 4one 
to them has a bad influen<^ on the minds of those w}k> practise ihai^^ 
then Will the flogging of children .hff^rca brulalizing, demaralizingj 
and HARD3BNIN0 influence on thope who, witness it, in families 
or schools. 

12. Strange inconsistency — ^to have childrep witness j^^^n^ un- 
til they become hardened and callous. - Punishment, so often inflict- 
ed) loses its good influence, if indeed it etibr has any good influence. 
/Children, like butchers and soldiets, accustomed to the sight of 

suffering and the ii^flidion of pain, become hardened. . We are Un- 
willing to hare our children witness fights and- ether cr^el prac- 
tices, because they harden Iheir minds and feelings. The whip- 
ping of boys or pupOs in the pREsra^cE of the faihly or school has the 
same Bad effect. 

13. A&a positive proof of the HARDENING influence of flog- 
ging on those who ure whipped, it may be stated, as an undenia- 
ble <&ct, that, nine times in ten, both in fa^iilies and in soKools, 
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ibe same boys are ^hi^-ped^gain and again^ over and jover^ most con- 
clusively proving, even to a casual observer, that incessant and daily 
WHIPPING is NOT a good means of *•; Moral Discipline" in Fan^ilies 
and SchooI& Even a horse^ under the constant laah, will become 
HARDSNBD and disregard it, though at first higk-spwiled, 

14. I have made the following in({uiry of' scores, if not hundreds 
of teachers : ^^Do ypu not whip^ the mine bdys again atid again ?" 
Nine timt^ in ten, the answer is, ^'yes iiir." Again ; '^Do you ever 
whip the whole body of the school ?" The answer is dmost uniform- 
ly, " Oh, no ; many oi* most of ray pupils are neveb. whipped." My 
remark to those teachers has always been : '^Do you not see, then, 
that the flogging of them only HARDENS them, and, therefore, 
is not a good system of discipline ?" , 

15. Many boys, who are rather unfeeling, either from their former 
Bad associations 6r ^a^ habits, 'are, by the Exhibition of lohipping or 
the infliction of pain on other children, more and more HARD- 
ENED, though t%e system of instruction and discipline shotdd be 
such as to produce an entirely different state of feeling, sp ds to 
scften^ their hearts and make them better. ' • 

16. 'How many poor and neglected boys B/te sent to school who are 
beateW because they are ignorant, tH&ngktkss, or eyen reckless ; not 
because they are worse by wUv/reihp.u other more fortunate boys, but 
simply because they ^ave been neglected. • These, by scores and hun- 
dreds, both in the cities and in th^ country, are drimn to desperation 
hf the SEVEEE TQ^EATMENT whlch they dften receive in school. • They 
hate school. They becomie truants; and, more and more HARD- 
EHfib, merely for the want of a littk KINDNESS, on the part of 
the teacher and the other pupils, to awaken the dormant and kinder 
feelings of theit natures ! ! 

17. Many object to PRIVATE pukibbment because the pupil 
might and probably would misrepresent or falsely charge the teacher 
with sEVEi^iTir-or cruelty ! This statement is so futile and absurd 
as scarcely to merit any notice whatever. Suppose the boy whor is 
whipped, SHOULD complain ? Gould not his back be examined, «t once, 
and tR&oY adduced to show that he had lied, deceived:, or misrepre- 
sented ? . ■ ' ' 

18. A teacher of my acquaintance had a boy in his school whom 
he U'HIPPED very sevei'ely, again and again, in the presence of the school ; 
but, be did net, and could not make him yield, or show any perdtence 
wbd-tevef. ' Happening to be at his school, one day, he mentioned 
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the case of tbia boj to me. I proposed to him to whip him vi pri- 
vafe. He took him i&to another room, or detained him after s6hool| 
and talk«d to hiin some time. Then he requested him to take off 
bi4 coat, which he did. He then requiested him to take off hb v^est, 
which he did. By this time, he began to yield, his bosom to heay«| 
and the tearato start. The teaeher, being a very kind-hearted moa, 
became very mneh affected^ but remained silent. Soon, this obsUnate 
boy kneeled- l}efore the i;eacher, jand, in ike ma$i peniteM manner^ ask* 
ed thc(^ teacher's foi^ivenesS) and promised to do better. Of course^ 
the teacher did not yrhif hiia then ;• and, he never had. a more ohe- 
dieiU and kifid scholar, than he^was ever affee^rward f Numerous cases 
of this kind have -been told me ; and^ in all cases, iniMn my own 
experience tus teacher, the like results have followed* 

19. Just in proportion as f»€»,^both o^ and ycnng^boys and chii- 
dren; regard And treat with kindness the fcmalesj mothers, sisters, or 
friends, with whom they associate, so is society as to its morul or 
social character. How, then,, can we expect young gentlemen and 
boys. to treat girls and young, ladies with kindness, and regard them 
as the 'gentler, nobler, and lovelier sex, when they see parents and 
teachers [inen ! 1 / ] b^t them just as they do boys of ^ a sterner 
growth^' ? f GiRL$ shauid NEVER BE WHIlPPEI) whatever map 
be done ioith^OYB,'] . , ^ 

20. Would* a^ man, either drunk or sober, ever beat the toife of 
hif bosom, if he had not been previously HARDENED by the si^^ 
oi whipping, at home or ivt ischooll NEVER. How many men,, 
who have been accustomed to see girls becden, liie same as botb 
were :ft2a^»l]^ their fathers. of teachers, have, in their angry moments, 
either drunk or sober, (more the laMer probably), beaten their wve8| 
just as they would ^beat men with whpm they may have - dificulty, 
trouble, or quarrel ! Would they, if they had been otherwise train- 
ed^ ever presume to strike their wives iox any oause whatever ? I 
believe not. Let the person and character of the pnuUe, then, be held 
sacred. Could a son ever be found so ba^ a;nd inhuman ar to-^^o^^er 
strike his mother or father, if not previously hardened by exaniple % 
Is it possible that a Police officer or Constable could,' in the brutid 
manner, sometimes exhibited in the streets of olir city, hurry a. fe- 
male on to a . cart, exposed to the gaze of wicked men and boys, 
Uish^her there, put his foot on her — ^yes, woman, (though degraded) ; can 
it be that a man, possessed of the ordinary feelings of a man, could 
do this, a he had not been HARDEN ED by seeing children beaten 

6 
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by parents or teachers ? NO. At wbatever cost or fefsonal taen- 
px or incoDvenience, he would place the .woman in a closed carriage, 
ahut out from the gase of men and boys ; and, in the Icindest man- 
ner take her to the place of destiontion. Cam, we, ha^e we any 
right to expect that children will be huraant'^ amiable^ or decent, when 
such brtUiU BGeneB are exhibited to their view ? No, nsvee. 

21. This system of public flagging and Seating children runs 
through all onr soeial- relations with its HARDENING influence. 
He who is accustomed to see the . sufferings of others coolly, can him- 
aelf, unmoved^ inflict pain on others, after a very litlje pfactica It 
is impossible for a child, who sees another ^et^ere/y whipped and suffer 
]pain, to have the same kind and tender feeling for him which he would 
otherwise have. Who would ever think, on arriving at boyhood, 
youth, or manhood, of settling any difficulty by fisticuffs or duel- 
ling, if he were not trained to beating, by parents and :teachers in 
ehiidbood 7 N&ae, ndne. These evil passions are excited by the 
system of floggingy sla/pping their ears, strikittg ikeif thighs with 
« heavy ferula, &c., until all the kinder feelings for ^e tuffetvngs 
of ethers^ are wholly beaten^ out of them 1 • . > 

y^ 22. A boy who "f»w5< be beaten,^^ at home or at sphool, on the slkme 
/ principle ^' mvst be beaten" when a man ; for, if he is not rsa^oTied mithj 
\ I and, in kindness^ shown the wrong which he has done, but is beaten^ 
\\ be will not submit to any thing ^vi BEAtnNo. when grown to man- 
M bood. Could there be a man foun^, in our whole country, who 
would cpipmence beating another for any supposed injury, unless 
bis feelings had first become HARDENED and callous by witness- 
ing the sufferings or pain of children, who were whipped at home or 
at school ? By this he becomes perfectly regardless of tho sufibring 
or pain of his felloW-pupil. Seat6|l on his bench, day after day^ and 
compelled to witness' the writhing «nd pain of his fellow-pupil, 
icaused by the beating of the teacher, he can not and toiU not 
feel remorse or uahappiness when he sees that pupil suffer pain 
from a blow;, or a kick which he, himselfy gives him for some -at* 
leged offence. On the contrary, , swcA boys- will speak of their ex- 
ploits in having ^ea^tf» . another boy, blackened his eye, or kn4)cked 
bim.down, ^c.^ &o., with apparent ddight. But, bad these boys 
been trained to feel. unha,ppy at the suferings of others, instead 
of being compelled to witness this pain and writhing of. their fol- 
low pupils in school from beatings they never VH>zUd thi%k of beating 
.t2ch other. Howv is it -with duelling? How with war V Have not 
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l^eae., their unhappy in^VLeno^ on the social aad moral eondition of 
society? Do n^t soldiers quarrel more than others? Do they not 
settle all their difficulties or disputes By Mows 6t with weapons^ both 
among themselves . and with * the citiflens among whom they happen 
to be?* . . ' , ' 

23, . If the constant and daily exhibidon or recital of isrimes «nd 
yioes be injurious 9,ni hareteninig in their tendency, thends it injurious 
anti HARDENING to have children /a^^<^2 d^^y after day in the prts* 
erice of the school,- 

24i No child should ever see pain ; inflicted on others^ either on 
cihtT children Qx on animals, if it, be possible- to prevent. it. Some- 
times you will see yos^ng m^n, and even ol4 men too, wheii riding 
along, the lo^dj, recklessly Btrih^e with a whip, a goose, or a sheep^ 
pr a hog, which is quietly .eating or lying by the sid6 of the read, and 
even^ laugh . at the injury done or pain inflicted ! . No boy ever did 
this, when grown up, unless his feelings had become cations imd 
HARDENED by being flogged at home or at school, or both^ or 
had witnessed a great deal of it. One tiding js certain^ no good, inan 
ever did or does such a mea% act. 

. 2&. A child, who has always been kindly treated by his parents 
an,d has ney^r been ^^^^2 by them, or seen i^am i^ie^ee^. on others, 
will be kind to his brothers and sisters. .Such a child will also be 
kind to the domestic animals,, the cat, the dog,. &o,, and i^U not 
strike or kick them, .or pull them or push them rudely. 
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• " Flogoiwg in the Navt. — ^Perhaps severe measures ^tx&somdimes oeeessary, 
to quell disturbances amoug sailors, since if such acts are,allowed to pass with- 
out, 4t might prove subversive ol' discipline j it is a mattet; however) with which 
we are but little acquainted ; but the idea of cutting a nUmh fiesh off Ms btmes, 
seems to us to be worthy on^y of a country inhabited by savages or detrums. Vet if 
thefe mt£5f i>e flogging iii the Navy, why not flog the officers for indiscretions, as 
well as the saikfrs ? If an officer is found in a .state c^ inebriation, 6t breaks 
the rules of the ship, is he tied up to' the rigging and punished with. the lash ? 
No : a slight reprimand is about all he gets, and that ofUy when the case can 
' not be glossed over, or the offence is one of too |^at public notoriety. What is 
sauce for the goose is sau<:e for 'ihe gander, and we would ask" those naval disci- 
plinarians who are so enamored of the " cat," how they would like a taste of 
it 1 We don*t reconimend i| to be applied, for the .punishment is brutalizing 
and HORRIFYING ; aiad whenever it is inflicted, the man, if he be again £t for 
service, is ever afterward CALLOUS of heart, and perfectlj; INDIFFERja^'T 
to his condition. What is the Secretary of the Navy about, that he does not 
lift up his powerful voice in denounciUjg ihe torture of iAe lash ?— Boston, {Mass.) 
Paper. 
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"26. Children sbonld not witness the butchering or slangbtering of 
animahsL It hardens their fine and originally kind feelings. The 
barbarous and oniel manner in which the legs of calves are tied io^ 
gether ; and, the manner in which these calves are carried tltfongh 
the streets of our cities in carts, harden the ohiidren who see them. 
' 27. An active little boy said to me, a lew weeks since, ^ Pid you 
ever go into M^r. — '■ — '- — ^s Bchool?" I answered^ " yes." Said he, 
^ I used to go there, but I do pot go there now, I do not go any- 
where." "Why do you not go longer?" I inquired. "Because," 
said he, "the teacher. whipped so badly ; and^ he whips now worse 
than he did. They say he is getting crazy, he' whips so badly." 
I asked this smart little fellow, who was apparently about ten yea^ 
of age, if it ever did him any good to be whipped. He answered, 
very promptly, " No, lBir. It never did me any good. T could do 
any thing, if he had been kind to me ; but. it^only made me\ angry to 
he whipped?'^ 

28. When a boy. is a/ngry he is swelled or puffed up so that hit 
muscular system is hard and u^iyielding ; and, when this is the case, 
it becomes HAEIfENED, after a length of time, like the black- 
smith's arn^ or the . shoemakeVs knee, so as almost entirely to resist 
the blow of the parent or teacher, struck on the back or hand, 

/80 that the desired effect is almost entirely lost. 

29. It also HARDENS the feelings of all pupils to see the teach- 
er walking the school-roomi with a whip constantly in his hand. I 
knew an excellent teacher in one of the interior towns in the State 
of New York, who always fsent to the nearest grove when he needed 
a whip ; and, he broke it into pieces and threw it away as soon he 
had used it, never keeping a whip in hift school ordy while -using it 

30. It IS neither just^ republican^ nor democratic to occupy the time 
of the school, hour after hour, in whipping a portion of the boya» 
l^heh the majority are not jisobedient. The remainder of the school 
will, of eour^e, become hardened. Why should the other pupils be 
fubjected to' the sight of seeing boys whipped, when they, them- 
selves, have done no wrong ? Their time^ too, should not be thus 
^en, 

31. It is an outrage on the feelings and on ike rights of the other 

Spipils who Tiever disobsy, to subject them to the unpleasant specta- 
e of seeing one or more of their fellow-pupils, (more un&rtunate 
than ihej), beaten for some. misconduct. It ia wrong, because the ex- 
ample is unnecessary to the body of the children who never disobey. 
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It can not, therefore, hare any other effect than to HABDEN their 
feelings, 6r, to cause them to disrespect their teacher who thus beats 
them. ^ 

32. Perhaps, this is one of the very worst features of PtmLio 
iohipping. If it doek not HARDEN those who are never whipped, 
it certainly does cause them to lose etll respect and good feeling for the 
teacher who flogs others seyercly. Many teachers never flog more 
than 071^ in six of their pupils at all. ' --^ ' 

33'. An intelligent and excellent lady, with whom I am acquainted, 
sent her little son to a teacher' in whom she had great confidence. 
She had nevet' whipped her little boy, but always reasoned with him 
and endeaTored to show him the vyrong. This boy was a very spright- 
ly and energetic boy,, always active, always , busy. Of course, he 
must and would be busy in school ; and,, when the teacher neglected to 
give him interesting lessons to engage and otcupy his mind he was, aft 
a mattejr of course, mischievous. The teacher lohipped him again and 
again. Still, he grew worse and worse ; and, at length, seemed per* 
fectly HARDENED. Then, the mother was informed for theirs* 
time what a dreadfully bad child her little son was 1 The mother 
told the teacher he must reason with her son. He did so : and after 
two or three days he became perfectly obedient^ and caused him no 
more trouble / ' * 

34. Many bad boys, who are flogged for their misdeeds, and thts 
/become HARDENED, often,' very often maKe every effort— even to 

that of LTING, to have other boySj whiw»ed or otherwiae punished ; 
and, then take delight in seeing them writhe in pain from the whip- 
ping ! ! ! 

35. A teacher called up a lovely boy to whip him. Be iiad never 
been whipped at school, and, looked, with dread and horror,' oh the 
expectation of being flogged. Of course, he begged, entreatedy and 
finally screamed, so loudly that his three sisters, who Were below is 
ihe female department, heard him, Jeft their seats, ran up stairs, 
and stood around him to prevent the teacher from whipping their lit- 
tle brother 1 Did this show of female loveliness and sisterly affection 
have any influence on the teacher ? Oh, yes. It enraged him so 
that he whipped him more severely f What was the effect on tbesd 
affectionate sisters ? After their IRtle brother, had been flogged 
SEVEHELT several times, they became do HARDENED, that, his 
pitiful entreaties and bitter c'ries^ when whipped, would soaroelj 
cause them to raise their heads from their booh / > 
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36. The announcetnent of Rules, the expluning of PrincipieSy 
ghoold be brfofe and to the whole school ; but^ all reprimands and 
fwrdshmenis fot the violation of those ndes or principles^ should be 
given or inflicted with the transgressor IN PRIVATE. \ 

.37. A very bad boy, who had been dreAdJvJfy whipped by other 
teachers, knocked on the head, &c., &e., until he was perfectly eal- 
lous and HARI^ENED, was completely subdued and conquered by 
another and more hvmaTu teacher who. seated him on the floor with 
his feet on the bench^ until the tears of penitence and submission 
came from his eye& The teaoher was very careful, in that case, not 
to keep him in that situation kio long as to produce siUlenness but an* 
pentan<5e.* 

38. JUany teachers .have 3ea{«n; children so ^e^^e^y that the public 
authorities hate been obliged to interfere. This is another proof of 
the hardening influence of ^flogging ; for, how eouid a child require 
so severe a punishment before he would yield, unless he had become 
HARDENED by previous Actings.? 

39. One great recbson why I wish corperal punishmeni in private, 
is, that I ^ sincerely believe, there would not then be more than one 
TENTH as much as there would be, if administered in thepresence of the 

family or schooL . ' ' 

40. Many parents and teachers whip children for telling lies. 
Why whipping^ itself^ causes many children to lie 1 It so hard- 
ens their feelings and consciences that they will very <^ten lie to 
bide a fault or crime so as to prevent «thc whipping I Would it' not^ 
in nearly all pases, be attended with much more, permanently good 
results, if parents and teachers would show them in bold relief, not 
only the great wickedness of telling lies, but also that, when grown 
up, they would never be believed or respected ? 

41. Another reason for the abolition of the use of the rod, is, that we 
may, when the flogging of bots is done away with, look forward with 



• " The h&bit of knocking children about the head'and ears, I ntteTlj repudiaie 
as BRuf AL in ike'extreme, dangerous^ and oden dis€Uirou» in its consequerices. I 
will here take occasion to remark, that the study of human physiology as a gen- 
eral exercise in our schools, Ideem of great importance ; and, I hail its intro- 
.ductiou as an efficient means of future improvement in their discipline. No 
person unacquainted with the (aws of lil^ and health, with the beautiful mech- 
anism of the human system, and its relations and dependances, is properly 
qualified to take chai^ (MT a school."--!. F. Mxck, Superintendent of PMic 
SchooUinike City of Rochester, IQ44,' 
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hof^ to tl|e time when britte animals will be treated' with more kind- 
ness and hwnanity. When horses will not be driven or loaded be- 
yond their strength. Wheli boy£i will not, throw stones at the qaiei 
gheep, goose, or pig. When the worse than brutal practice of tpiTtg 
the legs of cialves and throwing them on the pavement, there to suffer 
-T— these, and other ^ntetties will be done away. This. we may never 
hope for or expect' while Human beifags are l^eaten / > 

. 42. Another reason why corporal, pu/iishmeni should be diepensed 
widi, in every possible eBse^if not in all cases, is^ that from die mannev 
in which it is Tiouradminisiered, it is more injurious than BENEFiciAit 
aa a/means of MORAL DisoiFLiKE. 

43. As stated, under Objection XXVIII, that in substituting 
o^Aer .punishments than FLOjaoiNo, care should be taken not to use 
those equally or more objectionable in their ^degrading or IIARD^ 
ENING- influence or tendency ; such as holding up or out, aft 
arm's length, a very heavy book; standing on one leg^ &o., &a. 
These ' HARDEN their minds and feelings equally bad.* 

44. Parents and^teachers have often inquired of me, my opinion on* 
the subject of *^ whipping children ;" and^ I have often answered them 
thus : -^ If either be ^punished, the parents und teachers should be 
instead of the children, for not interesting and amusing them so as 
to prevent their being mischievous." And this is true^ nine times itf 
ten. Children are mischievous, wicked^ or ii^. because they have noth^ 
ing of interest to engage and bccupy their ever active and busy 
minds. ^^ An idle man's head is the deviPs workshop," says the ^d 



• ** To imprison timid chiklren in a dark and solitary place ; to bracfe open 
the jaws with a piece of wood ; to torture the muscles and bones, hy the strain 
of an unnatural position, or of holding an enormous weight ; to inflict a wound 
upon the instinctive feelings of modesty and delicacy, by making a girl sit with 
the boys, or go out with them, at recess; to bring a whole class around a fellow- 
pupil, to ridicule and shame him ; to' break down the spirit of self-respect, by 
enforcing some ignominious compliance ; tc give a nick-name ; — these, and 
such as these, are the gentle appliances, by which some teachers maintain the 
empire of the school-room ; — as though the muscled and bones were less corpo- 
real than the skin ; as though a WOU,Ni> op the SPIRIT were of less moment 
than one in the FLESH ; and the body's blood more sacred than the soul's pu- 
rity. But of these solemn topics, it is impossible here to speak. I can not, 
however, forbear to express the opinion, that punishment shotUd kever Ife in/lict» 
ed, except in cases op the EXTREMEST NECESSITY ; while the expcri- 
, menVo£ syrnpafhyj confidence^ petsuasum^'encouragementf should be repeated, FOR 
EVER iNO EVER."— HoRApE Mann. . 
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I idage. So is it with a cI)ild-8 idle, unemphyed, or unoecufned head. 

I Let both parenia and teachers look well to this. SmplojniaBt^ em- 

nj jjpftnt iff Jjip gf^t j^rtcefUive of mischief and erime. /' 

45. If children vrer Af floigged^j they should he for om thing onlt 



Is^^ 



— absoltUe^ wiLFUx., and malicious I)ISOB£Pl£NCtI withoBariNAXB 

aa well as ' paEMKinT ated intention to do the wrong or qfemee. r- 

" tGrVoXtLe^reasoning &ciilties lie immediately undtrthe Mftltee 
.jmr/ of the skin (d a boy's back or hand, so that they ahcHild be roused 
hj flogging or . kitting it with ja wAipj ralany 6r ferula to ahaipen or 
brighten them % . Or, are they ..in the brain ? 

47. Again ; great caution should be used as to the kannbr of 
/ administering corporai punishment aa well «s the mmiVMSKr by 

irhich It is inflicted. The wo&se than BARB ABOUS practice 

rf beating the dislicate hand of a boy with a FEBULA should 

I NEVER be toknited. Neither sl^ould the hand be stniok with 

I any instrument whatever 1 If flogoino be done at all, it should 

V I be with a suUahle whip, or light (not a heavy) ratan, applied to 

\ I the back between the shoulders-^-md NO WHERE ELSE, oa 

\| any consideration whatever. 

48. When I pass into a school,- or go into a family ehrcle, and 
aee the lovely, innocent, find smiling countenances of childtea, so 
pleasant and happy, the mere thought m idea that they are tp be 
beaten by their parents or teachers- is dreadful to me. In j^ort, I 
oan not conceive of a mate ekpiorable and affectino sight,' than to 

4^. ^ see either a parent or teacher teoerdjf Vfm a tendery ^^i^Honaie^ and 
' ^ noble-hearted boy. 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PRETENTIVE 

Every parent or teacher should always speak kindly 
and affectionatdy to his child or pupil. 

GOOD BESUlfTS. 

1. A child or pupil, to whom the patent or teacher speaks 
kindly^ will, nine times in ten, do what he is requested to do 
wUlinglj/ and pleasantly* ^ . 

i 

* " Sternness has its place, but il^is not iabitnai.** — Prof. Olmsted. 

" KINDNESS will always do GOOD. It makes others happy— and that 
is doing good. It prompts us to seek to bei>efit others — and that is doing good. 
It makes others gerUU and benignmU — and that is doing GOOD." — ^Rsv. 
Albeet Barn£«. 
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2. Every, child or pupil, who is kindly and affectionately 
treated, will listen to advice and admonition with more atten- 
tion and willingness, than one who' is spoken to in an unkind 
manner, 

REMARKS. 

1. Teachers should always speak kindly to their pupils in school 
When a hoy comes into a school, for- the first time, the teaeher 
should, in a kind manner, speak tb him, particularly if he he a small 
hoy. ' This will interest him. Kindness he^ets kindness. He tdll 
then love his teacher, and love his school also. 
. 2. The teiicher should always take particular notice of the poor 
and neglected pupils of his school. Let the other pupils isee this. It 
will have a good, moral influence. If any children in Ihe world 
should he treated KINDLY, those who ace treated badly at home 
should he ; and stick children are more likely to he influenced hy 
KINDNESS than any others. Many men, WW pests and scourges 



** The teacher should l^ habitually amiahle. He most win the Jieart of his 
pupil. . Thje key to it is KINDNESS. A little girl was showing to a sjrmpa- 
thetic young lady, at her request, the fine things which her father had brought 
home to her, but made no expressions of gratitude to the fkther who had so 
carefully prpyided for her. The young lady said, you must love your father 
▼ery much, my dear, though you do Hot speak of him^ She turned away from 
her finery as if it possessed no value in h^r eyes; and, sobbing, replied, ' he 
never speaks KINDLY to me.' Some Teachers seem to suppose that to return 
a smiling salutation, and to mingle their hearts-with those of their pupils, is to 
relax their authority, and let themselves down, as they term it. Now, so far 
iiom that, it is tkeJM step towards estaiiisking autkority» He should satisfy the 
pupils that he is a KIND and generous- man, deeply interested in their happi- 
ness, and withal, that * he is one of hnnbess and resolution, who will not allow 
any thing wrong.' I do not like the Teacher, said a little boy, and I do not 
wish to go to schoQl. Why, does he whip you my 6on1 O no, he never 
punishes us. Does he scold you 1 — No, sir — ^but he is so cross. Nobody ever 
established authority by molding, or ever ensured obedience by it it is a down- 
right vice in man or woman. * I pray you avoid it.' Cheerfulbess and 
KINDNESS, like the sun, warms and animates; and there is that at the bottom 
of the heart of every child, which never fails to i^eqpond to it. When the little 
fellow comes in, in the morning, with his eyes sparkling with animation, and 
Ms face smiling with pleasure^ the Teacher ought to repay him, if it be but with 
a smile too; and then he Is happy for that day. But, if on the contrary, he is 
met with a frown, or, unnoticed, sent to his seat, a warm little, heart, all gushing 
with tenderness, is chilled and frozen." — Pnnn an Address before the Cfeamga 
(Ohio) Qmnly Deaehers^ Jnstitutey by Hon. William L. PfiRKiNS. 
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of society, who have grown up in ignorance and vice, might have been 
trained up to us^ulness and honor, if they had been taken by the 
hand, whe& ohildren, and treated KINDLY. 

3. When a boy comes into school, on a cold morning, the ieaeher 
should, if he be a small boy, speak KINDLY to him ; and, if he 
complaind or eries, he should take his little hands in his and warm 
them. No mfatter, if he should hot tK>mmene6 his school that cold 
morning, iintil a quarter past nine.- The good inflteence, whick will 
be exerted by the teacher^'s KINDNESS to- the little ones, will be 
far better thiin twenty lessons in grammar or arithmetic* 

4. Parents should always speak KINDLY to their children, 
when retiring or going to bed.- Then, mor^ than at any other time, 
is' it important that children should have. their hearts softened by 
voices and tooksof tenderness and KINDNESS. They should go 
to rest with thoughts of Lovi^ and affection for their parents, atid 
GRATITUDE and LOVE to their Heavenly Father for his goodness to 
them. How can we expect children to say their evening prayei^d 
accej>tably and with a. blessing to themselves, if they are required or 
permitted to retire to bed, ill-humOred or vcMd by a frown or 
UNKIND words f;om their parents ? And yet, many parents send 
their children to bed, not only in bad feelingyhxit' dten hungry, as 
punishment for some offence. No course can possibly be more otfjectumr 
able, [See page 74, Remark 18.} 

5. Not long since, I spent an eveniitg at the house of a friend with 
several other friends and acquaintances. This friend had two in- 
teilesting and lovely boys, about ten and twelve years of age, who 
very mttch enlivened the company with their innocent prattle and 
child-like hilarity. About half past 8 o'clock, thb father called these 
Uttle boys to him, near where 1 waff sitting ; and, taking each one by 
the hand, he said very KINDLY and pleasantly to them, '' my 
children, it is time for^you to retire.. You will feel di;m and heavy, 
at school tormorrow, if you sit up any longer." They both hung 



• The fdUowing ResohdunL was tidopUd by the Orlbans Countt (Nw Y.) 
Teachers* Contbntion, Jan, 1847. 
"Resolved, 

That every Teacher should impart to his school dail^^Iessons 
on the much neglected subject of morals; and thar there is no wavof impart- 
ing those lessons so effectually as by the Teacher** constant example of KIND-. 

NESS, JUfcTI<JE,. INTEGRITY", EaUANIMITY, SYMPATHY, RUd AFFECTION." 
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tbexT heads for a moment ; then, both, with a pleasant smile, kissed 
their father, then their mothiu* ; and, then took leave of the company. 
A lady, one of the company, who sat near us, expressed great surprise 
that "the little boys should retire so willingly^ when they appeared so 
happy with the <:ompany and th^ music." The gentleman replied, 
^ I always speak KINDLY' to my children, and they nerer wsoiiey. 
To-morrow morning; I shair say'to them, my children, I was mnch 
pleased that jrou retired so willingly last evening ; and, your conduct 

was very highly appfbved By Mrs. who saw you retire so 

pleasantly and 'guidly. This,'* said he, " is their reward, my appro- 
bation, and the o^fo^o^ion of their ^nnui^."* 

6. Often, very often in a fanuly, there is a child more dull, has 
\^s intellect, &a, than 'the other children. The parents should be 
very- particularly KIND ta such a child. This will have a good 
influence oil the minds of th« other children of the family, t 



* " How TO, Speak to CiirLOR^N. — It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corporal punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, 
and by words alone. There is one other means of government, the power and 
importance of which are seldom regarded — I refer to the human voice. A blow 
may be inflicted on a child, accompanied' with words so uttered, as to cowUeract 
enHrely its intende4 effect ; or^ the parent may use language, in the correction of 
the child, not objecticmable in itself, yet SPOKEN in a TO^E wlMch more 
than defeats its influence. ^jCt any oiie -endeavor to recall the image of a fond 
mother, long since at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear counte- 
nance are brought vividly to recollection ; so also is her voice ; and blessed is 
that parent who is endowed with a pleasinct utteaanoe. Wliat is it which lolls 
the infant to repose 1 It is not an array of mere words. There is no charm to 
the untaught one, iu letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the saund which 
strikes its.little ear that soothes and composes it to sleep. A few notes, howe.ver 
unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a SOFT TONE^ arq found to possess a magic 
influence. Think we that this influence is Confined to the cradle 1 No ; it is 
diflitsed over every age, and ceases not while the child remains under the 
parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner, and boisterous in speech ? I. 
know of no instrument so sur^ to control these tendencies, as the gentle tones 
of a mfother. She who speaks to her son MrsMyy does but give to his conduct 
the saiy:tion of , her ovm example. , She jtours fiU 071 the already raging fiavu. 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the TONE in which we ADDRESS it."— Littell's 
Living Age. . . ^ 

f ^' If parents would have their children' KIND and benevolent, they muat 
not only keep those influences which create a contrary disposition from being 
exerted, but they must bring such to bear upoU the child as wiU create b^nevo* 
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' 7. Several yeara, since, I spent two or three days with an interest- 
ing family in a neighboring State. One of the children, then about 
four or five years of age, had, by a very severe disease, its intellect so 
impaired, that it was quite idiotic. The parents and all of the o^her 
children, treated this ur^ortunate child with the greatest KINDNESS 
ieind attention.. Never did I witness a more beautiful and heavenly 
aight ! -This family was one of the best governed, and apparently, one 
of the most happy .with which I was ^ver acquainted ; and, I sincerely 
believe that the iinifprm KINDNESS of the parents to tbis child 
had more influence over the other childfen than mj^ other causes to- 
gether. . , ^ 

. 8. .An vUNKIND and umteelino man, whose father, in conse- 
quence of great J[K)dily infirmity and> extreme old age, had become 
entirely.i^io^ic, so that he required some one of the fami^ to feed 
him, was, one day, making a wooden trough, while his little son stood 
by the ^ide of him, He said.to his father,/^ What are you. making 
t]^l trough for ?*V. The father ' answered, '^ for your grandfather to 



lence; Pains most be taken to. awaken firequtnt ezootions of KINI>NESS, that 
t^e child may learn to derive jdeasyre from them." — Teachers' Advocate. 

"Make home attractive. Be cheerful, KIND, and agreeable yourselves. 
Never wear "a frowning brow or litter a croto or angry word before your 
children. A dull face, a crabbed expression, a peevish, fietful. disposition, are 
entirely out of place amid the sanctities of home, around, the domestic fireside, 
in the presence of the happy looks and sboling cheeks of innocent childhood, or 
more spber youth; S^ne men have a smile' for every pUu:e but home. They are 
mild and gentle every where but among their own household. This is a great 
error-^zee must call it a hetticius kn. If tliere is a spot Under beaten that should 
call out the best aHtotions, the wannest love;' and the KINDEST smiles, it is 
in that dear aric, our home. 

. "i If ^parents were more particular to dO their duty kk (his respect^, it would 
have a glorious influence, and tell nobly on the future character of the rising 
generation." — PurLAnsLPHtA Saturday Courier. 

In an 'article^ wriUen by a correspondent of the Boston Daily Wm«,*the writer, 
who had visited the State Normal School, at West Newton,. (Mass.), sayd: 

" Above all things else, however, I admired Uie elevated moral tQUe which 
^emed to pervade the whde Institution. A sense a[:dutf^ of right, a love for 
what is useful and excellent, are the only principles appealed to in its manage- 
ment. A spirit of gentleness, and truth, and KINDNES3 seems to pervade 
the atmosphere of the place." 

'' A good criterion by which to judge the dispceition of a man is, to watch him 
when he .passes some boys at plajs. ^ A £IND man wfU step out of the way, 
and let the little fellows have their sport: a crabbed one will pjosh through the 
* ring* and spoil their fun." — Disirict School Journal. 
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eat out of." To which the little son qttickLy replied, « father, ihall I 
make you stich a irough to eat out of, when you are as old as grand* 
father ?" This KIND rebuke melted the heretofore uitfeding heart 
of the father. The unfinished trough was destroyed^ and this KIND 
boy eTor after, until his death, fed \na helpless and «2io^ grand&tiier I 

9. An excellent teacher of my acquaintance, who taught a schocd 
in one of the interior oountiefe of the State of New York, had a yery 
bad boy in his school . He had fought every preyious teaeher, and 
had ruined every school^ taught in the district for several years. This 
teacher requested him to remain, a few moments^ after the close of 
the school, on the first day. He |K>ok him by the hand, and said to 
him, in a very KIND and familiar manner;''! have understood that 
you are a very bad boy ; but, from your appearance, I think it must 
jbe K mistake. I have come here' to teack you; und, I suppose you 
have come to learn?^ The boy or rather young man, (who was six- 
ieen or seventeen years of age), said '''yes sir, I have cbme to school to 
learn." " Weil," said the teacher, " I intend to treat you as a gentle- 
man, and I shall expect you to do the same to meJ' The boy smUed and 
said, « t will try to do it."^ " Very well," said the teacher, " I will 
do all I can to instruct you." "They shook- hands and separated. 
The next day. this hoj was in his seat ; and, the teacher remarked, 
that, '^ during the whole six months, I had no difficulty with him, 
having wholly subdued him by this act of KINDNESS;" 

10. We have, in the words of Sacred Scripture, not only the proof 
of the great importance and certain influence of KINDNESS to 
others, but. also, the full assurance ^hat the feeling of love is always 
called forth by acts of KINDNESS ; " we love Hm, beoause he first 
loved us." 

11. It is not the amiaMej the pleasant j the mild^ the affectiona^^ 
and the KIND parent or teacher who is disohtyed^ and whose require- 
ments are disregarded; but, it is the seoere^ the-ficMe, the trijlingj the 
impulsive, Hniunamiabie parent or teacher whose children or pupils 
take delig/U in disobeying; KINDNESS is nether returned with un- 
kindness by children or pupils, unless that kindness becomes a false 
Z;mr^?K?5s, better . or more appropriately called indulgence. Never. 
But, the parent or teacher who is steady in his purpose of requiring 
<fbedience to all his requests and reasonable demands ; And, unites with 
this steadiness and firmness g( purpose, amiahiUty, affechon^ an 
interest in the happiness^ amusements, and pleasures of his children or 
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pupils, together with KINDNESS, will NEVER be disobeyed^ 
either initeniionaUy^ maliciously^ or' wilfuUy. , ' 

12. HaT^ not the Secretariei* ofWar and of the Navy, im this 
country, lind in i^iDgland. the Keep'ers of Prisotis, Penitentiaries, and. 
AsylumB, found that KINBNESS is better than severity V' Mosi 

assmed^y. If sa with those ininateS) most of whom are hardened in 
vice and crime^ how qinch more will KINDNESS have a good 
indu6nee on those wh!>se minds are /^^^ and unprejitdieed ?* 

1&, I once knew an ezeellent teaeh-e* -who always, in tb^f veify 
KINDEST manner, played with his pnpiljs in the field or on the 
play-ground in ail their amusements ;- and, the ONLY pfmishmerU 
which he '.ever infiiotcd on his pupils, tras^^t^t. liiey should riot take 
purt with* him^aild the o^^ pupils In theit play at recess or intermicK 
siohl - ' 

14,. It is pro^essddy if noifc PEA<yns5i5, by aU: Ohristjans, at loast^thai, 



♦ One of the ablest writertjm Prison Discipline has said, V^^ , 
"Seteral'Instiintions ip our land hav^ demonstrateid the assertion, that, a 
gen^ous ah5 confiding treatment of the prisoner has diminished the numier of 
re-commitmehts. Ingratitude may, sometimes, be the return ibr KINDNESS} 
but, in general, it will be. found, that^ the wnit -are made better by humane 
treatment To diminish the amount of cr^me throu^jiout the iand^ ft i% not nep 
cessary to mak^ punishnients more severe. It is only requisite to, render convic- 
tion MORE CERTAIN." 

Extracts IVom the Proceedifigf of the Prison Discipline Association, held at 
the Stuyvesant Institute, Dec. 32, 1846. - 

"Judge Edmonds advrertedto the liewiBystem of management in Uie Sing^ 
Sing prison, which has been, greatly improved under it in the thre? years past ; 
for, while 2,000 laches were administered ^r moi^th [ ! ! |], on an average, now 
scarcely ai^y seicere punishment is fdund necessary^ But let it not be suj^qsed 
that this reform has been brought about withodt opposition, or that those con^ 
cemed in it dM not meet opposition and opprobrimh. Fkr otherwise j but they 
had triumphed. ^ - . > > ^ 

" Isaac T. Hopper remarked, that, wherever QHRisTiANiTf prevails^ there will 
prevail some system for meliorating the condition of the outcast and the sufier- 
ing, He remembered that a few years ago, feeling in regard to t^e prisoner 
was quite dlfier€;nt from that, of the present day. He' remembered that, in Penn- 
sylvania, . fifty years'ago, whep the mitigation of the punisThment of prisoners 
was discussed, great objection was made to any change. He also remembered 
wh6n {Prisoners, chained , to a ball, in couples, and- otherwise marked, were €m-^ 
ployed as scavengers ; but, this had be^n found to sour their tempers; and, a 
milder mode of d^atmeht has been found to answer a Ae^/er purpose.. It has been 
discovered that KINDNJESS is rriare powerfui, than SEVERITY or FUNISH- 
MBNT." ''■'-',: 

7 
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to make an enemy become a friend, he should be treatod with. 
KINDNESS. If that be a true and good principle for men or 
^uUsj how miich -ff^or^ .^rue will it be found in our intercourse with 
CHILDREN, who havo le89 prejudice and le^a fixed habits of thought and 
action than ADULTS ! 

,15. Anyone would suppose that an^ teacher, on going into the 
aohpol rooQ} filled with smiling children, Would, by the very sight, be 
melted into ienderfness, KINDNESS, and pcUieni feelings which would 
oontroL his better nature during the day ! 

16. A badj very bad boy, one who had been turned out of several 
schools for TRUANCY and other act^ of disob£di^nc;e, and was consid* 
ered incorrigjMe^ both by his parents and bis previous teachers, came, 
wljbh hi^ mother, to a teacher of my apquaiptanco who treated him- 
very KINDLY. . He said to him, dt the close of the schobl, oq the 
first d»y of his attendance, ^^ I shall expect to ^ee you here to-morrow 
morning at 9 o'clocjc ; andj I shall be your friend^ if you try to do 
well." [The teacher was convinced, from the mannet of the boy, at 
this time, that he had nctw been spoken kindly to before J The 
•next morning the.'boy Was in his place puTictvally. He spoke to him 
pUasanUy ^isk^dng him by the hand, ,«nd said ^p hihi h« was glad to 
s^e him there. . He pursued this course for several mornings, and 
never had any difficulty^ with him. He became one of the most dbedi-- 
erU and mmcttuLl scholars of his school. ' 

17. Jf a man wishes a favor to be granted by a neighboi^ or friend^ 
does he address him KINDIaY and pleasanilyy or in a cros^ and un- 
kiivl manner ? ^\Men are biU children of a larger growth /" 

18. Suppose a man, who visits a family in which'thfere are children, 
attempts to call the w to him. Doeis he speak KINDLY or n^ghly 
and tJLttpleasantly ? Does he put on &' pleaseitnt countenance, or " a 
vinegary aspept?" Every; person knows that he could not induce any 
child to come near him by pursuing the latter course ! !Eivery one 
trlsp knows- that it is a oonimbri saying, that, '^ children aljcays know 
who loves them." One man will be shunned by all the children of 
every family visitei by him ; while another man will be surrounded 
by all the children of every family he visits. It is his KIND manner 
of treating those ohildr«n. Even dogs understand this principle and 
act on it. If a man smiles when he approaches a dog and speaks 
KINDLY to himj he will, almost always, at once, conie to him wag- 
ging his tail, to show him of his /aTwi feelings towards him. On, the 
contrary, he will, if spoken to rougkly, growl and show anger, at oncof 
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or sneak away without 7<w^7i^.9.t the mail — ^probably in coniempt or 
PITY, that a human being shauld be so wanting in KINDNESS ! 

19. la proof of this principle we may quote from Saered Scripture : 
"A man^ that hsXh fjiendsmnst shbw hhnsblf friendiy." Proverbs 
xvin. 24. . 

20. Often a KIND word or look may turn theucale in fa;v<5r of 
obedience 9Lnd dtUif; /t^hilei, a fiARSirwoird or unkind look may turn the 
scale in fetror of 'perverseness qt disobedience. 

^1. Children should be taught to treat animals .KINDLY. It 
•will have great influence on their youn^ and tender ininds. Children 
will not be kind to each other, if they are permitted by their parents 
or tcachei's to Strike or kick the cat or dog ; or, to throw ptonesut the 
hog, the cow^, or the geese/ &0. in the street or the field. Men, '^ho 
are unkind to animals are alu^ys ia^ cifcisfens otherwise. The stage- 
driver or other person, who, in driving along the road, recklessly and 
nnfediTigly strikes the quiet goose, sheep, or pig by the side of the 
road, with his whip, is airways an tJNKIND man ^^ at heart /". 

22. Bow can children ]be K^ND to each other or grow up humane 
persons, when they are compelled^ day after day, to see their brothers 
and sisters dr fellow-pupHs BEAtEN 1 '- 

23. In ^the case of two travellers. The one, who is KIND and 
pleasant in his intercourso with, or ^n makings requests of servants pr 
waiters, will be attended to with perfect cheerfulness ^nd pleasure ; 
while the other, who is cross, indolent, and tyrannical^ yrill be neglected ; 
or, if attended to at all, with the greatest reluctance 6n the part 
of the servant! ' - ( 

. 24. Again ; a great and prominent reason why KINDNESS should 
elways'h^ substituted for sE^RiTY,'is, that often,, very often there is 
a great struggle in the mind of the child or pupil, wketh^r.he will do 
udl or HI. The former can bej^i?<waA/y secured hjTcindness ONLY. 

25. Children will be affected and often guieved when spokeu to 
KINDLY J when corpor?i,l punishment would certainly vex and irri- 
tate them. ' . - . . . 

26. A mother came to a school, with her daughter whom she rep^ 
resented to be '^ very bad. She bad whipped her, and whipped her • 
until she was, tired." The young lady, who had charge of the school, 
treated her with,uniform KINDNESS and attention, never whipped 
her ; and, in a few weeks, she became " one of the very best schola^rs 

in her school." 

». - - 

27. Many years ^ince^ when acting as trustee of a school iu one 



I 
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oi our eitios, a boj was gailtj of stealing. The other tnutees and 
myself took him into a recitation room privtUdp^ and talked to him 
KINDLY, pointing oat to him the great evil and wickedness of his 
course. He seemed to. be sincerely penitent^ but degraded. We 
then came into the large room, of the school, in the presence of all 
the other boya, (for all the school knew of the <A^), and stated to 
them that this boy had promised to clo better.; and, that we wished 
them all to treat him KINDLY and aeyer allude to the wrong 
which he had done ; and, in all respects to treat him as they would 
wish him to treat them if they had done ttrong. The other boys kept 
their promise, and this boy- was entirely restored and refonuied. 

^8. It is well known, also; that many even of the very toprs^ and 
abaautaned persons have jeoparded their lives lor those who have 
shown them .KINDNESS and reposed confidgnge in tiiem. 



SUBSTITUTE QR PKJSVENTlVE IL 

Every parent or teacher should always speak miliUy 
and gently ta his phild or pupil.* " 

GOOD R£8UIi^B, 

1, A child or pupil, to whom the parent or teacher speaks 
fnihUffj wiU, almost always, do what he is requested to do 
cheerfidly and with perfect submission, 

2. Children ^nd pupils, who are mildly and gently treated, 
are not apt to become excited or irritable, or, rebellious and 
malevolent ; but will generally do their duty promptly and 
quietly^ ^ 



* *' It is better, if possible, to effect our purposes by ei^couragements aad 
rewards, rather than correction. Bat, if this be impracticable, we should still 
keep in view, that punishment, being in itself an evil^ and intended simply to 
4eter from what is wrong, and |o indupe submission and penitence, Ought never 
to he extended beyond what is. absolutely necessary to secure these objects ; ai^d^ 
unless inflicted by parents, or those who are. possessed of the first authority, 
should be of the MILDEST and Itast alarminjg: character.*' — District Sqbool 

JOUKNAL. 

f ** Instead of punishment— unless absolutely necessary, and thait will be very 
seldcMH iniieed— 4et there b6 a uniform; superintend)snf;e, a MILD restraifU and 
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' REMARKS. . ' 

' " • '' '. ■ ' . " . • 

1. MILDNESS is always better thftn seve&itt. Boyt can be 
ruled or governed by MILD treatment better than m^, becaose tfaay 
bave less prejudice, fixed habits, &«. ; and, every bne knows that 
men eon \& controlled better by mildness than by wo^t measures. 

2. The child or pupil who }ias been controlled by MILD and 
gmJ^t treatment, will never think of settling any dispute by hlmot or 
other physical force ; but,' from the infiuence- of good habits aad 
examples, He win ^se biildness and suanon in his turn. 

3. A MILD and gentle teacher makes a ^iet and silent school. 
This is . almost universally the case. 'The teacher should,' in all 
|M»sible cases, weafc, in the school-room, thin shoes or slippers, so as 
to make no npise in. his mov^nients about the rooml , This, I know, 
both from observation and experietice, has a very great influence op 
the general order and conduct of the pupils. 

4. Let every teacher doubly feel the great responsibility testing en 
hitn to treat with^ILDNBSS ^kUdi gentkwss^ the poor, thc^ neglected,. 



seasonable persiMsion^ advax, and amtdon. On these the formation of a good 
character' mainly depends; It is a ^ct, 'Which observation will establish,' that 
children who are subjected to severity, often obtain more pemicioie^ indulgences, 
and take more mibecomiogand dangerous liberties, thim those who are moder- 
ately curbed and g^n^ly instructed. T^ keen temper that transports to harsh 
extremes is often accompanied by sti'ong affections. When the fit of anger has 
subsided^the parent is sorry for having gone so far ; too much liberty succeeds, 
imtil another fault, originating probably in this parent's mutability and uncer- 
tainty of purpose, draws upon the child another ebullition of parental dis- 
pleasure. Tuts. CONTINUED cRosis.iNO of the chUd's disposition isan haidhf fafl to 
call i];ito being, resentment, anger, suUenness, aiid obstinate pf rvejcseness ;<,the 
disposition to benevolence and iCrankness is destroyed^ and the ^spirit a£ Mj^ 
UEVOLJENCE and duplicity is awakened." — New York Spectator. 

" The too oft assumed mandatory TONE or VOICE and authoritatitb 
BEARiNd in the school-room, create a disposition to dictate and a stubbornness 
ui puJpojM which fbeqnently renders their victim misociai, overbearing^ and 
vvndickve. This is not less unfortunate for the individual than for his s^sso- 
ciates. It makes the t^smper peevish and continually goads the disposition, until 
est£tblished habits of fault-finding hnd fretfulness Rre the results; Teachers 
should, more than a^y other class of men, guard against these evil tenden<;ies» 
not less for their individtial eomfort than for the influence they exert upcMi 
others; A dickttoriat Bnd keadsta^itng disposition will prevent an acquiescence iak 
any plan, however much it be approved by numbers and experience, -for united 
professional action." — Teachers* Advocate. ^ ' ^ 
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theyicious pupils whp may come under his cb&rge. Let bim feel, 
that, to lift up these down-cast and neglected children is hijs greatest 
daty — ^for which he will receive his oEEATEst reward now and 
hereafter. . ' 

5. Masters, having apptentioes under them,' always have more 
and better w(n:k done, if they, treat their apprentices MILDLY i^nd 
gently^ than those who tipcethe opposite course. , 
' 6. With almost every child or pupil, a very MILD repr^is alto- 
gether sufficient ; particularly if the reproof be given tn privaite, 
which should always be done, if practicable. [See eekark 36, 
page 86.] 

7. Abotit 30 years since, a young lad, in a famUy of ^ly acquaint- 
ance, struck his little 'lister. His father^ an Amiable, gentle, and, 
kind-hearted man, was informed of it by his mother when he came 
home from his^ office at evening. When the table was s^t for tea, the 
father went into the room and placed a 'large piece of sugar t>n this 
8on'/9 plate. When the family were all seated at the table, this son 
said, '' w;hat is this lump of sugar on my plate for 7" * The father 
answered very MILDLY, " it is to reward, you for your treatmeiit . ta 
your little sister" He immediately left the table, went into another' 
room, ai\d (ipepi bitferly. He was nev^r known to treat his sister 
unkindly after that occurrence 1 

8. Children or pupils always obey the commands an^ regar^i the 
wishes of those parents and teachers wh6 spei^k MILDLY and gently 
to them, when they make such requests or eommands. On the con- 
trary, they generally delight to te(ise'9knivex a morose and surly 
person of ,'^ vinegary aspeeV by msoBEDiENCE and mischief. 

9. One of the strongest proofs that MILDNESS is better than 
severity or- physical foroe^ is, that fmaU teachers generally succeed 
better in the government and managen^ent of a school of boys than 
male teachers ; th^t is, with less corporal or othfsr punishments. 

10. Two carmen, in the city of New Yoi^ met, one day, in a 
narrow street, so* blocked up by boxes, rubbish, ^., that one mu^ 
" back out." One, in a very angry Kndi insolent manner, reproached 
the other. ^This, of course, excitqd his iU feelings. He took a 
iiewspaper from his pocket and sat. down to read — the ptlier carman 
still raging furiously. After the other h^d finished reading his 
newspaper, the other barman said to him very MILDLY and gently^ 
" will you please to lend me your newspaper?" This immediately 
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produced a smile, on the part of both, and they dmuUaneomly began 
to " back their carts !" 

11. AU ot' nearly all. of mj iseadersrhave, I presume, heard oi^ or 
read the anecdote related- of Washington, while stationed at his 
" Head-Quarters," near Newburg, (N. Y.)* If men can be .so con- 
trolled ^d governed by MILl>NESSj then muclk more so can cAi^ 
drenhe thus governed. Eyery .parent or teachei: can, no doubt, call 
to mind indiyldual cases in which mildness and geiUlen^is have Sub- 
dued many ail obstinate and stubborn child or pupil who seemed to 
be wholly unmoved or affected by any other means ; proving the 
truth of the Scripture, which saith, " A soft answer turneth away 
wrath." , 



SUBSTITUTE OR PHEVENTITE III. 

I ' * - ^ .' ' 

.AU parents and teachers should endeavor, always 
to gt)vern their children or pupils by love rather than 
hy fear. 



* "A, British officer had been brought in from the river, a prisoner, and 
wounded. Some accidental circumstance bad attracted to him General 
Washington's special notice, who bad him plaped under the best medical and 
stirgical care the army coald afford, and ordered him to be lodged a( his own 
^nailers. There, according tp custom, a large parfy of officers had assembled 
in the evening, to sup with the commander-in-chief. When the meats and 
cloth were removed,, the unfailing nuts appeared, and the win'e, a luxury 
seldom seen by American subalterns, except at his " excellency V • table, began 
tci circulate. The general rose much before his usual hour, but, putting one oC, 
his aiddecamps -in his place, requested his friends to remain, adding, in a 
GEINTLE TONE, " / kav^ (mhfto ask you to remeTtiber, in ymtr sbcfaJiti}, that 
there is a wounded officer in the very next room." ' This injunction had its 
effect for a shoi't time^ but, as the wine and punch pass^ed around, the soldier*!9 
jest and mirth gradually broke forth, conversation. warmed into argument, and, 
by-and-by, came a Bong> In the midst of all this, a side-)door opened, and some 
one entered in silence wnd on tiptoe. It was tke general. Without a word to 
any of the company, he passed silently along 'the table, with almost noiskless 
TREAD, to the opposite door, which he opened and closed after him as GENTLY 
BJi6^caiiM4ntsly as a nurse in the sick room of a tender and beloved patient. The 
song,^ the story, the merriment, ^ied away at o^ce; AU toere hushed. ' All feTC 
the rebuke, and dropped off quietly, one by one, to their* chambers or tents."— 
GuLiAN C. Verplanck. 
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GOOD RBSUIiTS* 

1^ A child ot, pupil, who obeys bis parent er teacher froni 
LOVE and respect, will do it with cheerfulness, afam/yj and 

jDEl'IOHT. / ' 

2. A ohild or pupil, who dbeys hie parent or teacher from 
LOVE purely f can be relied on, when ahsentj as well as 
when present. 

3. Where such LOVE an^ reliance exist, they forni an 
affectionate and an^ almost indissoluble bond between parent 
and children, or teacher and pupils. 

|t E M A A'K.S . 

1. Tbe parent or teacher shoold, first (^ aU^ secare the LOV£ 
and AFFECTION of his children or pupils. He will then have ah »n* 
limited control over their minds and conduct. 

2. What i^ the great secret bf a 'mother's influence and control over 
het children^ M[>st certaiidy, it is the LOVE which she beats 
them. 

3. Ask the fond mother whose son has left her to visit a dbtant 
clime or city, where he will be exposed toTice and temptgiion — ^which 
gives her the most comfort, hope, and tranquillity of mind, res]>ectlng . 
him whom she has dandled on her knee in infancy, .watched over 
him in childhood, and, on whose youthful and ardent cheek Bhe im* 
printed - a mother's kiss, and for whom she offered up a mother's 
prayer, at the^ eeparation,-^ii{E fact thai she knows that her son 
LOVES her, and that his wishes and prayers for her happiness 
mingle with a mother's LOVE and praters on their way to heaven \ 
or, THE THOUGHT and knowledge that her son has been, by bad asso- 
eiates in infancy ati(l child hobd, or by her ^neglect or sEVfia^r^ so 
tstmnged from her that he does not reaUy LOVE her-'-and that his 
good wished and prayers do not mingle- with her wishes and prayers 
whil6 ascending to^heaven?* 

'■ -^_ —^—^ 1— ^ .. ; -^ : : 

♦ « Whe^re there is most LOV:^ of God, there Will be the truesT afici most 
enlarged .philaDthrop7. No other foundation is secttre. ' There 'is no other 
means wherry natiotis can be reformed, than that by whidh alone indivijiiials 
can be regenerated.^ In the lavs- of God, conscience is made ike basis of paiticy: 
and, in proportion as human laws depart from thatgrouhd-worki error and evil 
are the sure result." — Southet. 
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4» Without LOV|J, on the part of children or I^npils, tot their 
parents or teachers, all instruction will be almost wholly. unaTailing, 
partieularlj that portion of instruction which is to Influence them in 
their intereoiirse with each other, in their general duties t^ Grod and 
their fellow-pnpils ; and also, as to the value which they shall -place on, 
or the attention which they shall pay to^ the literary or pioral $n^ 
Btruction whidi they are to receire from day to day. 

5. Where. LOVE is the controlling principle, very few children, 
if any, will ever disobey their parents or teachers, either irUeTUwnaUy 
or wilfully. , ' 

6. Teachers should teach their children to love each oth^r. This, 
more than any thing else, will secure unity of action and obedience to 
the. roles and regulations of the school-rooi^. All. bickering, enrying, 
tattling, ^., those baneful practices among many children, will then 
be done away, and harmony will exist in the pursuit of their lessons 
and exercises. 

7. All children, particularly those who haye yery deHccUe and highly 
nervojis and sensitive temperaments will, nine times in ten^ jaaakjQ 
greater progress in their studies when they LOVE their ' teachers, 
than when they dislike or Hate them. 

8. Suppose a parent or teacher wishes a child or pupU to do any 
thing for him. Which of two would he call on or request to do it? 
7he one whom he. has beaten again and again ; oi^, one whom he 
had never beaten and to whom he had always spoken kindly and who 
LOVEP him? If the latter, (and I think no one will deny thvti)^ 
then it is certainly better to govern by LOVE than hjfear, 

9. Look at the case of those children who httve a kind^ fiitber. 
They always run to meet htm ; while the ifather who bea4s his^shildren 
never has their LOVE. ^He may think that he has, but he is deceived. 
There is no perfect Lovt: where there is fear. Thu^ saith the 
Scriptures, " perfect LOVE casteth out FE.AR." 1 John, iv. 18. 

10. Again; suppose a strangc^r visits a gentleman's house where 
there arc children. How soon they become interested in him, if he 
treats them with kindness atid attention^ and manifests LOV^ fpr 
them. They will do anything far him ; and, when he hi^ gone, they 
will speak of him affectionately, and smile and run to meet him ^hen 
he visits them again ; while another stranger, equally redpectable and 
otherwise gentlemanly, but who pays no attention to th6 children, 
will receive no acts of kindness pr expression 6f LOVE from them; 
will not see their toyp, their dolls,, or any boquets; and, ^ when he 
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oomes agaip, instead of meeting him smilingly at the door, and seizing 
/him bj the hand, /Aey simply open the door and run back to announce the 
name of the person who has come ! If ibis be true, and who doubts it? 
then LOVE and kindness will control and inflirenae the minds of 
more children fof good than FEiJs, will influence.* 

1 1. Does not the good man do right because hie LOVES goodness 
and hates vice ? ^ What good man ever things of a prIson when about 
to perform any act? Which man of the twp i^ most restx'ained 
from drunkenness and other vices and crimes? The one wh&redUy 
and truly LOVES his wife and children ; or, the one wha disre- 
gards all of thena( ? ' 

12. Suppose two boys — George and William. They meet sit or 
eight bad boys, who propose to them to go with them to ^teal their 
neighbor's applefe. They both decline or hesitate. George says, •' I 
LOVE my mother. She, would be -grierxdii I should steal apples. 
No, I can not go with you." William says, '^ I nm afraid that my 
mother will WHIP me if I go.^' The bad boys then agree to deny to 
their mothers, if questioned by them, that they Went, if they #iU go. 
Which one of these two will be the most flrtn and unmoved by this 
temptation to sin ? George who LOVES his mother, or, WiUiam 

who FEARS his mother?! 

13. I once heard a bright-eyed little boy say to his ^father, in one 
of our cities, " Pa, I did not cross the street, this moi;ning, until all 

•» . ; » ■ • ■ I . > •, r I t . r ,. I. , .1 ,. 

• " LOVE is the grand principle on which God intends to bind all worMs in 
hatrmotiy. It is the central virtue Whose influence is radiated over all others. 
God mighi have governed |he universe by terrors, and by flames, and by the 
dread of stripes, and by chains, and by adamantine walls. Put he designed t6 
make LOVE the great principle of his admiration everywhere, and it was pre- 
sumed it was enough. It is enongh. If in a family you can secura pi'qper 
LOVE between husband and wife, parents and children, brothiers and sisters, 
it is enrmgh. You m^y lay aside your Aon, and diitmiss your Sys'tem of terrors. 
If in a neighborhood you can secure love— the latx of one neighbor for another, 
\U is enough." — ^TEACHEftd' Advocate. 

f Extract from a Report, -vi^tteii by Mr. X. Haywood, Teacher of Troy^ 
(N. Y:), Chairman of the Committee on School Discipline, and read by him 
-t>efore the New York Stats Teachers* Convention, at Sjrracuse, July, 1845. 

" We will briefly remarlc, hoiiwver, that, as a first means, the Teacher should 
4iscipline himself- — ^should divest himself, if possible, of every rrpuhive trait; 
and, with, the law of LOVE in his heart, and M« law of EmSDI^ESS cu ma 
UP8, seek to draw ^eir young hearts to duty^ 
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the carriages had passed, as yon told me I must d6.'' The fi^ther, 
being deeply eirgaged in writing, did ndt look np when this remark 
was made ; But, his. little son continued, '' Do you know why I 
waited until all the carriages had pa^^ed before I crossed the street?'' 
said he, still more earnestly. The father then looked up and said, 
"'no, my son ;" " Because " said the little boy, in an affectionate man- 
ner, " I thought ^ trou^/eer^o^ if I should get hurt." Was' this 
little boy influenced by tOVB or ;/ear /• 

14; Suppose the mother wishes to call her Httle child from the 
heated tea-kettle to which it is going." Would it. not be better to say 
to it, " My dear, do not go there, I fear you will be scaZdM or burnt /" 
than to say as many mothers da, " Gome away from there, or I will 
whip you?" In the former case, a mother's LOVE and affection 
would 'be united with the command; and, in the latter, an appeal 
would be made simply to th^ child's fear of suffering pain. ' 

15. How often has it happened that, when a rebellion, a riot, a 
conspiracy, or other evil is plotted against an individual, he has been 
warned of his danger by some bnfi under him towards whom he has 
^reyiously manifested special marks of his LOYE and kindness; 
and thls^. even ai the risk of losing his iww life? 
y^\&. Suppose a gentlema;n wished a servant to trayel with him 
through a wild and dreary country. Would he take one who was 
physically weaker than himself whom he could ^eat into obedience ; 
or, one who LOVED him, and who would do every thing he wished 
"--fconi love ? ^ ■' " ' 

17. I once heard a kind and amiable father say to his son, who 
was a^nxious to* go where his father thought his character might be 
injured ; " My son^ suppose there was a. large hole in the street, in 
front of our house, and a man was coming down the street with his 
horse' and carriage and did not see the hole. Would it not be very 
hoicked in you to let him drive into the hole, while yOu was looking 
that way, and be badly hurt, with6ut your calling to him ?" The soti 
answered, " yes, sir." Then, replied the fether ; ** would it not be 
equally wicked lor me to permit you to go where you would have bad 
principles instilled into your mind?" Can I LOVE you^ if I do 



* A very celebrated and philanthropic writer has said^ that, 
" LOVE in every heart wpuld cure iwst or aU of Ae evils which pxi3t in 
any society or ccMnmunity." 
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permit it ?" The eon in a most peBeive and thoaghtlal manner 
^ I think you ought ttol to let me go."* 

IS. Many years fi^noe, I spent several days in the famiiy of a friend 
vho was very fond of his children. One evening, when became 
home, from his business, his daughter j a young lady, said to hisft, 
<< little brother has uped a very foolish and naughty irprd ; and, I felt 
it my duty to inform you of it." The jbther said to her, <' That is 
right. Although I very much regret that my little son has done 
wrong ; yet, I wish always to be informed /of it" He:^then called 
his little James to him, and said, ^ My d^ar, I am very sorry that 
you,ha;ire done wrong. It grieves me very much when I come hone 
to be ob%ed to find fault with you. Do you not knew that I toil, 
from day to day, to provide things for you ? Is it kind in you, then, 
to do anything that will make ^ me ,^ bad when I eomeh(Hne? 
How much better and happier you /would feel,, if you should do 
nothing wrong, so that when I come home,. you could run and meet 
me, and kiss me, without the least expectaticm of my disapprobation V^ 
Could any one have seen the heemng of the bosom of little James, 
^s he leaned his tiny head on the table before him, in the presence 
of his older sister and myself, he would have said i it. is enough ; Janus 
WILL be a good, boy ^hereafter. Let such a cpurse hefaithfuUy pursued 
for several times, and disobedience will be for ever at an end. 

19. The ^eat advantage of the government by LOYJS instead of 
by FEAE,^ or by the Jion, is, that, in the Ibrmer case the bad feelings 
of the child, or pupil can not, ^by any possibility, be excited ; or, t}ie 
child or pupil be led to suspect his parent or teacher pf utikindness. 

20. I know a gentleman who has a Tory large family^of children^ 
who never striick any one of them. Whep he eomes from his store, 
he always finds his chair set. out ; his slippers by it, and his loose 
gown on it ; and, if he wishes a glass of water, all hit children are 
ready to rwn for it. 

21. In shott, I>have made su^cient inquiries, and have had suffi- 



I * " Another means of securing the PERSONAL ATTACHMENT of l)6ys^., 
is to notice them ; to take an interest ia their pursuits, and the qualities and 
powers which they value in one another. It is astonishing what an infiuence is 
exerted by such little circumstances as stopping at a play-ground a n^ement, to 
notice with interest though perhaps without aaying a word, the speed of running 
or exacmess of aim ; the force with which a ball is struck, or the dexterity with 
which it is caught or thrown." — Abbott's Teac&er. 
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cient experience on the subject, fiilly to satisfy me ' that wherever 
LQY E and respect for the parent or teacher exist, no physictU force 
OP CORPORAL PUNISHMENT wIU EVER bo needed to enforce obedience. 
Let ftU: parent? and teachers remember that fact. ^ 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREYENTIVE IT. 

t 

Every parent and teacher should Yidcve patience m all 

his intercourse with his children or pupils. 

' ' , ■ * ■ '' '' 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. . 

1. Every parent or teacher, who is PATIENT with his 
child or pupil, will find the care and labor of government and 
discipline very much ^£<<p^ene£{ and o^redf^ec^. 

. 2. Children will obey a parent or . teacher who exercises 
PATIENCE and forbearcmce with their little faults and 
frailties, much more cheerfully and wiMingly thsln they will a' 
FRETFUL parent or teacher. 

3. The parent or teacher who is PATIENT can, with 
greatet impartiality and justice^ judge of the faults or crimes 
of his children or pupik. 

'REMARE8. 

1. The patent or teaehcfr^ who is PATIENlT under all circom 
stances, will ^d the arduous duty and responsibility of governing 
his children or pupils very .much lessened and relieved by this 
virtv/e. '• 

2. Perhaps there is no situation in life, in which there is as great a 
necessity for the exercise of PATIENCE, as that of the teacher of a 
school; particularly, if compose^ oiverysmaM children. 

3. In aU schools, or in nearly all, are the indoleTU, the mischvenouSj , 
ihe thoughtless, and worse than all, those who are improperly tTufW^ei 
by theif parents. There are, ako, very frequently the dull and the 
stv/pid. He must, therefore, possess PATIENCE to a lai:ge exte^nt 
or he will, most assuredly, fail in his efforts, however well directed, 
either to maintain order, or to teach his pupils well. 

4. Often, very often docs both the parent and teacher find it 



* 
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necessary to repeat the same injanction or explanation over and 
OVER, (igain apd again. But, tbej should remember that this is the 
requirement . of Sacred Scripture; and, no parent or teacher can 
evade this and do his duty. '^ For precept musi be upon,, precept^ 
precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, 
and there a little," saith the sacred injunction, Isaiah zxviii. 10. 
And again ; '^ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry : for anger rest- 
eth in the bosom of fools." Ecc. vii. 9. No patent or teacher, 
therefore, has any right to be im^atierU with his children, or pupils.* 

5. All parents and teachers should not only have PATIENCE 
KtL^ forbearance^ but also a spirit of forgiveness. Children often do 
wrong unirUerUionaUy^ or from mere thoughtlessness. Even the wise 
and good St. Paul said ; ^' For the good that I would, I do not ; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, 
it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me." Bom., 
vii. 19, 20, 2 1. If St. Paul found it difficult always to do ^ight, should 
not parents and teachers have PATIENCE with little children whose 

^ minds are immature? What did our Savior say in relation to 

r PATIENCE and FORGIVENESS^ in answer to the plain 

question ; '^ How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 

him? Till seven times?" Jesus saith unto him; '^ I say not unto 

/^" thee, until seven times ; but, until seventy times seven." Mat. xviii. 

21, 22. This every parent and teacher knows is fouR hundred and 
NINETY times. Now, I will guaranty that no child or pupil will go 
beyond half that numbei:, provided he is spoken to— m kindness. 

6. No person should ever teach a school tinless he likes the busimss 
of tea>chin^. His whole soul, mind, and best feelings should be en- 
listed. He should be so interested, from day to day, in the delightful 

m - - - ■ . - ■ ^ ^ . 

♦ " An Example for Teachers.— rMrs. Wesley, mother of John and Charles, 
was a woman of singular talents and rare excellence ; so learned that she was 
able to prepare h^r sons for college. She had the chief education of her numer- 
ous children. One day her' husband, the worthy rector of Epworth, was busy 
yriih his learned labor, probably with his ' Commentary^on Job.' Mrs. Wesley 
was teaching the children in the same, room, and had occasion to repeat, agai% 
and agaifiy the same lesson. Mr. Wesley, perhaps a little irritated by his . 
abstruse studies, arose and said with much feeling, * My dear, why do you teach 
the child the same thing iwerUy times orerV She replied with feminine 
MEEKNESS, * Because, my love, nineteen times won*t do.* "—Teachers' 
Advocate. . ■ . . . 
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tusiness of imparting knowledge, tlm^ jj^ ^iu take no definite note 
of time; or, be continually looking ^^^f ]jia shoulder to see the 
shade of the sun, and appear to his pupi\ to he glad that the close 
of the school is near at hand. Such a tea<i\^r has not, and can not 
have the requisite amount of PATIENCE t^^teadh a school in such 
a manner as it shotUcf be taught. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PRETENTIVE V. 

Parents and teachers should endeavor always to be 
cheerful and pleasantj when in the presence of their 
children or pupils. 

GOOD re;su];^ts. 

1. t'arents and teachers will, if cheerful, and pleasani, 
generally speak in a kind and affectionate manner to theit 
children or pupils. 

2. Children or pupils always take pleasure and delight in 
complying with the requests of their parents or teachers, if 
spoken to in a CHEERPULandptea^an^ manner, particularly 
if the request be accompanied by a SMILE on the part of the 
parent or teacher * 



* '' W<:ar a Smile*^- Which will you do, SMILE and make others Ac^ppy^ or 
be crabbed and make every body around you miserable 7 You can live among 
beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogi and fh)gs. 
The amount of happiness you can. produce is incalculable, if you will show a 
SMILING face, a kind heart, and speak pleasafU words. On the other, hand, 
by sour looks, crois words, and a fretful disposition, you can make scores and 
hundreds wretched almost beyond endurance. Which will you do 1 Wear a 
pleasant, countenance, let joy beam in your eye and love glow on your forehead. 
There is no joy so great as that which springs from a kind act or a pLeastmt 
deed; and, you may feel it at night, when you rest; at morning, when you ' 
rise, and through the day, when about your daily business. 

* a smile — ^who will refase a smile, 
The sorrowing breast to cheer? 
And turn to lore the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear 1 




/ 
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3. Children usually take f^ore interest in any in«truction or 
advice, when given with CSflEERFULNESS and with smiles, 
than when given in ai^^ or in a fretful and peevish muod, 
by the parent or teacii^i^* 

&EMARKS« 

' 1. Let no mmgcLTy coantenance, either in the fkmily eirele, or in 
the sohool-roooi, appear, to frown down the natural and CHEEKFUL 



* A pleasant »fi&B for eveiy faee, 
Oh, 'tis a blessed thing 1 
It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of heaaty bring/ " 

— YoDTB** Penny Gazette. 

** Value op k 6MiLE.~Who can tell the value of a SMILE T It costs the 
giver nothing, 1^ is beyond price to the erring and relenting, the sad and 
CHEERLESS, the lost BJid fofuiken. It disarms fnalice, sabdues teinpirr— turns katred 
to love — revengt to kind'nesSj and paves the darkest paths wiUigems of sunlight" 
— SoirrB-WESTBaN {New, Orleans) Baptist Chronicle. 

" Pleasure is Cheap. — Did you ever study the cheapness of pleasure 1 Do. 
you know how little it takes to make a multitude happy 1 Such trifles as a 
peuny, a word, and a SMILE, do the work. There are two or three boys passing 
|Jong^-give them each a chestnut, an^ how s&cilino they appear; we will be 
bound to say they will not be cross for an hour^ A poor widow lives in our 
neigh|)orhood, who is the owner of half a dozen children; seod in half a pedr 
of sweet apples, aod they will all be happy, A child has lost his arrow — all the 
world to him — and he mourns sadly ^ help him find it, or make him another, 
and how qUickly will the sunshine play upon his sober face. A boy has as 
muck as he can do to pile up a load of wood ; assist him a few moments, or 
speak a pUasant word to him, and heibrgets his task and works away without 
mindiog it. Vour apprentice has l»'oken a mug, or cut the vest too large, or he 
has ' leA aa oUt,' or ' pied a stickful ;' say, ' you scoundrel,* and he feels 
miserable: but remark, * I am sorry, try to do better.' You employ a man — 
pay him cheeffuQy^ and speak a pleasant^ word to him ; he leaves your house with 
a contented heart, to light up his own heart with SMILES of gladness. As you 
pass along the street, you meet many a familiar face — say < good morning,' as 
though you felt happy, and it will work admirably in the heart of your neighbor. 

Pleasure is cheapr^who will not bestow it liberally 1 If there are SMILESj 
wttnskine finAJUnoers all about us, let us nbt grasp them with a miser*^ fist, and 
lock them hermetically in our hearts. No. Rather let U9 take them to scatter 
about us in the cot of the widow ; among the groups of children -, in the crowded 
mart, where men of business congregate ; in our families, and every where. 
We can make the wretched^ happt — the disamteniedy cheerful — ^the vicious^ 
VIRTUOUS, at an exceedingly cheap rate. Who will refuse to do it I** — Port- 
land Tribuns. 
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flMiLE ef native shnplicity. What can be a more deKghtftil swrht 
^thel^ to >neti or angfek, than the bright and happtf SMILES of 
children ! ' ~ , , ' ' 

2. Look at -the conduct of children. How eooii 'they Jearn to 
know 'their friends, and to love those who Ifve tievi. How sweet is tho 
reward<^f their ai*s:cti6n and vgrtftefid SMILES! ' 

3. Manjr teachers would hot^ on any account, S!^HE in the 
Bch<iol*x5oin, or permit q.ny one' of their pujpils" to gISStLE therd; 
Bomel teachers put ()ii such a gruM and ttet^n countenance' in tht3t 
8chooLr<x>ni,'thiit) if a person were to see \hein there, and then meet 
thm at a pitrhf or in the socieU ctrcZg affcerwardj he wouI(} require a 

"SECOND introduction^ ' ^'''No ehilij ever looks at or beholds th<i 
^^ vinegary iwy^d^- shadowed forth by the stern or »oUr eountenanc^ 
of a parent or teadNr, without dislike for, or disgust^ towards its pro- 
prietor! Parents )ftnd't^cheifs should, therefore, ende%i.vor always to 
be CHJEERFUL and pleasant, . vitd «^er exhih\t irnt'abtlify or 
impatience. ■ '■ ' 

-4. Some years since, the qpestion of employing ffimgile teacliers in 
the ;»afe departments of the Public Schools, in one of our cities, wa0 
discussed in the B^ard of Tn»stee% of ,whieb I was a member. 
Business having called me, about that time, to a neighboring city in 
whieh\/ema/e$ were employed in the ^mo^ depai^tments of the Public ' 
Schooli^ and feeling great interest in^ the decisipn/of the question^ I 
made inquiry .as to the access, ])r^cticabiUty4 &g., <Qf the. system. 
Among all the ladies of whom I inquired^ but one informed me that 
she *' had been treated with -^^i^^-e^ipec^ by the larger boys."- This 
being the only c^e, I felt a gcf^t ouriosit^. taknow 'h^hyM happened 
in tbis^ instance. I, visited the school several tisne8«,and be<?a)n^ 
Mrf^M: . SHE NEYEit SMILED. '■■ She was on^ of that unhappy 
number of teachers who think \%^ wrong to SMILE in the school- 
room !* 



j-^ 



' ^ • " Equally unfavorable are the impressions soUietimes^ made 'hyMke dispo* 
silion, manners, and personal appearamxe of the teacher. If he' be of a SOUR 
and SOLLEN temptei*, a severe- onA wruroncUiating department, and forbidding 
aspect, the young pupil wiE almost invari^ably flncl, associated with all his ideJas 
of that Important relation which exists between the teacher and h\k charge, the 
feelings of fear and ^^<rttw-ica^'restraint,. which: will render the pursuit of know- 
ledge trA'«wif, and instruction almost useless. The indifference or inattention 
of the community to ihisse adventitious drcilmstances, (as they are generally 
regarded), has materially retarded fht improvement of our schools, and rendered 
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5. I Tidited a Public School, in which I spent about three hoiiqt, 
some years since. The teacher always SMIJLtED when be spoke to 
any one of his boys — always had a cheerful countenance. There 
were about 250 boys in attendance. Beipg particularly struck with 
the exoellept order, quiet, and manly deportment of his -pupils, I 
inquired of him how long he h^d taught that school He answered 
" six years and a. KaXfP Do you use tor for aX punishnmit ? . He 
answered, ^^ I have not whipped a boy since I commenced teaching 
this sehool ; and I have sibspended but two boys for bad cdnducit^^ 

6. Many teachers receive flowers, apples, &c.« &c., ai^ presents from 
their pupils; a&4} have iheir table or desk covered, with boquets. 

k And who are those teachers? They 'are those who have 'Ci^erfvl 

BXid jdeasani countenances-r-^those who are tiot afraid to ^MILE in 
the schopl-room ! > But no one eyet has^ and no one ever wiU^ see the 
deek of a sepere flogger, or one who has a stem and vinegary eoun- 
teti^nce^ covered with flowers, or apples, or any thing el^se,' as presents 
from the, pupils 1 , ' 



^ SUBSTITUTli OR PREVJENTIVE VI. 

All parents and teachers should always reraember, 
that, in governing and disciplining* children or pupils, 
persuasioiiis tar heiier than force, "^ 
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the muTiifiCjent provisions of our laws, on^hissubjtfct^ hat parHaUy beMfidoL," — 
R; H^Ftnoh, Saperintendent of Schools in the Cpttoty of Steuben, (N.Y.), 1844^, 

" A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will naakebeaaty af^dc/twr, 
knowledge ^eli^hifid, and wit good-natured. It will lighten sicknesSt povertp, and 
aglicivm, convert ignorance into amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself 
agreeable" — TeachIsrs^ Advocate. 

♦ " Every parent ought to form, or possess himself, of a schsmk of governing 
hiff Children, be/ore he commences the practice. In this schen^e, th^ samx things 
should be UNIFORMLY aiwj^d at, the same thl^g^ required^ and the same things 
proJuhited. The character of the parent, also, aa displayed in the exeottUon 
of this scheme, should be ukipormly the same; an4, that ^houldbe the character 
formed of principle and REASON ^w%."— S. R. Hall. , ^ 

<* Exercise aiUkarity as seldom as possible, employing instead thereof kind 
l?ERStr ASION and deliberate REASONING. ; but, when compelled to exercise 
it, make it irresistible."-^I>AYW M. Camp, Su^ntenderU of Schools in He Ofuntjf 
of Orleans^ VermoTkt, , ... 






THE USE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

lift 

GOOD BESUIiTS. 

1. Whenever parents of teachers u&e PERSUASIOTf ot 
RiEASON in their efforts to control their children or pupils, they 
will, nine tii'nes in ten, listen to their wishes or requests with 
attention and good feeling. 

2. If children Qr pupls become convinced that their parents 
or teachers PERSUADE them to do or not to do^a certain 
thing, or to pursue or not to pursue, a certaia couree, because 
their love, their affection, and the interest which they feel for 
tbeir welfare prompts th^m thus to persucule ihenXy ,ihej will 
yield a ready compliance' to their wishes and desires. 

RBMARKS^ . 

1. Nearly oS children, who ard ^.s^sonbd with, will /iciXmotffbt^. 
any fault or ofibnce of which they are guilty j'whild, if unde^ the 
influence of force or fear, ihej w3!L, nme times in ton, deny it* [See 
REMARKS) r, 2, 3, page 35.] 



# " It is iristruUiony not severe and arbitrart control, that must aid childreik 
in governing their own inclinations mti emotionn ; and, if blamable' aQtions 
were kindfy but farmly rebuked, and their' evil insults affedUoriaUly pointed otil, 
fklse ex<iuses and contrivances to conceal what had beeii done amiss wpuld very; 
seldom be thought of. If parents were fully aware of th^ danger attendant upo|i 
eartisguishing the first glim&ering light pf rectitude in their children, how 
seditiously would they check outbreaks of passion in themselves, and seek to. 
govern their children by reason and affection:" — New York Spectator. 

" While it is indispensable to nbticie and reprove fkults, it is ncHless important 
to notice and approve whatever is commendable in cjiildten. iind much care 
should be taken to observe whatever is right ; for, it i» mijich easier and BEtTER 
to govern. by MOTIVES OF PLEASURE rather than those of paw."— Miss. , 
Berchbr. 

" Govemment embraces the following things: correction, commendation, 
ADVICE, Uame^ reproofs rebuke^ admonition, EXPOSTULATION, influence] 
restrauUy f07i/in£iiie7Uf rewards^ deprivation of enjofnxejAy the infliction of disgrace, 
the denial of favor, and various other things ; each possessing peculiar efficacy, 
and all of them efficacious not only in themselves, but also by the variety of ; 
administration which they furnish, and the relative power which they derive, 
ikerely from ih£ fact of siLcceeding each other. **--^DR.DyriGnT. 

" Those children who are the most chastised, rarely prove the luest men ; and 
that punishment) if it he not productive of good, will certainly be the cavse of 
M0CH INJURY," — Locke, v , ^ 
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2. One of the greatest advantages of PEBSUASION over that 
oifinee or fioggtng^ is, that; in the former case, if the child or pupQ 
weepi when rtprcvd^ aivisedy or reasqned with, the parent^or, teacher 
Icnowa that it is not the fear or dread of funibiiment ; while^ in the latter 
ease, he. can not determine whether it i»ftar of punishment, or 
repenkmce^ which eaiises him to weep. £See Bebuhk 3, page 5j2.] 

3. Another advantage of the nse of PEBStJASION instead pf 
FORCE, is, that, often, very often when the minds of children or pupils 
are bent on doing a certain thing^ which they should net do, there 
should be a sufficient amount of SEASONING with the child or 
pupil, to counterbalai^ce his great zeal or Enthusiasms so. that he will 
be convinced of the impropriety of tioing what^he fondly intended ^. 
or, of hiii fault for having done it. 

4. A friend of mine, who is a very kind and indulgent &ther, had 
permitted bis two. little boys to play in the street for several days, in 
toooession, until he observed that they were becoming ^ery rude and 
boisterous. He then said to ^emi, ''My children^ you are beoomtn^^ 
tery rude. I. must reqiure you to remun in the house after school, 
for tevend days, until you become more gentle. I was very nmeh 
pleased to s^e you enjoy yourselves, at play, in the street ; but, you 
are so rude^ that I must keep you in. I am sorry that I must do it \ 
fcut^ you kho^ that when you are sick^J. give you medicine that you 
may l>eoome better. For the same reason, I must now keep you in, 
that you may have an opportunity to become better again." Theto 
children listened with the utmost attention to'vrhat their father said : 
and} one of them said Yerj ptedsanilyy '' may we go in the yard and 
play V\ The father imipediately answered, "yes; and," |ie added, 
H as soon as I see that you are Utter of your bubsiness, I will let you 
play iu the street again." 

5. We reasm with adults and use PERSUASION with them; 
why not with children, when we wish them to do or ntTt to do a <i(Brtaiu 
thing ? When shall we begin to reason with children ? Certa^inly, 
fiur better when qiute.young, before they have hainis formed and 
prtfudic0s fixed and firnUy rooted- [See Eemark 1 , page 51.] 

6. A very excellent teacher of my acquaintance had a boy in lAs 
«chooi who had been beatek and beaten, both by his paretits and 
previous teachers, untH he seemed almost insensible to every thing. 
This boy was npt, apparently, tL maHciousiif BAD.boy^ but. a boy who 
had been sadly neglected^ e;s:cept in the wmPFiNo department Th^ 
teacher, after a few days' acquaintance with him,- requested him to* 
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remain a short time after the' dloee d the sbh^ooL He had TQeo\^^ 
to see what he «ouid io by PERStJASIOH and REiioMiNo -^i^^ 
him. He said to' him, '^ Do you not know that- it is a eause of gt^tx 
tinhappiniess to your tnbther, ^at yon have become so bad a boy? Bo 
yott not knoir that you oan never be refrpeoted^nt^esB yoa beeonie 
better ?" After ate# mdment^, he ai^sirered) ^ I suppose so/ *Th« 
teaoher continaed : " Wonld ybti not be more; happyj if you obuld be 
respected, and more loved "by your motheH"" He said, he ^ thought 
he sJiouldv" He then said^ to him, ^ if you. will eom& here regtdarly^ 
and conduct yourself ^0^6r^^, I can assure you that yoa mil he 
loved and respected^ both by me and by the scholars. Wfll you try 1** 
He fiaid that be would. " Then," said the tealehfir, ** pye m^ your 
hand. Tbu shall be treated 'welly if ywibehkive wolL I hope nerer to 
be under the nBcessity of wkipping you again.". From thi^t iiiue' 
forward, said, the teacher, ^' the hey changed kii whole course; and, for 
'two if^a/rs an^f ^^ 'Aa^,v( the whole of his continuance in school a/2^ 
that), he was an exceUmt and $tricily obepient pupil 1" This boy bad 
probably neyer . heard (ft known what persuasion or reasoning Was 
before i - ' . - ^ , . . , \ 

7. Suppose a tean, whose horoe would not draw tho cart or wagon 
of its owner, should stand by the side of his horse^ and talk to him 
ibr a long time, as fS(>Ilows : '^>¥ou are yer^ wigratefiU. I havegiyen 
you oats and hay, and water to drink^ and now you ioiU not draw my 
v>agon. Do yoii think it is kind in you to tr^at me so ? It is your 
diiiy to draw my wagon. '^ What would; the people say who shpidd 
hear it ? Certainly, they would say, ^ the nian is drunk^ or B,fool, or 
;e)ae be iji crazy J^ And why,?^ Because the bo^se cai^ not wnder- 
stand or comprehejid hia ftEASONING. , Is it not equally ^^z^^;^, 
unfeeling, and foolish, to whip a boy who can reason^ and understdni 
BEA60NIN(j^, and therefore^ does not reqtdro the uMp as the A^je 
does, whidb can n^nt reason, ot^nnderstand reasoning. . ^ ^ . 

6. I visited a Public School, some years since, in one ef our cities, 
seyeral times, in the jndle department of which, the teacher whipped 
bom ten to thirty boys each day ! And, in all my yisits to yarioua 
Bchools in different cities, yillages, and toWns, for many years, E hay» 
scarcely seen so disorderly a. school I In the female department of the 
same school, composed mostly of the sisters of the;^oys who attended 
in the male department, the teacher had iu>t whipped any one at lite 
pupils for three or |6ur years j that department haying been gorerned 
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by PERSUASION and BEASONINO ; and, I itmr saw a more 
orderly sobool I aqd, all appeared smiling and happy ! , 

9. Again ; PEESUASION is better than forccy beeanse children 
or pupik often becSome ^ngry and ^eveng^vl when farce is used. And, 
again ] if ehildren are imI reasoned with, when yoong, and taught to 
reason likewise^ they will not reason or listen to reaspn, when grown 
np] but, will do eyerj i^ing by bnde force! [See Evil Results, 
1, 2, 3, and REkARK 1, page 51.] 

10. 'Do^ a parent i^At^.his child 9,Tii force pr compel him to take a 
^dose of medicine ; or, does be explain to hun the REASON why he 
wishes hhn to take it ? 

11.- 1 inquired of an amiable and intelligent lady, who teaches a 
flourishing and excellent school; in one of the yillages in the interior 
of the State of New York, whether she used corporal punishment in 
tiie government of her school ; or, PERSUASION and REASON: 
ING? She. answered very politely \ ^I should be askamedy Sir, to 
have a rod in my school." 

12. Children hear their parents call them, '' my dear, my love ;*' 
and, they often imprint a kiss on their little dimpled cheeks. They 
ean not, therefore, comprehend why it is that their parents should 
cause them pain by whipping and healing them, day after day ! J^it 
s^ange that little children should RE ASON thus ? 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE VU. 

Parents and teachers should appeal to the sympathies 
and BjETTER feelings of their children or pupils, when 
they do any thing imrong either thmightiessly or 
intentionally. 

, GOOD JipSUIiTS«. 

L This course, on the part of parents or teachersy wiU, kt 
once, excite good feelings on the part of their children or 
pupHs; for, children are always happily aliv^ to an appeal 
t<xUieir SYMPATHIES. 

2. VHieu the SYMPATHIES of children or pupils are 
appealed to. and properly aroused by the kind manner in which 
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that appeal is made by their parents or teachers, they will, nine 
limes ia ten, listen, with the kindest /eelittg and earnestneaa, to 
whatever of instruction, advice, or admonition is given or 
administered to them.* 

REMARKS. ■ 

1. Many years since, I knew a most esoellent and sacceBsfol 
teacber, of very 'ktJid and baieBolerU feelings, wbo taught a largQ 
soliool in a Westers village, Whenevei any one of kia ptipils did 
v^rnig-be talked to him, in the most kiitd and affeaitmale manner. 
In coDsequonce of his great liindness, benevolence, and love of chil- 
dren, be always weft when he admrmished his pupils. This was hia 

' ONLY pitiiisltme'ia. He appealed to tiieir SYMPATHIES ; and, I 
never knew a belter governed school than his. 

2, A teacher of my acquaintance isformed me that, " many years 
since, he had a very mUckievQusly bad boy in his school who had been 
whipped by bis father and his previous teachers vert/ leverdif." This 
teaeher a.\so lehipped him once or tvrke a day ! for two or thkee 
utarbI ! [Strange, (hat it did nd occur to him. In the conrse of 
these " ftco or three ^ean," that constant tloqcino ts not a good 
" means of Moral DisciptiOe )"] He " really thought that be coold 

• " la caaes where a tesrher aesDmes the care of a. Bchool in which there are 
many ctuldrea who have formed bad. habltn, it ia very imponant Ihat he should 
imilate Christ in his feelings and deportmenl towards sinnetB. In such a case, 
it tB very impOTtanl 10 convince his pupils that, however bad they are, he it OiU 
tkcir friend, and ever ready to do them good. He BhoiildElate lo them that he i* 
aware that they hare formed bad habils, and Ihal ^le tabor of curing them is 
^aX and difficult. He should carefully notice all o^nnpii lodq better; and, 
where there arc efforts made (o improve, occasional failures should be spoken of 
with words of monNEBS, SYMPATHY, and tncm.ra^emeni."—iA\pa Beeches. 

"Tbc teacher shauld' be careM to make it felt by hia ptipils that he is 
interested in their welfare. Wiihout this real interest aticl SYMPATHY on 
ihepatt of tbe teacher, he*will be unable In understand, or'propetly.tu esiimsM, 
the little trials, IrouHes, and diJiaiUies, which the childa meets in his progresa. 
He will be likely to see faults where none exist; to attribute lotnaiice,or design, 
what might hav* been the result of igmirana, impulse, or tAmighUesmas."-— 
D. P. Gii-Loup. 

" In sorrow, how cooaoling is the blewed voice of SYMPATHY. Iti our 
greatest triali it HghSeas our burdens, making smootha' our pathway before uv 
and pouring a HeaUng balm into our woi^ded hearts, and our leaser /^iOiaia 
are forgotten in its presence." — Tbichkrb' AnvociTB. 
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net get along irith him otherwise 1" The teaoher iieoame ill. He 
was not able, in the opinion of his physician^ to punish his pupils any 
longer. He detained this boj after school, one day. and told him, in 
an offectionade^mAuueT, that he '^ could not whip him anjr more ; that 
ii wotUd endanger his life, if he didi that it would, in the opinion of . 
the doctor, eause his lungs t^ bleed, again, if he should exert himself 
80 much as to whip him ; that he disliked to turn him out of sdiool, 
imt that he must do so, unless he was a better boj." '' All^this time,'' 
fiaid the teaoher, ^Hhe boy looked steadily and thoaghtfolly oii the 
£oor ; and, «t length a tear came in his eye. His S^ITMPATHIES 

4 ftnd BETTER FEELINGS woro aroQsed, and he said," ^I tnll be a 

V better boy, if you will let me remain in the sohooL' ^ Aad,'' oon^noed 

the teaehef, ^'I had no farther trouble with him during ike tW0 

* succeeding, yean while I taught that sohooL He was sa exedkni boy 

from that time forward." , 

3. An experienced teaoher and an excellent scholar, said to me, in 
answer to my inquiry, ^' How did yoti manage your school V* ^ WJien 
I began to teaqh," said he, '*;! took a school in which it had been the 
Ottstom to fli^y Ti,oG &r everything. ^ I called the school to order, 
on the first morning, and inquired of them, what diey had come to 
Bchool for 7 -Some answered-^* to learn^ — others—* to study* — o^ess, 
• to play -—others—:* to be whippedy^ &c., &c. I then said to them, I 
have come to teach you, and to benefit you. In order to do this^ 
there must be order — some rules of proceeding. I suggested what 1 
thought would be necessary and proper to enable us to obtain our 
object. I said to them, all of you who think that these rules are 
necessary and are willing to be governed by them, hold up the right 
hand. I then said, these rules are of your own adoption. It is now 
a matter of honor sls well as duty pn your part to obey them. . Matters 
went on very Well about two weeks, when tujo of the boys disobeyed or 
violated the rules. I called the school to order, and had all business 
suspended. I said to the Bchool, these boys have violated the laws 
which you and tJicy have adopted. What shall be done with them ? 
'Whip TH^M,' wa^ the answer. I said as many as are in faVor of 
having these two boys whipped, hold up the right hand. The vote 
Was unanimous — every hand was RiHSEa I then said, stop a little ; 
and, thus appealed to their better feelings and SYMPATHIES. 
Suppose you had & bad horse or ox which would not draw or obey 
• yoU, what would you do with him 7 * Whip him,^ was the answer. 
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• The following'^ Interesting story, leUted'by Horace I^ANNy^-Esa., Secretary, 
of the Board of Education i^ Massachusetts^ shows the iniluei^ce a|id the 
^robahU and sapft results of an appeal to the beUer feelings and SYMPATHIES 
of children. ' ' . 

•*ina town^ot thirty miles frtek Boston, a youngs lady, who aimed at the 
kigh standard of gopreming vrUhovi forat^ and had determined to live or^ie by 
^er faith, went iiito a school which was. far below the ^vf rage, in good order. 
Such were the gentleness and. sweetness of her manners, and ^tercourse with 
her pupils, that, for a few days, there was Qothing hot harmony. /Soon, how- 
ever, some of the older pupils began to fall back into their former habits of 
inattention and mischief. This relapsie she met with tender and earnest remoi^ 
stranices, and by an increased manifestation of interest in them. - Btit it wail 
«oon whispered among the transgressors, that she would Kiot piuUsh, and this 
added at once ,to their confidence and their numbers. The obedient. were 
seduced into disobedieilce, ,and the whole school seamed Rapidly resolving into 
anarchy. Near the close of one forenoon when this state of things was approach- 
ing a cri^s; the teacher suspended the regular exercises of the school, and made 
an appeal, individually, to her insubordinate pupils. But finding n^ bope- 
givix^ response ijom tiieir lopks or words, she returned to her seat, and bowed 
her headland wept .bitterly. When her paroxysm. oC grief had ^ul^ided, she. 
dismissed the school for the morning. After intermission she returned, resolv* 
ifig on one more e^ort, but anticipating, should that fail, the alternative of 
abandoning the school. She found the pupils at their seats. Taking her own, 
she paused for a moment, to gain strength for her final appeal. At this j^nciture 
of indescribable paiQ> several' of the ringleaders rose from t2];eir seats and 
approached her.. — ^They aaid.te ^er thai they appeared on aceount ^^iheisehooL, 
andv particularly on Uieir own, to ask pardon for what they had done, Ui txpre^ • 
$Jitir sorrow for ike pain they had cau«^ her, and to promise, in behalf of ^aB, 
. that her wishes thereaiter skouLd be cordially obeyed. Her genuine sorrow had' 
touched a spot in their hearts which -no blows could ever reach; and, irom that 
hour, the school went on with a degree of intellectual improvement never known 
before ; and, like the^'sweet. accord of music, when every instrument has been 
attuned, by a master's 4iand, no jarring n^te ever afterward arose to mar ita^ 
perfect harmony.'* , , , . \ . - 
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As many as thin^ that tbeae iwQbop should be put on a level with 
horses and qxen^ and beaten as «^cA, bald up the righ^ hand. Not a f 
HAND WAS RAISED ! !^ .1 tbttj told them the difference between tire \ 
human and the briUe ^miljr : that one was endowed with refi^spn, ; the \ 
other was rwti that I wished tp treat them as reasonable beings ; and," 
said he, '^ after that lecture, I bad no more trpublq with mj pupils 
through the winter.."* 

4. Both parents and teachers should, as far as possible, take mi 
in^resi'vi the plajs and amus.ements of their children or pupils ; and, 
in aU cases, SYMPATHIZE with them i^ aU, their unbappiness and 
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disappointments. I have, in a great number of instances, botlv as 
parent and teacher, seen the good effects of such a course.* 

5. Whenever a boy does wrongs at school, appeal to. his better fed- 
ings andSYMPATHIES, by asking him if he loves his mother and 
FATHER. Say to him, wonld not your mother bfe grieved and her 
feelings wounded^ should she hear that her son had done uorong in 
school 1 Think of the many hours of toil and labor spent by your 
parents for your happiness, food, clothing, &c. Is it not wrong \ik 
you to be so ungrateful ? Would you not feel more happy, if I could 
be able to tell yo6r mother that you have beeh a good instead of a 
bad boy? Canyoti be had and grieve your parents when they do so 
much for you ? Nine tisies in ten, such an appeal, if made in a kiiidr 
manner, and Vith a ^c»^fe tone, will be effeotukL 

6. When engaged in teaching, nearly thirty years since, I had a 
boy in my school, about 14 years of age, ifho was, I think, the most 
determined and resoliUely Bad boy with whom I vas ever acquainted. 
After various experiment?, all of which failed, I requested 4iim, nt 
the close of the tehobl, one afternoon, to remain a short time. I then 
said tp him ; Do you not think your father is a very good ma\i % He 
answered, '• yes sir." Suppose, ^aid I, your neighbor, Mr— — r, for 
whom your father has done, as you know, many acts of kindness^ 
Khould treat your father very badly ; should tdl a lie about him, or 
otherwise injure your father so as to cause him sleepless nights hn 
account of the trouble which it would give him. Would not your 

neighbor, Mr. y be very untdni^BXi^ ungrateftd too 1 He answered, 

"yes sir." I then replied ; your father, as you know, is very anxiom 
that you should have learning. He has, as you are well ^Kware, lost 
all his pt^perty, in consequence of having been surety foryourtieigh- 
bor, Mr. ; and, he b, therefore, dimbly anxious to give ybu a good 



♦ "It haa been said of an astute philosopher, that he was often caught riding 
a broomsUck side-byside wUh kis litUe boy; and, I doubt not that he gaiB^d many 
df his deepest and truest leisonS of the hsuman heart in those same frolic interviews 
with one, Whose inner life was yet free from concealment or guile. By jrreet- 
ing the pupil on his favorite play-ground, the teacher is quite certaih to secure 
a degrete of influence which would otherwise be unattainable. In this Wav, too. 
his own enjoyments will be iarg*ely enhanced. Pleasant memories of by^gone 
days^ when he was himself -a- merry-hearted school-goer, will be roused within 
him. Who will not confess to the luxui^ of thus living over again the days of 
boyhfiod? "--^Prom an Address before the New York^S&ate Toothers* Convention^ at 
Byr^^cuse^ July 1845, by Prop. Edward North, ofHamiUofi Coikge. 
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vi^thdraagh edacatioiL jpiiis yoa can not obi^n without application 
and indastry. But^ yonr condact is so ba4 tbat yoit ^e not ben^Ued 
by being in my school ; aaatd, yon arenot reapeded by yoxut feUovhpitpiis 
or by your- rmghbors^ This is .the «auBe of ^reat nnbappiness i^o your 
father. He has many, viery many restless and skepkss hours on 
account of it. Do you think it iSr^^Al^ ? Is it kind in you 7 Is it 
showing gratitude ? . Is it ** doing as you, wouid wish to be done by," 
to cause youi: father so much trouble ? Honw can you sit at his table, 
morning and evening, and eat the fbod which he has labored to obtain, 
andrthon be the «ause joi making him so imha/ppy^ froiu day to day ? 
Think of this, my child, until ^o-mpi'row,^nd then give me your 
answer. While talking to him, I held him by thie hand. Ne ROit^ 
no FERULA, greeted our view. He seemed mueh affected by this 
appeal to his mer feelings and SYMPATfilES.^ His whole frame 
was in n tremor. After two or three minutes, tears came to his refHi^, 
atid he wept alou4' I preSsM his hand kindly, and We parted. The 
next morning, he appeared thoughtful and sad. I omitted asking 
him for his answer until recess, at 1^ o'clock .1 then said to him, 
in .a low and' gentle tone, well, my child^ What is your answer to my 
■ questions which I asked you last evening? Hd sobbed knd said, ^' I 
mean to be a better boy.'' And, I never had a more obedient and 
studions p^pil than lie was iif^er that time. 

' 7. OceaaioBldly, difficidties occur and ill fidfngs exist between 
ftUow-pupils. In all such cases^ the teacher should irequei^ ^t%& 
pupils to remain after the close of the school; or, call and see them 
separately, at their homes ; and, in a A;m^ and aff&ctionaie manner, 
express to them his great regret that these ill fbelings exist, aiid 
explain to them their duty. When the difficulty is settled,' or the ill 
feelings have subsided, the teacher should call'the school to order, 
and state that he is authorized by these pupils, to say, that these 
differencefii are amicably settled. Such a course will have a good in- 
fitUnce, not only on the uohcHe schod, but particularly tm those ttoo 
pupils through life* 

8w Sometimes an appeal to i^e judgfnent or sense if right, as w^H 
1 " ■ -^ .^ — " ■ ' ' ' ■ 

* "•If there is a boy in the school who has a club foot, do not let him know 
that fa% ever saw it.. If there is a podr boy witiii ragged clothes, do not talk 
about rags when kt is in keartng. If there is a lame boy, assign him some 
part of the game Whi(^ does not re^fv/tre rwrmmg. If there is a hungry on6, 
give him a paH (f yewrnHnner. If there is a dull oiie/help him to get his les- 
sons. . If there is a bright one, be not envioos of him ; for, if one'boy is proud 
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fts toUie SYMPATQT of tke^hild or p^K^il, is bighly beDeficigl 4ad 
effeotoal in oonvinchig a&d nestraiBing him. Say to him, what would 
yoa expect of la^, if I were jour child or pvpil^ Would j^ not 
expect M£ to be obedient or studiom? If t<^ riunlld joti 9ot do as 
you would wish to be doae. by? 

9. It should always he remembered, \mtb by parents and teachefB^ 
that, in a vast piajority of c^s, chijidren or pupils ipaybe so trmned 
.and go^erni^d by a^ app^l to their SYMPATHIES and better fed- 
ingSj that, the parent's or teacher's smile of £i,ppreb<aun^ or MvikfrmDn 
or^ look of 4MafPPTobatie^ or grirf for the waywardi^ns t>r dMobe^Uevue 
.of his child or pupil, will be &r more effectual 4han 1^ most sebere in- 
fliction of cq&pqjial funishmbnt. 

10« I have known a great many instances in wMch the parent or 
teacher has, after hating i^t^^^r and affectuxMOdy reproved^ his 
son or pupil priva4dyt said to him ; '^ It grieves me very much to be 
compelled to whip you: I dislike to do it But you seem to be de- 
termined to disobey. I would rather be whipped myself .Take the 
rod and whip 7»e.' - la every instance of this kind which has oome to 
my knowledge^ (and the cases f^re quite numerous), the appeal was 
wholly ^ectual. The child or pupil was entirely suBpvsD. • Neither 
was whipped. - 

1 1. The power of SYMPATHY in subduing and influencing the 
human heart is. very great, even oi aduUs; and, often «lsp, those 
.who are quite ioicked and abandoned. In the year 1824, 1 visited a 
jail, in one of the Western villages; and, while there, I conversed 
with one of the prisoniers, who appeared quite hardened in crime. 
While conversing with him, he said) ''"There iftapoorold mitn in 
the next room, brought here fob. debtI from the town of H - ■ ^ 
who h^ bad nothing to eat,. the last iweirUy-fowr hours 1 } hope you 
will give him something to eat"* While telling me this, large tears 
came from his eyes. I can never forget tha.t Sicene. It was the best 
lesson on CHARITY for nty fellow-beings which I ever received. 

of his talents, and the other is envious of them, there are two great wrongs^ and 
no more talents than before. If a larger or stronger boy has injured you^ and is- 
4orry for itjforgivfi himt and request the teacher not tojwww** him. All the 
school leiU SHOW fy THEIR COUNTENANCES, how much better it is to 
have a. great soul than a great fist." — Bxtraet from the Letter of Horack 
Mann, to the SchooU of the CowUy of ChaiOauque, (N. Y.), /ufy, 1846. 

« [The harbarovs a^d unchi^istian practice of imprisonment for debt, had not 
thiBQb^ ABOLISHED in the State/of, New York.] . 
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.SUBSTITUTE OR PRETENTIVB VIH. 

r ■ ■ . . .... ... 

All parents and teachers should, l)y all sultabb and 
proper means within their power, interest and engage 
the minds erf their children or jpupil^. 
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1. Very few (ihild^en aippreciate the objects for which they attend 
school. Every thing should be done, therefore, to make the school 
and the ptttdies aUf active^ INTERESTING, pleasant, md.desirabk; 
nest to bom« itself, ^ Few, very few i^ildren wo^ld tb^ btf unwUlmg 
to go^to sohool, ot Be wikappy while there.* 



-. !-(— 



'■* " Give to your children a neat and cleanly and tastefttl schooi-^ro6m, euid 
they will feel a motive to cultivate, not only in the room, bnt in themselves, 
neatness and coder and decorum ; While, at die aa^ane Ume, the acquisition of / 
Imowledge becomes associated in ^ir minds With all that which is pui^e and 
lovely and a^freeablCi Instead of this, the associations are too often with a 
paiinful confinement en^a narrow boaid; within loW and jigged and discolored 
walls ; amidst nauseous va^rs, exhaled from three or ibur score pairs of hmgs j. 
Nsutreunded with dirty and' mutilated benches, with tattered quills and sheets^ 
and eores, and paper scraps, and' things unnama^e, strowed alongf the iislcs 
and fleop. And who wotild ezpectj in sqc^ a place^ the cultivation of those 
habits of neatness and decorum, which you would cherish in your child as his 
chief ornaments 1 — habits, in connexion with which, a cultivated mind shall- 
yield you grateful fruit at the lips df your child, which shall' be Uke apples of 
geld in pictures of silver i but without which, the highest attainment in intellec-. 
tHal knowledge will become 05^ a jewel of gold in a sadness snoutJ'*—'liH8TRicT 

'^ ThQ element of a child is. play, it dehgi^ in the free, and unrestrained 






1. When children or pupils are INTERESTED or amused, 
they will attend to all their duties 6r studies, either at home or 
ifl school, not only with pleasure and delighf, hut also with 
great avidity. ' ^ , 

2. When children or pupils are deeply INTBRESiTED in 
fiiat in which they ate engaged, th«y will scarcely ever need / 
r^ro(j/J much less pwni^Aw^n/, for mi^onduct. ' , / 
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2. Let every teacher, on taking charge of a school, converse freely 
with liis pupils in ^relation to the objects of their attendance at school. 
Let him ask them, for instance, questions somewhat similar to the 
following :> What have you ooiUe to school for? What do you ex* 
pect to gain by coming to school ? Do you expect to be the beUer for 
it? and such like questions. He t&n then explain to them clearly 
their duties, their interests, and convince them that it is their IN- 
TEREST, in a tenfold degree more than ^i5, that they should eon- 
duct themselves properly while in sehool. Let him, in particular, 
impress this fact on th^ir ininds, that it i^^of no use for them to come 
to school, unless with ft full determinatioii to learn and imprx)ve. 

3. BoUx parenta and teachers shpuid present proper motives and 
incentives to action, to the jhinds of their children or pupils : the 
pfeasure of being good : the ^atifi<^ation of parents and other friends : 
that they will be more happy, when obedient ancl ^ood :. that it is 
their duty as Well as their INTEREST tp learn and form & good 
character. [See Remark, 5, page 43.] 

exercise of its expanding faculties, apd possesses a restless curiosity, which 
leads it: to examine and inquire,, and which, if wisely directed .and not rudely 
crushed and repressed, is productive of the most beneficial effects. Take a 
child thus . constituted from his pleasant home, where he has been accustomed 
to the kiiMness of a father,' and more e^cially to the tenderuess of aii affec- 
tipnakand devoted mother; where he haa been soothed by indulgence, and left 
to liberty large as his desire ; wheje he has taken his pastime in green mead< 
ows and blooming flower gardens, and when wearied of his sports has been 
permitted to enjoy his careless slumber. Take such a child and confine him 
to one of our eommon school-houses, located, constructed, and furnished as 
they generally are, and if he does not suffer by the transfer, he has not in his 
constitution t^ie ordinary elements qf human nature.* — ^R. H. Finch, Superin-^ 
iendent of SchfioU in tAe CourOy of Steuben^ (N, Y,), 1844. , . 

" Restraint, unnecessary or ^oo long continued^ becomes wearisome. Every 
young person is impatient of it ; the Imo of his whole natitre requires aclio^. 
The ypunger ttie child, the greater the impatience of restraint and confinement. 
There must, therefore, be breajcs and recesses; for very young children as often 
as oiice in an hour} for all, as oflen as once in two or two and a half hours. 
Uneasy positions are and ought to be tmpleasant. Care should, therefore, be 
taken, that the seats be convenient, of a propel height^ and provided with a back. 
An ill ventilated Toom is unpleasant. Take care that yours be well ventilated. 
Harshness is unpleasant; scolding in man or woma^ is excessively unpleas- 
ant. Avdid both, and l^arn' to govern yourself, and* to win by kindness and 
by reason. Mere repetition of leissons is monaUmaus ; break its dullness by in- 
troducing VARIETY. Study the lessen of the class, and make it moris pleas*- 
iirr by making it clearer-'*— Rsv. GdoRaK B. E^bso^. 
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4. Children sko^ld always be engaged, and INTEBESTED itt. 
something, either mnoceni or loseful, or -both. 

5. Let- thiB FACT be always kept in jnind by every parent and 
teacher : iiis a principle of the human mind, that no child or pupU 
can be engj^ed or occupied with more than om thing at a time. - If, 
ttrerefore, they are INTERESTEP in ihcir studies, or in innocent 
amusements, they can mi be mischievous, or have evil thoughts ! ! 

6. Children are iiot alyrays in the same state of mind or body. 
They h^^ . ^ments very frequently over which they have no control-. 
These, 01 ccQ disturb their , orjiinary equanimity of temper or good 
conduct. In all such x^ages^ the teacher should relate some INTE]R.- 
ESTINGawecfi^o^e, or -Request the children to sihg^Qt permit them to 
play in the yard for a short time. [3ed Remark, 3, and Note, p. 22,J 

7. Different kinds of School Apparatus may be used with, great 
success as a positive Aveans of INTERESTING and occupying the 
ininds of many children, who would otherwise be very listless^ in^- 
tenlive, and MiscmEvotis pupil?. These have been already introduced 
into many schools in the City of New York and other cities, village^, 
and towns, by which great and good results have been realized.* 

8. Children should alwaI's have lessons, of a suitable and proper 
length, of course, to be learned at home. This, in many cases, will 
preterit . truancy. Bpth parentfl and children will . also take more 
INTEREST in their studies and school exercises. 

i). In endeavoring to INTEREST children in their studies, pa- 
rents and teachers should aim at leading their children or pupils to 
cme of two points :, vi?.— to the point ^t which they will; of them- , 
selves, puri^ue study for the amuseinent or pUdsv^re wtich it may afford 
them-r-or, to the point at whidh they can see that it will be beneficial 
to them^in after life — ^then, and not ti£l ihen^ ^ill any child or pupil 
make much proficiency in his studies or lei^sons. 

' 10. To this end, all his exercises should ]ie pleasant. Let him un- 
derstand them. No pupil should ever be required to study or read 
what he does not and can not understand, and in whidh he is not 
INTERESTED. By pursuing an opposite course, hundreds and 
thousi^ds of children have been disgusted^^iih their studies and their 



* The excellent Sohool Apparatus by Mr. Josiah Holbrook, Wickham's 
Drawing Tablet?, &e.,- may, without Invidioas. comparison, be mentioned as 
particularly well adapteti to the purposes above named. 
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set aoV " played truant,*' been whipped, &c. ; bi^t all in vain — as to 
any proficiency whatever. 

.11. No child should ever be dpven to sehool. If he be not am- 
vinced of the importance of an educatioh to tiim ; or, if he be not 
INTERESTED, in his studied or the attmctiona of the school, he 
should ]i6t be placed there, until he is thus convinced ot iNTERESTEt). 
This is the course pursued by all religious denominations ; and, bj 
all parents and guardians who pla6e their sons or wards at trades or 
professions. 

12. Parents should inquire of their children what progress tl^ey 
are making in their studies^ and, in every oth^ way, take great 
pains to <^nvinc6 them that thep^ also, are INTERESTED in their 
studies; that they are well pleased with their improvement and 
efforts in their studies^ ^-c. Thej should, also, as the most TositivE 
means of convincing them of their deep interest in their proficiency 
and progress, hear them recite their lessons, at home ] examine their 
writing; hear them, read or spell; or, ask them a few questions in 
geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, &c. ; or, whatever' else 
they may be studying. Such a course, judiciously pursued, sa as not 
to interfere with the rights of the children — their play hours, will be 
attended with beneficial results. 

13. When children are engaged in,' or inclined to do any thing 
9nischievoiis or wrmigj their attention should be called or attracted, at 
once, to something equally or more INTERESTING to them ; f<^ 
let it be remembered, by all parents and teachers, that children or 
pupils rareZy, if ever, do "kroji^ for the sakeofdom^ vyr(mg^ or with 

. the deliberdte intention of disobeying, as such. [See Objection IIJ., 
and Reiaarks, 1, 2, '3,. & 4, page 22, and Remark, 44, page 87.] 

14. Some years since, I spent two or three days in tjie family of a 
^ friend, who resided in a village in the interior of the State of New 

York. In the parlor stood a very pretty stove, all blackened as 
neatly as ever was seen. Their little boy, about three years of ago, 
with his neat, white aproned dress, stepped to the stove, (it being 
warm weather), and put his tiny fingers on the stove and blackened * 
them. This was a sad talamity to the young mother, who hf d every 
thing as neat as wazr— that her darling boy had blackened fingers in 
the presence of company ! She called to him, and requested him to 
^XHne to the T^indow to look at the horse in the street In two or 
three minutes, he started to go to the stove, again. His mother said, 
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in the kindest manner^ with a soft tone, ^ Oharles, come t6 the windbw 
and see the pretty, little dog.". [She did not say, " Charles, if yon 
don't cqme away from there, I'll whip you," or: " J'U skm^ you."] 
After looking at the dog several minutes, his. mind became wholly 
diverted from the stove ^ and, he did not attempt to go to k again! 
This ydiing and amiable mother u^iderstopd the true secret of govefn- 
ing her child. 

15. In short, all parents and teachers should, hy ieyery meatis in 
their power, give their children or pupils pleasttre — and INTEREST 
them — a lAftd word — ^ pleasant anecdote-*-relate to them what they 
have seen, or talk with them atout what the children or pupils have 
seen, in going to^ or coming from school, &c. It may be well, occa* 
sionally, for the teacher to bring ta the school, a quantity of nuts^ or 
something of the kind ^^en^relyhdrjnless, and knowil to be so by aU 
the pupils-^o be distrihvied /imong them at recess* Let the teach^ 
say to them^ ^ I have brought these as a little present — all who in- 
tend to be goody and to obey the mshis of the teacher, may partake." 
The eatiug df these will so ex&rcise «aA relax the system^ that, if there 
be an evil' spirit in the children, at the commencement, it will^ be 
driven out to make room for a good spirit to enter 1 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE IX. 

Children or pupils should always be employed^ either 
usefully or innocently. 



/ 
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1. Prope^ arid suitable employmisnt for children or pupils 
is one of the surest preventives of mischief or crime.* 

2. Wlien the mind of a child or pupil is EMPLOYEn-or occu- 
p^ed^, either t^sefully or innocenily, he will noij. under lany cir- 
-cumstancea>, be disobedient or mischievous. [See Remark, 44^ 
page 87.] 



• "There are ^S^wfi^fofiU ^elating to government, which do teacher can 
safely disregarcU — One is that * prevention is easier and sttfer than aire.* — ^An- 
other is^ that ^childhood will be active^' active ixisomeUivng. A teacher who is 
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REMARKS. 

1. If a tQ»ciier*B * pupils are mischievauSy and need correction^ \i i% , 
positive proof ihni the ieacher is in fatdt ; for, the mind of the. pupil 
can 7iot be occupied pn hut one thing at a time ; therefore, if he so 
divides the studies and lessons of each pupil as to k^ep his mind 
EMPLOYED, his attention e»^a^e/i, and his .feelings interested^ he 
could y^?^ be- mscinEVous or disobedient—- A« wotUd juof fijid any time 
for it. Let every teacher bear this in mind in relation to each pupil 
in his school. EMPLOYMENT is the thing.* 

2. It is very often the ciise, both at home and in school, that boys 
ARp mischiecous h^^i troublesome, because they have no EMPLOY- 
MENT, either of mind or body, giv,en them by their parents or 
teachers. How can it be otherwise?. The ^ver-act^ve minds and 



vise, and kind-hearted, (as all teachejs ought to'be), will not endeavor to>«^ 
i^A this activity of mind and body, but will tnsebf gvide U, into some naefnl 
channel. J will particularize.T-Suppose I have 20 little boys, who can not be 
■required to s^^y at their desks.^They wiU not be wffe. f must find EMPLOY- 
MENT for them, or fhey will make EMPLOYMENT for tm. ' What shall I 
dol At one time they may be divided into two or three Classes in ariihmetic^ 
Some may be taught tomakefigures,— or, to express numbers on a itote.— Others 
may be taught to. arfrf,— or, to m,vUiply. At another time, they may be taught 
to write on steXes,— to/orm Zd^i,— and then wor4s, and thus leaih to read wri- 
ting. At another time, they maybe employed in, speUing class6s,—a^d again in 
^itwjf readirtgir-^Jid also, in saying the multiplication table m £ondBrtf^-kixym' 
fUiyment of which they are very fond.— They shotOd abo, (in good v^ather), 
have more lU>crtfy out of. d^ors than the older ones.— :Thus the younger classes • 
improve rapidly. — EMPLOYMENT hinders the necessity for punishment^ They 
are hajfjnf, — and the teaqher who loves eh^ren will not often find occasion for 
severity among the litUe ones. The same principle applies, though with less . 
force, to the older pupils. - They must be ^mvhQYEDy and are more easily and ' 
profitably employed in glasses, than in any other way."-^jFVYWtt an Address hefotfi 
the Neio Jersey Slate Educational Comjeniaxm, at Elizabethtowny March^ 1847> tf 
Mr. NaTham Hedges, Principal of Newark, {S.J.\ High School. 

♦ " Endeavor to classify yoi^r scholars as far and as perfectly as you can„ 
Have a system, ii^ which recitation and ptudy. shall peg:aiarLy alternate, and • 
feach pupil be always EMPLOYED about isomethftig, .Avoid, if you. pq»; 
sibly ca;n, having a single idle minute ; let there be a time for every thing, and 
every. thing in its time.. Try to get a pleasing vARiErv iti the arrangem.ent of 
your work. Do liot put all the^reading together, or. all the spelling* but, judi- 
ciously recognise- that love of novelty in"chUdren,fwhfcfi,as it is -natural, must . 
te (rf some use.V— N^EWEURYPOBT, (Mff^y.), Herald. / ' 
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hands of boys must be engage^, either in misckitfyor in somethiDg 
us^ftd or innocent. 

3. Many children have such a natural flow of good spirits^ and 
activity of body, that, when not I^MPLOYED in any thing, either 
useful ox innocent, ih^j often do as the little boy did, wto, when re- 
proved for WHISTLING in school, said, with artless simplicity, " I did 
not toAw/Ze, Master, it WHISTLED i^5eZ/^/" 

4.^ Every person, at all acquainted with children, must have no- 
ticed, agAih and a^ain, the great variety of theit contrivances to 
keep thei9selves ^MPLOTED iand Imsy ; and, if not employed in 
good, they will be employed in evil pursuits^ practices, or' amuse- 
ments. ^ : 



SUBSTITUTE OR PRE YENTITE X- 

Parents and. teachers should* always ^eak^/icouf- 
agingly t^o their children or pupil», relative to their 
efforts, studies, ox lessons^ or in whatever else they may 

be engaged,* 

** ■ ■ ' • 

GOOD RESUIiTS. / 
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1. Children or pupils, when ENCOURAGED by their pa- 
rents or teachers, will, nine times in ten, e:(^ert themselves to the 
utmost in endeavoring to do what they are required to do. 

2. Few, if any children or pupils, ever become discowrag^ed 
or disheartened^ whatever their toil, labor, 6t effort may be, if 
mfluenced by the kind and ^e^crdw* ENCOURAGEMENTS 
of their parents or teachers. They always pursue their labors 
cheerfuUy^ under such circumstances. t 

) . * \ . 

-- — ■— ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ I ■ ^ ■■ ■■-■II I —■ ■ ■ ■■ .^_, ■ ^B ■ > l \ « ■ ■ ■»■■■■ A ■ ■l. ' ii.M. ■■!■■ , * ■ ■■■ y ^ ■ ■■■ 

* " HW good conduct should be ever approved; anci, his had conduct invari- 
ably disapproved. The measures of the parent should invariably be ofi^saiM 
tenor. All proper ENCOURAGEMENT should be held out to obedimce^ and 
all rational opposition T)e steadily made to disobedience.^^ — S. R, Hall. 

t " ENCOURAGEMENT inspires c^JWcncc; and, children more than 0th- 

;ers, need it. Let it be given, in all cases, when it can be honestly done. Tc a 

want of this sort of management, is to be ascribed the timidity and reserve, »o 

o&»tk evidenced among pupils, by a hesitating manner, a low voice, and a tbne 

of Inquiry in response — especially before strangers ; while a proper degree of EN- 
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REMARKS. 

1. Few children are folly aware of the great importance of educa- 
tion. Every parent and teacher should, therefore, make all reason- 
able exertions t6 oonyince his children or pupils of this*— by per- 
soma attention— by private ENOOURAGBMENT. The mind^ of 
all children ate not e^oZ/^ deyeloped, even under the same, or very 
nearly the safne favorable oircuqistances in life. How mucE less 
then, when not equally favorable 1 Many children jiave tlie advan- 
tages ,of kind, well-informed parents — others hav« not. All these 
things should be weighed well by the teacher ; and, a word of EN- 
COUBAGEMENT should be given, when needed. How much 
may be done by a kifid word !* 

2. Those who are dull or behind ot^rs, either from- having been 
lieglected athome^ or from any oth^r cause, should be especuUltf EN- 
GOUE AGED by the teacher. t 

COURAGEMENT wHl make^ them confident and spirited, «ager to tell alfthey 
knoW} and in an audible toiM of voices— all the while watchful for an q^portonity 
to reply. ENeouiuofiMEKT has a magic charm to iafluence mental and moral 
improvement.^ — BxtreuAfrpm ike MamuM of (he System o£ Discipline andlustruc- 
lion fir the Schools of the PMic School Society of the City of Neto Ycfrk,^ 

* " ENCOUHAGE yDUr children to be studious^ 1^ manifesting an interest 
in their, lessons. Improve every suitable occsMon to converse mth them coa- 
oecDiiig their studies, and do all you can to cdnvfnce them that the moie diligeat 
and faitbfnl they are now, the brighter will be their prospects for future us^vl- 
ness and UAjpFiNKas. Do aH |n your power to inspire thenb^ with a lovejtf knowt- 
edge as a sourer of gratification, ajod improvement. . In the morning, enJ9iii upon 
them the great importance of diligence during the hours of school ; and, ki 
night, inquire respecting the studies of the day, and ascertain what new ideas 
have been acquired, what facts have been stored iq>, what difficulties overcome. 
Induce them to ^ examine, to investigate, to think* In a word, do all youpan to 
cause them to feel the great advantages of eduavtion, and the necessity 6f patient 
application to obtain it You will thus increase their inierestf and cause them 
to regard, with pleasure, exercises wiiich would otherwise appear dull and un- 
important." — J^om an Address^ puUished in the Dsacher^ Advocate^ on'** 7%e Co- 
operation (^ Parents^ solicited by the Teacher of their Childrtn" Jufyj 1846 — ^by 
ATjbachbr. . \ 

■f " We should seldom seek to rema^ difficulties from the leamer^s path : he 
should be ENOQURAGED and assisted .to remove them himself. It is not what 
we do^ him that is most yaluable, but what we lead him to do for himself; as 
this kind of discipline is all important, to enable him to meet and overcome the 
tfiais, disappointments, and stem realities of life, -v^hen np helping hand will be 
near to smooth his rugged path,, and shield him from the imf^ending storm."— 
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3. t^arenta, when the family lA visited by Btrangers, should, on in^ 
trodumng their children to them, say, "This is Master George, or 
MaMer William ; or, Miss Mary," as the case may he ; and, if it can 
ho done, in tsutb; immediately add, -^f and, I. hare also the pleasnl^ 
of saying that he is a very good boy," or that, " she is ii very good 
girL" This will ENCOURAGE the child to do well; and, it will 
have more influonce on the good conduct of the child during the visit 
of the strangers^ than all the fkreatenin^s and WHiPFmos that could 
be inflicted. 

4. Children are naturally inquisitive. This- should, in eve!ry rea- 
sonable an^ suitable, manui^r, be ENOOUBAGSTD by all parents 
aztd teachers. ^ The ^^hold jfOur t&ngue,^^ and the ^^chitArm shouid be 
VEEXi and not h£ari>" systems of education, are bardarow ones. SwUk 
a bourse ^ill cause iK^hild to become diffident, ptiertiey uninajdy, and 
discouraged. . '^ \ 

. ^ S. Praise and approbation are the.'ner^ be^ means of ENCOUR- 
AGING children to do well, and form ^^ strenged immtiyes to good 

actions. 

6. A young lady of my acquaintance^ who has charge of one of the 
departments in a boys' school, in a neighboring city, informed me 
that a lady oi^me to her school, One tnorning, with her sen, about 12 
years of age, who «' had been suspended, froto every ether sehool in 
iiat section of the city, for truajicy and other bad conduct." The 
mother said tp her, " he is a very bad boy. His father and 1 have 
ichifped him, and i^Aippet^ him, but it doeis ^ good- You will be 
obliged to funish him, he is so very bad" . The young lady, imnudi- 
ately after the mother left the school-room, said to the boy, in a very 
kind and affedimate manner, (she was a cheerful and pleasawt^ young 

lady), " Charles, I wish you to go to Mr. ^^9, in street, and 

take a letter for me ; and^ as it is a ntatter of some importance to 
me, I wish you to ^0 and return as soon as you can withovt injury to 
ymrsetf., and bring me an answer." " The boy then," said the young 
lady, " raised his head, (whiehj up to that tipie, had been dropped 
down),>nd smiled. He took the letter ; and, judging from the time 
he was absent, and from his kppearance when he returned, he must 
have run all the way there and back. I complimented . him," said 
the young lady, ^* for his promptness, expressed fears that he had in- 
jured himself in consequence of running so fast, and thanlced him 
for his kindness in going for me ; with all of which he seemed highly 
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pleased. I then gave him a seat in a ckss^ and, occasionally, for 
ae^eral days, reqdested him to do errands for me ; and," she con- 
eluded by saying, that ^ I never had a ^ter boy in school l^an 
Charles .vas, during the eighieen irumiks which he attended my school'' 
This boy had, mest probably, ^erer received any ENCOUBAG^E* 
MENT to do well brf<yre, 

7. It is perfectly in accordance with the principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion, to ENCOURAGE a child to acknowled^, each even*' 
ing or afternoon, the fanlts of the day ; and, for the child to receive 
afjyrobatim and ENCOURAGEMENT from ihe pacgent or teacher 
for the good which he' has done If this were dohe, as a hahit or 
nding principle^ what a mighty moral influence it would have on the 
mind of .the child who should practise it 1* - % 

8. Children should tdtcays be ENC OUR AGED in doing what is 
riglU, 1 took tea, one evening, with a friend, at whose house a little 
girl, about four years of age, was spending the afternoon and evening 
with the young ladies, the daughters. of my friend. While takimg 
tea, one of the -young ladies said to this little girl, '' will you have a 
piece of cheese V* She answered^ " no.'^ '^ Do you not Uke it ?" said 
the young lady. The little girl sud, " yes." *^Then why will you 
not take somiot'^aisked the young lady. <^ Because," said theliitle 
girl, wiUi child-like simplicity and sweetness, ^^ my mother don't wish 
me to eat it." ^'Well, then," said the youngs lady, "you must noi, 
if youi mother does not aliew you to eat it" [The young lady did 
not say, " I think a littie piece will not hurt yon ;" or, " I guess your 
moi^ ioUl nai catty if you take » smati piecs," dec] 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREYENTIVE XI. 

Parents and teachers should always speak loell of^ 
or approve of the good acts which their children or pu- 
pils have done, in the presence of friends, or of the 



• "Whenever any cases are observed of kindness^ firmTiess^ patience^ truth, 
hJodfaUhfulnesSt let them be spc^en of, not in such a way as to awaken vaniiy^ 
but simply with approbation as bight, and wcHthy of imitation.^' — Miss 
Bebchsr, 
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school ; but they should r^er speak of, or condemn the 
faults of their children before others * 

GOOD HBitJIiTS. 

• . ■ ^ • •" • — ^ '" 

1, When the acts of children are APPROVED of by jthew 
jparentsor teaoherSi they will make every eflTort in: iheif power 
to. deserve a continuance of their ajo/>ra&a^ton. 

2. Every, parent and teacher, who has been at all observant 
of the operations of the minds and actions of children or papib^ 
inust have seen the Uu&h on the cheek of his diild or pupil, 
whenever he has spoken to him APPRO YINGLY Bind kindly. 

■> * ■ 

RE]Vf ARES. 

1. Parents' and teachers shoald never speak of the FjIULTS of 
Iheir children mtke presence of others;r What was the injanotion 6t 
ear Blessed Savior oh 'this subject? ^ If thy brother sha^l tr^^asfMUur 
against tbee^ go and teU him hia FAULT between thee qnd Aim' alo»e«' 
Matt, xviii. 15. 



• " There ure parents, who, if we may judge from the oft^repeated tale of 
their children's FAULTS, seem to Xalre pleasure in sxpostNo them. Sach, how- 
ever, are parents who have jio proper love to them. If possessed of rigM affeet^ 
UouSy they woald be aa unwilling to ibxpobk the errors oi their children, as th^ 
Would be to proclaim their oum sins to their gnests or neighbors. When this 
is perceived by children, it wi'H be no wonder if they form a habit oi expos&n^ 
the FAI7LT8 of their paitentSy and th lis mutual love, muti^l confidefuXy and muttiial 
de^ght in each other's happiness must cease. Happiness fties Uiat hdbitatkttL 
Now, all this results from the habit 6f needlessly reproving and punishing ch^^ 
drenbeforevlAers. All the other things naturally grow from thi5."~S, R. Halu 
-tf We are to remember that jAom^ will not effeetuaUy deter children froth what 
is wroag ; and,, that in employing it too much as an instrument of education^ 
we have reason to apprehend we may lead them to act frotn the iear of mail 
gather than f^m that of God. Every thing, too, which. may in the least injoi^ 
the^ characters of children, is to be strictly avoided. To have the name aUt a 
naughty child will produce so disheartening an eSect upon the mind, that the 
ill ccmsequences may probably be fek through life. It is on this account desinc* 
ble, that tutors, governesses, and iiurses, be cautious of ENLaaoiNo upon the 
FAULTS of thote under their care, to any but the parents. Blam^, and eVeit 
praise^ are to be dispensed with nearly as much caution as punishment and 
rewards; for, a child may be called ''good^ ^ naughi/y^^ Hreubiesgrm^* ^ kind* or 
^unkindt' till either his temper will be kept in conHnual irriiaUon, or he wilf 
hsteiBL with perfect %7ulijference." — District ScboOl JouilNAb.. 
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2. No teacher. gfaonU ev^r speak of the FAULTS of Us {mpib 
b^ore the scho(^ in such a manner as to bring them into contempt or 
ridicule. He should speak of faults ^ such dimply. He should 
speak APPBOY INGLY io all eases where approbation is deserved ; 
for, oM children iove approbation. But, he should reprove his pupils, 
or speak to them of their famUs m private. Then they will be erir 
eouraged to do right, instiead of being ^^^cquraged |]8ee Bemark, 36, 
page 86.]* 

9. Very often teaehers hav^ said to me, ^Aen I have called at their 
soikools, calling a boy to us, -or pointing him out to me, (both equally 
ibad), ^^This boy is v&y bad. What would you do with audi a had 
boy ?" How miieh heUer to have said, "' George has been rath^ idle 
to-day ; perhaps he has not been pleased with his studies, or has not 
UTuterstood them : hereafter, I hope he will do bettter," &c. 

4. .Sometimes parents .have said to me, ^ Jantes is so very bad^ I 
de not know v>h(U io do with kirn. I have scolded him, and I have 
lUfhipped htm ; but, it does him no good" [All tiiis in the pfesenet of 
the. child ! /^] Do not those parents know that the same Seripturea 
which have enjoined on them the diUy and the responsibilUy ci bring- 
ing up their children ^Mn the nwtture and admonition of the Lord," 



■* " Whenever a boy has .been> guilty of' an ofi^nce, tke bE0T way is to git di- 
fteO/if andfrankhjto the mdividual^ and come, at once, to a fall un^erstandfag. 
l!rine<^ases in tea* this course will be efiectual. For foiir years, and, with sryery 
large school, I have found this sufficient, in every case of (discipline which has 
bccarred, except in three or four instances, wh^re something mere was required. 
To make it successful, however, it must be done properly. - Several things' are 
accessary. It must be deliberate ; generally better sffter a little delay. It must 
be indulgent, as £ar as t)ie view which the teacher takes of the g^ilt of the pupil 
is concerned ", every -palliating consideration must be felt It must be farm and 
decided in regard to .the rieeessity of a change, and the deisrmindUon of the teacher 
do ?fibct it. It must also be open and fbaak^ no insinuations, no hints,- no sur- 
mises ;'but plftin, honest, opeji dealing. In many cases, the communication 
may be made most dslicately^ and most successfAUy^ in writing. The more d^H- 
eatehf you touch tJ^ feelings of your pupils, the vwre tender these fedings wiU be- 
come. Many a teacher habdbns 9x16. stupefies the moral sense of his pupils, by 
tiie H^RSH and roooh EXPOSURES to which he <jr/^5 0t<i^^rtvafej%e2z9i0t 
of the heart. A man may easily^ produce such a state of feeling in his school- 
Voom^ that to address even the qentlbst reproof to any individual, in the hear- 
ing of the next, would he a most sev^i^b jmiiishmtivt i and, on th^ other band, 
he may so destroy th^t sejisili'oeTmKf that his vocirfiRATBD reprotUhts will be as 
%t/nheeded as the idle loiik^."— ^AsBoir'a TaACHSR. 
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• 

have said to them, '^ Fathers, provoke not jQur jchUdren to anger^ jlest 
they be discouraged ?"* ^ 

" 5. A parent or teacher sen^s his child or pupil on aii errand. Se 
is very prompt and faithfid. Be- aure to sp^a]^ to him APPRO- 
VINGLY. • 

6. Parents and teachers should ^wajs e^dearv:or to ascertain t))^ 
bent and inclination of the minds of their children or pupils; and, 
as far as they conscientiotisly can, s&ould act in acoordanee with that, 
particularly, sinless in doing it, -they would sqiCrifitai some important 
principle of ri^Aj^, and ^2«/^,. by which the future, welfare and moral 
character of the child would be jeoparded. In APJTiO VINQ^af 
what children have done, great, pains .should be taken, howeter, not 
to speak .so much in faror, as to produce vmitji on the. part of the 
child or pupil thus praised, , 

7. Any little things which childreU or pupils jnay think of. great 
importance, should be Spoken of by parents or teachers APPBO- 
VlNGLT. They feel ^hat they are children ; and, therefore, they 
have the same self-S€Uisfaction and wish for approbcUionj when they 
have succeeded in accomplishing a small, thing, that adults haye ^ben 
they have accomplished agreiU thing. For instance ; . Greorge has 
Buceeeded, for the first time, in cracking a quantity of nuts nicely, 
without having pounded his little fingers 1 He comes to his i^her 
and speaks of it exultingly. Notice it, approvingly. Or, William 
has worked oiit, on the slate, a very large sum. He comes t^ liis " 

• *' The Faults op CmLDRAN.-^It ioayi)e well todFcrp a hint agakist the folly 
and impropriety of making the FACTLTS of your children, the subject of con- 
versation with other people. Nothing can be more^ unkind and injudicious. - If 
you wish youi^ children to refot-m and iinprove, you must throw a. shield around 
their character. However foolishly they may have acted, let them see that you 
sae anxious ^> keep open the way for theiy return to prapriety and respectability. 
Manf a ymtik has been bardkned aihd dnven to reckless despair 'by bei%g tounUngif 
upbraided, BEFORE STRANGERS, wUh miscorfduct^wkic& ii^z% ought to kaVf 
been kfiovm beyond bis own fanvUiy, On the other handy many a wanderer has 
been encouraged to return, by observing, ipi those most injured By his follies, a 
feneral readiness cordiaHy to reinstate him in tkeir esteem^ and io shield his impu- 
tation from the. reproaches of others. It is not wise for a mother either to, boast 
of Ae ezcdlence^ or to pMi^ the faults of her chiWien,— but rather to ponder 
them in the heart; to mention them only at the tArone ofm^t^, there \o implore 
gr^ce to confirm what is rigkJt, correct what; is wrong ; and, in all things to make 
plain before her fate the way of her own present duty in reference to them."— 
SotroAY ScqooL Journal. 
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teacher and speaks of it with joj and great gladn^acf. Speak to him 
appramftgly. To these two boyi^ it is as much as the delirery of a 
Webster's or a Oalhovn's air hoars' speech was to tkenL 
. 8. Many children and pupils have one very prominent or.cbarae- 
teristio fault or frailty ^ who, like many aduUs, have a great matiy 
redeeming and excellent traits of oharaeter. Parents and teachers 
should have charity; and, its much as possible, pass oVet that^e»^/y 
mni forgivingly, in^tcald of EXPOSIKG it. 

9. How inveh more praiseworthy h the conduct of that teacher, 
who, instead of exposing the FAULTS of liis pupils, strives, by all 
the means in his powier, to elevate the bad, the low, the dijidenty the 
backward, the neglected, the one-talefU pupils^ than the conduct of 
him, wh0 favors the rick And fortunate to gain their praise, and place^i 
higher, and still higher, those who have been blessed with more talents 
than their fellow-pupils 1 

10. Many parents and teachers, when they have visiters, take, great 
pains to inform them, that their children or pupib '' always behave 
worse, when they have company than when they have not." This 
generally diseourages the children or pupils ; and oftentimes, what is 
etill worse, renders theni sullen and maHgndnt. l^erhaps, however, 
tbe worst feature of the case, is, that this is said by parents and 
teachers from shame, being nnwiUirig to have the ^i^ters WHeye or 
even suppose^ for a moment, that their children or pupils are so bad 
ordinarily i 

11. Sdme years since, I spent an evening with a friend who had 
several lovely and interesting ehildren. Sbon after my arrival, he 
and hill' wife both complained very much about the badness of their 
little bey. They did ^^'not know what to do with him, he was so^very 
hadJ^ Soon the little boy made his appearance in the parlor, where 
we were seated — skipping into the room like a lovely lamb oh the 
beautiful grass^-^fiaught ef ^ny thing vicious .could I discover in his 
countenance or in his conduct! ^[It ^as tme, he was a chUd .'] Scarcely 
had ^e made his appearance, however, before, frpm the looks of his 
parents, or from iptuitive consciousness of what his parents had said 
<^ him, and, being a beneyolent and kind-hearted boy, not wishidg to 
pro^ them liars by .behaving weU, he did, indeed, act as if bewitched. 
But, having watched his conduct very closely, as well as that of ^his 
father, who took him out of the room Qnce and whipped him^ in the, 
course of the evening,,! was perfectly satisfied that thfli FAUI/T was 
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ALTOGETHER m tM pcuri (fthe pturenU ! Stush was my pamfnl anxiety 
.aboat that loyely boy, that I coald scarcely sleep that night ; . and, I 
took an immediate opportunity to canmnce the fiither that it was .his 
4viy to treat his little son d^erenUpi He |Nrop(iised to d6 so. Abont 
six or nine months afterward, I yisited the family again^ Not a word, 
not a syllable^ from either of the parents^ about their '< bad little boy." 
He was entirely charged ;. insomuch; that I coidd not avoid shedding 
tears of joy, on leaving t)ielr hiause ; for, during my.long and exten- 
sive ^cq^intance with different families, I never kn^w a moire natur 
Toliy kind-hearted and benet^ol^nt lady and gentjemam, thaiji the 
mother and father of that once '^ bad little boy.'^ , 

12. Nq teacher ^hpuld ever liebuke a pupil in a lugrsli and loud 
ton^ — ^PY NAME. This aiways gives offence ; b^t) if done kindly^ and 
in a GEiNTLE tone, it aMoa^s has a good effeet, to address a child by 
her or his name. S'or instsnge': Miss Mary Jonesf please to do so 
and so; or, Master Jones, please to do so and so. 



SUBSTITUTB OR PREVENTIVE XIL 

Teachers shoulc} request their pupils to g*ather or oI>- 
tain, and bring* to the scbo)!, specimens of minerals, 
shells, &c.; or, curious works of art, of our own or 
other countries.* 

1, .Npt only those who bring them, but all their fejQoW-pupils, 
will be interested^ AMUSED, and instructed. 

2. It \rill en^tble many pupits to occupy much of their time, 



* ^^ Gather and place in tkeiKshool-room, coUections.of ^f)ecimens in botany, 
mineralogy, &c., that may be foand in your district. Teach, the chilctren to 
observe objects around them, and exert yourself to makerthe schocd-hpuse a happy 
place; so deligbtfot^ that your pupils will not loathe it in after years. Regard 
the sports of the fhildreo. See that your pupils are AMUSED ; and, that 
KINDNESS, viRTVii, HONBSTT, and dB8QRFi7LNE88 characterize the plays at school. 
Never be discouraged- at the greatness of your work. 'Assume the burden, look 
VPWARD and p> fohoard. If your reward is not great in this world, it wlQ be 
glfiriousm a higher and vsrrtXK^^-^Dw^ of T>aeherp-^y C. QoLtxr. 
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which would otherwise' be irksamey idled^ away, m 
vously ociCupted. 

' REMAKKS. 

1. Parents aikd teBefaeni flhonld request their children or pupils to 
dri£w\ ffwiUy OT' wnU specitbeiis, &c., to be sent to other schobto' an 
the town, tillage, or city, iu exchange for others. They dhonld im- 
,prefts on thefar yoang and tender minds, the gmdv^cu and benevo- 
lence of the act. • < . ^ 

2. When a papU brings anything, ^ a present to the sehool, Mie 
teaoher should, tn all cases, acknowledge ~ Uie reception of it, to the 
school, and thank the givef for the dond^on to their cabinet. When 
the present is somewhat vditiable, it may be well for the school to pass 
a vote of ^ thanks to the dptfor.' Such a oouilsfe would very much 
strengthen 4^hat botad of sodeU and haqtpy ^nion which, for the pros- 
perity of the School and the future ¥^fare of the pupils,* should ever 
exist. ■' ' { ■ 

3. When any thing particularly ciirUms or interesting is presented, 
the teacher should oanae a time when it will be exhibited and explained 
to the school by him, or by the pupil who presented it-^better by 
the pwpil^ in all practicable cases. 

, 4. Many ihougkClesSy reeklessy and %dicked boys inay, by these hUer- 
esfiug and amusing ezbibitioXs and' coUections, be Attracted' and %?- 
rested in their downward career to ruin. Hundreds and thousands of 
reckless ^«, as well as aduUs, cpuld be saved, if by any means they 
could be checked in their wicked bourse, so as to have an opportunity 
to think and reflect on their vjcioUfs and evil habits, ilrhich ar<) leading 
them to inevitable destruction. They do not stop to think or reflect. 



SUBSTITUTE OE PREVENTITE Xffl. 

Parents anA teachers should ahoays have decision 
awij/irm/ie^ayin all their intercourse with t^ieir children 

or pupils.* . 

• — ■* ' .. '' ■ "• * ' ■ ■ ■ } . ■ - " ' ■■' (■ ■ 

* " Nev^ dei^y a child,.at one time/wiiat ydja indulge him in at another. 
P^y him nothing, but that whieh wiU,'by its nature or its influence, be inju- 
rioYts. I^t4io importumty of the child be sufficient to induce you, undet aay 
eircumstance^, to alter a DECISION which yon. hare deliberately made. The 
presence of .eompany, tiie haate^^ocpa^ioned \jj business or engragemeats, or 



/ 
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^ GOODRBSUIitS. 

1. When a parent or teacher is DECIDED' and firm xJrith 
hid child or pupil, his wishes are regarded and respected ; and, 
as a general ^ing, his .oomni^Qds are cheejr/ulb/ obeyed. ' 

2. When a parent- or teacher halntaally manifests DECIS- 
ION and firmne9s, the child or s pupil ne^er hesUtUesr^n: fal- 
fiers';- but, promptly complies witix4h0 wishes of his parent or 
teacher..* " ^ • • < •>- - • ' ' ■■".-■ 



r-s^rr 



> 
*•»»■ 



some othef thitg, induces parents fVeq«enfl3rto blpealirthi& nSic/tfr 9ft^,'^aad thu^ 
apreieedence i» formed which niusl be followed^ or =^ filter ayvf^ of' ^e child 
will invariably succeed. Children ?u*e not slowto temef^ber an in^olg^oe; 
* luid'i.whein it ha&been once allowed them to breal^ over general rules^ thiere is 

• . iaa end io peaceable and ^uic^suBli^issioN.' The earlier habits of submission can 
be formed, and the moi'^ uniformly they can be continued,' Uie ni^ors easily will 
the work of -government be conducted."— S. B' Hai^i,* ' - • * 

N '* Children are .t^ght>tp tease very much ai5 they are tftaght tq cry* With all 
his little wants, real ox imaginary, the ohikl runs^to its mother. Thie;y are matt- 
lers of importance to him. He wants a definite and DECISIVE answer— one 
which will settle the question — and his -mind will be on the rack till he has it. 
It is riot the liature of the child to feel oitherwise. He will have no peace' hiniw 
self, and thereibre Will give his mo&er no peace, ti£l h^ understands and knowti 
that the point is settled, aiid how it is settled. If you give him ko answer till h« 
^^s spoken ten times, he will spe^ ten times ; anjl their, if hie has any reason to 
suspect that peaking twenty time^ more will obtain an answer more favorable 
to his wishes, he win speak twenty times more. And this soon- ^ows into a 
habit. But give him an ians^r the Jlrst time he ^akSj and he will riot be 
obliged to spb^lttis^imd time tO obtain one ; and never alter your DECISION 
£01' teasing, aiui he will soon give it^p as of no use.- If you have leisure, arid 
tiie occasion, seems a proper one, you may let hix& argue his case' before you 
decide it, but not aftenrard. Indeed, if he has learned by experience that your 
dedHpTis ViTe final, he willj5eldom,'if ever, attempt it. lie will .con^idef H an 
answer. His mind will^ be at res^ on that jp^int, and socm find something else 
with which to amt^se himself."->-Di8TRict Sc&oOL Jnuai^fii.' , - .- 

• ** Let it be an immviaMe principle in family government, that yotff itfofd is 
)aw. Real benevolexice^ prompts to DECISIVE measures. The mother who 
first coaxes; then threatens; then pretends topunish; then punish^ ?l little.; is 
only making ifroiiMe for herself and sorrow for her ftimily. Butj oU the other 
hand, if she promptly meets acts of disobedience, and With firmness, and inflicts 
^edessary punishment decidedly, and at '(mce^ she is, in the most effectual way, 
pronioiirig her Own happiness, and the best welfiure of her child."-»-ABBO'rT*ft 
Mother AT Home. ' • . ■' - 

**He should be* FIRM and uidform in support of principle^ bxxiKtvt} and 



t4S SUBftTITUTSS FOR, AND PftET^^'IVES OF, 

.'B>£«^ARKS« ^ 

• • • • - • 

1. Many parents and teachen break a promix wbioh thej have, 
made to their ehQdrcn or pupils^ without any apfsretit thought er . 
hesH(Uioh. Those- parents and teachers shonld remember that all vo* . 
spect for thefm, on the part of their efaildren, will be lost as soon as 
they discoter this want «C DBCISIO^^ and firntmss,*. 

2. Parents and teachers .should iiever promisg what they do^not 
intend to peTform, This oourseis as indiscireet as it is sinfid ; andn in 
all cases, is wholly destructive of the sacred rega/rd for Tatrrs which- 
should be deeply implanted in the breast of every child or pupii It 
is equally destructive 0f that, high regard for their parents t^r teacher» 
irhicb should exist. How ca^n ^ildren esUenA those parents or t«B.dier8, ^ 

. who DECEIVE' theriij and LIB! to them ?t 

3. Many paretits and teachers indulge; in constantly SCOLDINO 
tbeir children or pupils. No course could Ibe mor^ indiscreet, and i^- 
jiidicious. No child was ever made beitfiT, by.sopLDiNG;. while, hun- 
dreds and thouSajEids hate been inpifred by it, and many^ veir/ many, 

entirely rthnjip. J 

i ■ . - • 

■ • - r I • — *T ' — 

' ■ ' • * ' ' . 

CHAjftiTABLE i|& hls. jcidgineDt of actiqiis and motives. JQ^e should establish the 
uiM^hangiog habit of not pommanding hchiidlnU once. Cost what it may, en* 

. force obsdicQce to the/rs^ c(»nmand.^'— DavId M. Camp. < 

* " If pacieats and teachers would, exercise a Iktle more caution, and sa/if only 
what they frieifw, and metm jopt what they say^ and manifest ^firnty DECIDE^D, 
i7NTiJaLDfM0, ihotigh kind determiaation to have every requirement stricUy^VQ- 
garded and imfUcitly a^wered^ an immense amount of trouble might be jHre- 
^ vented.' V^- Northknd, Pxincipal of the Mpm^-street iSckool, Safem^ 
■ f " There is no more effectual way of teaching a child disobedience, than by 
giving commaAda^ which you have no intention of enforcing. A c]iiid is thus 
habituated to disregard it& mother ; and, in a short time, the habU becomee so 
strong, and the cjblld's contempt for the mother so confirmed, that enlteafies and 
i^reatt are alike unheeded."— 7Abbott-& Mother at Home. 
<' Never attempt in any iu^tanqe to deceive the young. T^ever makeapron^ 

* ix to a child which is. n^ intended to be ptmctually performed ; and, never 
threaten a punishnient w\ndi is not intended to. be inflicted." — Dicz.ontke 
MenUd lUumination and_ Moral tmpro^eviient fif Mankind. 

t»** Scolding. — A great deal of injury is done to children by their parents' 
gCOLDING."^ ^lyiany children have been nearly or quite ruined by it, and oAen . 
driven from home, to become vagabonds and wanderers, by scolding. It spuxs 
your temper, provided it is sweet, which is a question j if you. sCold,, the more 
you will have to scold, and beeause yOU have become crosser, and your children 

, likewise. S^pkling alienates thehearts pf your children. Depend upon it, they 



* • 
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4. Tbe will jancl determination of many childreB to do a certain 
tiling, will he greatly, strengthened and increased by the want of DE- 
CISION, or'hy constant scouHitG, on the part of their parents or 

'teachers. ■ '■ , . ^ - ' ^ 

• 5. Parents and teacheri^ should not only be DECIDED apd firm 
in. their cemtnibnds; but/they should also show their children or 
ptipils the reasonableness of their commands. Th^ ^ther of the prodi^ 
gal SOB, reasoned with his.t^^ son. Lnke xy> 31, 32. '< Hoilor thy 
fattier and thy^loother, that thy da^s may be lon^g^ in the. land which 
the Lb^ED thy Q-on giyeth thee/' saith ^e Bcriptures; [See Bf MigsiKS, 
1,2, pages 51, 52.J ' 

' 6. The great difference betw^n DECISION KudLfirmwus with smta- 
Me Oift^ie^atfd admomtwn^And sqolding with.^^reo^ewin^, is this : whibp 
■ a boy is iscoiiBisp at and threatened^ his only thought 19, ^ how shall. I 
av&id or escape the puniriimont threatened?'^ — not .<one ^Aoz^^ about 
the reasonableness or propriety of thd conu^atid or request, much lesd 
0f the: dviy incumbent on him. On th^ . contrary, when cuhised qr 
admonished^ in a decideb «nd fifm manner, he at once thinks, of the 
right and wrong — ^t&e reasbnaMeness n^ddniy ; and also^ of thd pleas* 
mpe whidh his compliantse with his parent's or- teacher's command or 

can not love y©u as weir after berating them, as they did before.. Yoh may ap- 
pro^h them with firmness and DECISION, you may punish thm with seTerity 
adequate! to tiie nature of their offence»s, and they will feel tfa^ justice of yotir ' 
conduct, tod love you notwithstanding^ all/ Btet thfifhate ^coldikg; it stirs up 

. bad Noedf while Udiscl4}^y(ntar weakness qndloto^ Espe- 

istally at night,. when they are. about to retire, their hearts should be melted 
^d moulded with voices of kindness^ that they may .go to their slumbers with 
thoughts of Jove steaTing arojoad their souls,, and whispering peace.?'— Kfiw 

. York Eyangelist. 

" Oft-repeaCed and continued SCOLDING and whippiKo, in a family of 
school, will only tend to make bad children warse^ and gifod children indifer- 

■«l/." — C. NORTHfiND. • .* ' \ ■ . 

'" Always avoid tones and gestures expressive of agitation for trivial matters^ 
Indicative of no d^avity, and indicating only the heedlessness or fargetjulmess ot 
children, or perhaps notiiing more than is common to all young animals, a love 
to use their- Ihnbs. In all such cases the tones shouM be kindy persuasive, rather 
than authorilatwe ; and, the aeverity and even the gravity pf authority should be 
reserved exclusively for cases of disobedience or depravity, or for the prevention 
of serious evil. A perpetui^ FRETTING at children for little things, will in- 
evitably harden their hearts, and totally <ferfr^ parental authority and influence. 
There never wiLs'di fretting parent^ who often tkriatened and never performed, 
)that bad a particle of cflicient government." — TfAORERs' AsvocikTE. 
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request will give Him ; and, the satisfaction whick he himself will 
have in obeying. He ^vrill also compare the anHdpafed pleasuab^ 
looked for by liim, if he should pursue a course of disobedience, With 
the superior and promised pjeasture or satisfftction for obedi^7C£ or 
performance of -DVTY. [See REMARte 2, pages 34^ 35>] 

7. Those patents and teUehera, who ^re in the iwhit 'of bcqldinc^ 
very often scM and fiet just as tnuch about a thing which has been 
done by acciderU as by design. A dhild accidentaSy^ overturns a cup 
of tea or isofiee, at the table. The mol^er scorns uxid frotvta «t. the 
child — threatens him-^refuses to give him any more. Or,- a boy ac-. 
cidtiUaUy drops a slate or a book on the floor, at school. The teaieher 
' tcoMs and thrtateiis. ' The feelings of the boy are woUnd^d. Be lioes 
i^t^t, and can not, see the justice of the coarse pursued by the pareat 
or teacher. The parent or teacher ^o^i^ reprove him gently; and^ 
in a *mUd manner, say^ *ny dear, I hope you will be mot^ carefiilih& 
next time. Theli he will h&ve some enctmragement to do better. 

8; A gentleman, who has a lovely litti[ei>oy, cai^ie home, one^ day, 
^ery muck irritated abmof his affairsj of which his little soa- was, of 
cburse, whdily unconBcioas, and entirely unable to a^xpreciat^. or 
comprehend. He spoke very> 3^arply to him, unconsciously and 
' undesignedly, (for he loved his little boy)., An hour or twp after, he 
happened to go into another room of the house, and found his little 
boy, quietly at play, iu a cold room, where there W(is no fire! He said 
16 him, " Why do you not eome in Pa's room V' The little boy inno- 
cently and plaintively said ; ''because you S.COLP me." "^Qh, no," 
said he, "I did not fiCoLbyou." "Well," said^he, "you spoke 
CROSS to me." Many months passed before he spoke cross to his 
little boy a^a£» / 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XIV. 

' ''. ^ . . . ■ .• ■ ^ ■ - , '. 

Tar ents should alwdys cfgree as to the governmfent 
ana management of their children, particularly in the 
presence of their chUdreri. ^ -• 

> 

1, CJhiMren ^re more i^eadily apd easily convinced of their 
i>uTY to t?iey,wheft' their father and mother AGREE as to the 
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manner, time, and amount of reproof ^ admonition^ advice, or 
punishment to be administered, than when they disagb.be on 
nay &ne or a// t)f these points. [See Evil Results, 1,2, page 
32, and Remarks, 1, 2, ?,^ 4, 5, pages 32, 33.] 

2. When the united authority or wish of the parents is 
known to. the child, he sees no pi'ospect of being able to sue- 
eeed in a course which is in. opposition to their wishes j and, 
consequently, he yields ^ wuliaig and ck^rful compliance to 
then* commands. 

REMARKS. 

1. Wfaeneyer parents .DIFFER 19 opinion as to what tkeir ohil- 
dren may or may no^ do ; or^ as to what they sJundd or ought to do^ 
they should seek an early opportunity to discus^ the matter in prir 
vote. They should both feel, and de^ly feel that theiAc^r^ of their 
QhjM is involyed in this controversy ; and, yield all 'personal ^feelinr, 
sacrifioe all self-will, and lay aside all pr^udioe for the good of. their 
child, 

. 2. All parents should j in the government of their children, as in all 

, Other matteT9, whether social, moral, religious,, or political, keep con- 

.stantly in mind the important, a;id to them, truly solemn and awfiU 

warning of our Savior ] ^^If a house be, pivxDEn against itself, that 

house, CAN NOT stANp." Mark iil. 25. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIYE XV. 

■'-•■■• . ■ ■ 

Every pmrent and teacher should, by all suitable and 
proper means, endeavor to g-ain the confdervce of his 
children or pupils.* 



• " The first step in the mifssion of the teacher, should be to secure the CON- 
FIDENCE and infection of his pupils. Thescj bonds of affection and cpNPmrNo 
sympathy will prove electric wires, along which the subtlest and the divinest 
influences will pass and repass from mind to mii^d, and from heart to heart 
In this way, thfi giving and the receiving of instruct;ion are raised &om the con- 
dition of a forced, irksome, and h^ted (ask, to one of the highest pleasures of 
existence." — Prof. Edward North. 

" His conduct should be such as to inspire tl^e CONFIDENCE of children. 

10 



^ 
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1. The child or pupil, who baa CONFIDENCE m hia pa- 
rent or teacher, will^ believing as he then does, that all bis 

I 

tequireolents dLrereasonMe, yield ready and cheerful submit- 
sion to them. ' 

2. He has, then, no^oubt whatever as to th^ propriety of 
what is required, bi^t n.ci& promptly and CONFIDINGLY. - 

REMARKS. 

1. When a papil comes to school, the teacher should have a brief 
interview or conversation with him, inquiring of him what his object 
is in coming to school; informing him how he shall expect hhn to 
coixduct while in school, and should assure him that he will do aH' in 
his power to aid him in his efibrts to obtain an education. This will 
inspire him with CONFIDENCE and respect for the teacher. The 
pupil will, at once, look upon him as his friend. It will impress on 
his mind the great importance of his time^ and of education itself; 
and, it will also show him in what estimation they are held by the 
leacher. The parent, also, or guardian, should impress on the 'niirid 
of his child the importance of impromng his timi. He should point 
out to him his dtUi/ and obligation to do so, in grateful return for tho 
efforts made by him, moneys expended, &c. [See Beiaark, 5, page 
43, and Remarks, 2, 3, page 126.] Then, the boy will see that the 
SCHOOL is a place for. atientionj iiiduistry, and eza^gdic effort ; and, 
he will enter the sohoQl-room, from day to day, as he would enter a 
mechanic's shop, as an apprentice, toith an intention ^(^ learn and do 

Ms UlTTY.* -V' 

2. Many teachers and other persons suppose that those children 
who are FtocGEi) at homey and never reasoned with or treated kindly, 



He should do nothisg which would have a tendency to lessen his authority over 
children; but, act and speak candidly, with_.iit^n% and effect. He must be 
acoess^le to the children. There is such a ^ing as mingling, prudently in the 
amusements of children, without destroying one's omiAoritf over them.^' — DuHa 
of T^scu^hers-^hy C. Holley. 

♦ " The great art of cwin^ rxm^Ta is, so to secure the affection and CONFI- 
DENCE of a child, that he shall be a cheerful co-worker with his teacher, as- 
sured of approbation in i^ccess, and of forbeeurance and sympathy in any fjlu^ 
URB." — Miss Bkecher. 



>^ 
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rnndt, therefore, «s a matter of i:o»rs0) or isS. 9iece9^^,.b6FL06O]BD aX 
tchool also. This is a very &&e4T mistake., Kindness will coHqikk,.* 
them at once. Secure their CQNFIDENCE by ibtae^Tu^^ find c^eo- 
$ii(maM treatment, and oM is safe. [See - Remajeik, % pages d2« 93^] 
But, if n(4 treated thus kindly^ they will at OBoe be ddscimtfirged and 
despercUej and make zio ^ofidency in their stoniest 

3. If « psirent or teacher refuses toy thing toia cfa3d or pupil, -and 
Ire requests something else, the idher should be immediately ^rantsd, 
unless BosrriVELir objecSi&noMe and injurieua to hiu. This will oet- 
tainly gain the.CONFIDBNOE of thoobild or pupil . 

4V Between the dispqsition to do good and to do evil^ there is Tery 
frequently a severe struggle, on the part of the child or pupil. Hencii, 
the great importance of establishing CONFIDENCE and tovs in 
the mind of the child .or pupil, so that the parent or teacher can have 
infitf/BTice oyer him,, in his efforts to control or guide hie thoughtis and 
actions. [See Remark, 24,^ page 99.1 

6 J I have i^nown numerous instances^ where good feelings had ex- 
isted between the teacher and his pupil, in which that pupil >rould 
Sj^eak of his, teacher with delight and affection, and even quote his say* 
lugs with as much appareiit regard and veneration as if they Imd been 
made by a dying parent, ^uch s/lo^ld be the cherished feelings be- 
tween the teacher and his pupil, in order that good principles should 
be inculcated Kfxd imbibed, and that l^urMony, order, and proficiency 
instudie^ may exist. 

6. Let the teaeh^ retain one at a time, for three or four r days, of 
the oldest and most infiuem^ial boya in his school, and talk to them 
on the subject of using their pfirsonalinfluence in aiding* hilki to sectirc 
order in the school. Oftentimes a CONFIDENTIAI- interview 
with ONE injbt^ntial boy will offset aU that is desirable. , 

7. About 30 years since, a very amiable young man of my acquaint- 
ance, when 18 years of age, engaged to te^h a scboolj in Western 
New York, during the winter; in which *' there were several very 
bad boys." The teachers, for many "previous years, had* had gre^t 
diffioulty with them, " scarcely beii^g able to keep any order, or even 
to retain their places in the school" One boy, about }4 years of 
age, in particular, had beei^ ^' esjcesdvugly had?^ On the evening 
of the first day of his teaching the school, he '^ detained this boy, and 
hftd a CONFIDENTIAL conversation with him." He informed him, 
that^ he thought,, '^ from what he had seen during the day, he had great 
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ii^uence aver the ctker boys of the school fhtA he wished him to use 
that iDfluence in assisting him to preserye order in the school. Thtffc 
he had never taught before ; and that, therefore, he needed the e9- 
dperation and aid of the iarger boys to assist him. That he was i^ 
stranger in that country ; and, that very much depended on his sno^ 
cess. That he wished him to do as he wouH wish the teacher ta*d6^ 
tf he were' in his Mtuation." The boy went home and. said to his 
mother, ^ Our new master is a cWer felk>w, a^d I mean to stand by 
him." And he nd ^ skmdt by kim?^ 1?he young teacher had no diffi- 
culty with him or with any other one bf the ^ bad boys ;^^ and, ^ during 
the four tnonth^ which he taught the school, he ncT^ had a rod or 
WHIP in ' the . school ; or, m|ide use of any cokfo&al wnasfocBxti 
whatever.'*' 



SUBSTITUTE Ok PREYENTltE XVI. 

Parents and teachers should^ in all families and 
schools, haVe singing taught and practised/ 



# 



' • << ^Dstruation m vocal MtJSIC has already- been introduced into a number 
of our sdiooisj^ and, instead of retardiug, it Ihkb uniformly been found tp 
'mccdtralfi the ^cqitisUitni of oil the ardpnary bratLckes tf eduaUion, ' Noting H^ 
more ezhilaxatihg to the joong ^d tender mind than liarnumma sownuls ;ajxd^. 
the rtlaxoHon and deligkt which are afforded by lissaons in music, are regarded 
by children as a compensation for the uninteresting details of the more laboH** 
ons exercises of the sehocHJ^'^FVom fh/e Address of th^ HoK, Samuel Youno, o^ 
the opening eftke New Yfftk Stale Normol Sekad, at Aibahf, I84& 

*" MUSIO is' one of the £airest 9li4inost glorious gifts of God, to which Satan 
is a bitter enemy ; for^ it remores from the heart the weight of sorrows, and the 
fascination of evil thoughts. It is a.' kind and gcpUc sort of discipline, which 
refines the passions and improves the understandings Those Who love music, 
are gen0! and honest in their tempers." — Martin Luther. 

** Its influen<ie Upon the Schools is most' d^sirable-^Tendeiing them n^nch taofe 
agreeable places of resort. The children in ednsequ^uce go there with lUinds 
more wiUingi and iii a &K>re suitable state to receive instruction^ It is invaluable 
as a means of hor>l education~<^it harmonizes the feeliags-nso/i(enj and smbdites' 
the pkssions— and oZ^^ mehtal and bodily fatigue^ In this point of view;, a 
reasonable share of time, in each school, should be devoted to it. Much might 
be said in its favor as being the means of pi^omoting physical health. We have^ 
on this subject, the testimony of diany of the most eminent physicians of this 
<;Qantry and Europe." — 1. F. Mac^, Superintendent if Public Schpols in the CHy 
of Rochester ,18i^. 

'''Many, if not alJf, of the moral and physical deformities oi tb^ public school*^ 
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OOOD REStrl^TS, 



■ ' . * • 

1. Any famUt/ or school can be govera^d awre harmonifmslf 
and' pkasantty, and with. Aa(^ the labor, in which 8IKCIING 
18 pi'actieed, than one in which it is not* 

2. Children, both in faiqfiilies and schools, will not only foe 
mor^ dniformly. kind to each other, but £dso more happy ^ when 
under the influence of SINGFING or music, than when they ar« 
not ; 

/ REMARKS. 

i. SINGIN& is Bot only one dT the wr'^ hes^ jh&^B of aiding a 
teftolier in the ^re^en and diieipUne of Ms jschbol ( b^t, it also serres iv 
laake'tke B^h'ool-room mojre pleasant^ attracii^ and desirabk.' > - 



•^ 
p 



IkOQde will disappear befbie thi9 hamunnLping art ; order^ ^ove) kindneais, iwfM^ 
tu^Zi^y, n«a^ne», and decorum will Ibilow as a ]x\atter of course. The AitaCeTV 
jind repiE/ntT^ command and threatf tardily executed and stUletU^ obeyed, wiil be 
ej^changed for the mild hifU or odmoniHonj irfaich is no s^ooner anticipated pr 
known, than ckeerfuUy obeyed."^— Edward^ S.. ^humwat, SuperirUendetU ^f 
Schools i^ tkc CoutU'^ of SsseZf (.N. Y.). 

** Tbe growing custom of relieving the tedium o^ the school-joon^ by inter-^ 
spersihg music, i^ admif^able. Let it b^ practised c^n through the day, and 
throughout Christendom F It will greatly ^^m«^ st^jdv, as well a$ cultiT^atie^ 
lhi» delightful and moralizing faculty, and also render the school^room aUrae^ 
(ztv, instead of re;»tt&2tv/'-r-AM. Phren. Journal. 

*. " Vocal MUSIC should be introduced into Common- Schools. Some may 
d<Mibt, however, whfthet this would be practicable or advantageous. A capa- 
city to learn it, is almost universal. Thef« is^ no doubt, the same diversity^ in' 
tte& abilities of individuals to acquire a knowledge of music, that there is lb ac- 
^ite .a knowledge of any other branch of learning. ^\\ have not equnl taleats 
aiid aptitude to improve in cmy department of education."— O. C. Comstock, 
UUe MinisUr of Public ^nitrstcHon in th^ State of Michigan, 

", Vocal MtrSiC. is not used solely for cultivating the ear or taste, but f<k 
p'oducing its appropili^ ffu^o^ effects from the ^aracter of the songst, and a9 
an important' auxiliary to order and discipline^ substituting harmony tot itunse 
during changes of position, and promoting regularily"^-rRRVORT on £nuCATi6ir 
IN Europe. 

- The following Resolution iotas adopted by the Yates Countt, (N. Y.), Assbqu- 
ridn for L\£ Improvemenlt of Common SchdolSj 18i3. - ^ .. 

**RE80TiVED, That reaison and philo^l^hy <:ombine with experience in in* 
us to reccAnmend the introduccion, iirto the sehoolsef this Coaltf y, of the 
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2. KoiMag ao maoh soothes and qpieis the eyil paiwic^B aa MU- 
SIC. Whotlerer any Ihiag unjdeasant had ooi^orrecl, either in the 
fiuuily or the sehool, lei the family or the school, or as many as can, 
unite in sorGiRO a few Teraeb. I baTO witnessed jnany instanees in 
whioh th^ effect was tmlj wonderful, in its soothing and allaying in^ 
flnence.* 

3. We have, in the Saered Soripttires, the case of Saal and David, 
whioh folly exemplifies this view of the eontrdling and- snbdikiiig 
influence of ifusici 1 Sam. zvi. 22, 29* 

4. I attended a Convention, some years since, in which there was. 
innoh waaHi, heated^ and quite €^ngry discussion, th^atening, at one 

time, entirely to destroy the hamwny of the proceedings, if not to 
IrtakwpMiBi^ ConTention. In the midst of this, a venerable and good 
man arose, and proposed that the Conyention and audience shonUi 
SING a hynui, in the tune of ^ Ol]> Hundebd." The whole audience 
rose and j(Hned heartily. The business of the ConTention then went 
on ha/rmoniouslyj and sO' continued till its dnee ! If so witii adulU^ 
it If ill be <20i^/y so with cAi^r€». 

5. Let the sohoql practise SINGINQ- aboni fifteen poinuiecf h^ore 
mne, every morning. This practice would not only have a good moral 
influence, bixt it would abo have a tendency to make the pupils jMmc- 
ttuU in their attendance, as well as to break up or lessen trv'ancy.f - 

6. Great care should be tal^en ia^ the selectlcm of ^e pieces to be 
ST7NO. Otherwise, the evU may, in a moral point of view, be greater 



practice of SINKING a verse or twp, in sqvm jyleasing PtLne, at the opening and 
eiosing of the sefaoote (each half day, as also, if practicable, at eadi iatermi^ion. 

rptipying hut a &w xnoiqients at eaek tiioe." * 

• " The mind, purified by the cultiTation of MUSIC^ looks with horror upon 
tice^ and is ^ver anxious to attain a still greater peri^tion m all that is Holy, 
all that is exaUe^. Fiirmsh youth, tjbien, with this sooroe of innocent gratifica- 
tion, and how often might they be saved fronn a long csaeer of folly and dissijjuh 

JIUW r— Wm. C. IJtJTOAN. 

'^ Pure and simple MUSIC is the nsTEit of bedily exesctse ; as exercise im- 
pa^ ^aM to the body, so music imparts the power of self-goDemmeni to the 
90UI," — Plato. 

f "But I think there is still another preventive of absenteeism, ^hich can be 
re^idered yet more eflfective. L mean the teaching of vocal MUSIC by competent 
instructers, to be employed whe^ it can be conveniently done, and at a reasonr 
able eitpcnse, fof th^igpecial object" — Wm. L. Stonjb, SuperitUendent ofScha^ 
h$ike(^muLVowni^cfJSe^yjoTk^im^ . , / ' 
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&aii the gooi obtained bj fitnetual aad reguiar attendance, or other 
I adrantages.* 

. 7. Iq familieS} I have scarcelj* ever known an instanoe in. which 
discord or unhappvne^s ever reigned, if the family were accustomed 
to ^ING^ either ^dcred songd, or sentimental and patriotic fiiecesif 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTITE XYII. 

Tlite teacheF should flrstestablishordfer la bis. school, 
before proce^ijing' to, any business whftlevef* 




G OO I> R M9V 1/ T l». 



1. When pupils are coovinced that ORDER i& all-important, 
and, that the teacher is determined 16 have it, they will, indi- 
vidually, use every eiffort to obtain and preserve it. 

2. Childien can make, at least,. jSr^T time^ the progress in 



• The following excetterU remarks jarb copied from the Prefacit of the Jnvedite 
Choir— 1^ Qeorob RiNosLET. 

*' The poetry you sing can not be selected with too xntic|i care. Bad poetry^ 
iike bad company, will degrade yda p good poetiy will haite a tendency to ele¥ate 
. your principles, purify ygnr a^etions, and fit you to associate with the wise 
and g6od. Never allow yourselves, then, to sing low, Vulgar, doggerel rhymes^ 
but select &at which has jpurity c^ sentiment, the tendency of which is decidedly 
usBPUL and Goop/' 

t " When a mother's children beconie ftetJiU or iUr^/uOuredj she can SIN0 
them out of temper into sweetness much more easily and efieotually than by 
scoLDiMo or ckfistisemenl, , One sweet ^^n«,. when they are wrangling, wiW'qudl 
wralk sind promote love^a. hundred-fold more than wmps. The former is irre- 
sistibtej and iames dovm their rougher passions at'oiice; the latter only re- 
inflames.*' — Am^ Pbren. Journal. 

. " SiNoma.-t^Most children can easily learn tp>SINS,. if properly taught. How 
important it is that they should be instructed, while young, to use their voices 
in the praise of God ! The hymns which they leani wiH make a deep impres- 
sion on their minds; and, by the aid of poetry and siiroiNO, they will learn,, al- 
most without efibrt, many truths, which, in the langtiage of prose, would not be 
so easily acquired, Besides this, by the practice of sacred music, a correct taste, 
will he cultivated, which will do much toward rendering unpopular and odi- 
ous tho^ pernicious songs so desinictiye to the virtue sm^fiety of the young." — 
Sunday School ^DvocAtE. 
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their studies in a school where ORDER exists, tbto in one 
in which it does not exist 

3. Every thing is also conducted more Jiarmonwusly and 
plecisantlj/j both in familjes and scboobj when OP.DER pre-, 
v^ls instead of " toUd con^u«ion!" 

KBMAR£S. 

i. Let. ORDER be the flr^ thing. IhrerypiipQ should be im* 
pressed with the important as well as self-evideTU fiact, that ^< ORDER 
is HEAVEN'S FIRST LAW." 

2. Let no Lesson be heard, or any thing dse done; if a whole ioeek 
be spent in aceoroplishing it, until ord^k be fidly established. 

3. If the teaeher bejSrwt v^iLdedided in bis reqnirements, and in 
bis ddermivjation to establish oeX)er in his school, there jrill always 
be a sufficient number of pupils to aid him in securing it, and, in 
giying, a healthy tone and a well-directed action to. all the husitiess 
id the school. , . • ' 

4. A few years since, I was present on the last day pf the session 
of the Lcigiskture in a certain State.- Confusion, and disoIldbr 
reigned tnumpliant among the members. The' Speaker, who was a 
verj miJd ^n4 amMU man, struck his wooden hamnjer on his desk 
iigmn and again — without producing, the least ^ftct^ during the space 
of half -an hour. He -then said, in a firm and dccidep tone, ^^ Gen- 
tlemen, there wUl de no more bksin,ess in the Hxmse, until order is per^ 
fedly rest&red;-^ ind took hif seat, Instantly, each member became 
quiet ; the business was resumed and completed ; and, the House ad- 
journed- ywic^/y and in order. 

6. Many children do not think or w/fec^, when they make any di»- 
turbance or noise in school, that this, however smaM, if indulged in by 
ail tbe school, would produce complete disorder, so as wholly to prer 
vent the course of study or recitations from being pursued ;. or, if- 
pursued at all, almost entirely to destroy their usefulness. • Of this, 
they should be reminded kindly. tLhd gently ; and also, they should 
be requested, whenever they do leave their seats or movll their feet, 
to make the le^st possible noise. The habit of quietness and prdcr 
will be very soon fixed in the mind, of every pupil. Then very little 
other discipline will bei needed. Very much, however, depends on 
the character, and conduct of the teacher. [See Remark, 3, page 101.] 

6. In short, in families, in schools, in mechanics' shops, on the 
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faxmy cyery where, the si^ccEap and usefulness of every thing entirelf 
DEPENP on .ORDER, good arr(zn;^ewe»^, and quiet. "A place for 
every thipgy'^and, " Eyery thing in its pjaoe," shenld be universfdly 
^ght and observed in pur familiies and ^ehools. - 



'' SUBSTITUTE -OR PRE7ENTIVE XVffl. 

« • . . ■■ ■ . • ' 

Parents and teachers ghpuld requii^; their, children 
qr pupils to attend school r^ulaHy sxid punciualtt/. 



COOD RE3SUi:iT0. 



J 



. 1. When children are REGULAR and PUNCTUAL in 
Uieir attendance at schod, they soon form *tearfy and quiiBt 
habita ; and, as a. general thing, they will more willingly sub- 
mit to good and wholesome rules, tban when they attend schobl 

IRREGULARLY. '/ 

2. All children will, as a matter of poin-se, make greater pro- 
ficiency in their studies ; will be more attentive to their les- 
sops, whea in school \ will be more inUrested in their stfe|di^s ; 
and, consequently, they will be more obedient and su6missive^ 
when REGULAR and punctual, than when irregular in their 
attendance.* 



V 






\ 
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• " Those parents who tplferate IRREGULARITY in their children, inflict a 
wrong, not only upon tbism, but upon th^ whole school. They . allow^ their 
children to lose, in a great measure, the ptdvantages pf education, and to grow 
up in comparative ignor/mce^ 'in the miiist of the richest blessings.' The loss 
of one or two days in each week, or even an h«ur each day, puts back the 
pupil in his studies-^esti'oyfi, in a great measure, }i1s interest in the school! — 
and nearly ruins his education. --H the chii«d is iii fault, it is ot the highest 
importance to his proper education for success in life, that such habits be bro- 
ken up: But if, on the other hand, it springs from the tarelessnesSy or th€ wtirea- 
spn4ble'aji6: Irifiin^ demands of parents, it is. cruel and seijisk in the eztren^ef; 
and, I do most earnestly press upon every parent in this city, the duficonsideia^ 
tion of this subject — -fraught, as it is, with consequences so^ momentous (o the 
children, an(il the school^* — ^I. F. MacK| Superintendent of fiuUic Schools inthe 
City of, Rochester, iSiZ: , . 

" The jmprorement pf the schools would be greatly prosaoted, by a more 
REGULAR attendance on jhe part of piipils. lRRiranLi.RiTY:in tibis re^et, thf 
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REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should, by evefj means in their power, 
indnce their children or pupils to be regula/r and ptmdml iu their 
attendance at school, as well as everj where else. 

2. It may be well, in most cases, to rrfiise\jo heai^ any lessons until 
M of the pnpils have come in. • This n^ very often, h&^s a good 
influence, by throwing the resp&nsibility on eocA pupil, who will then 
make an individual < effort to bring abput pundualky, junt only in 
himself, bnt also in others. 

3. Both parents and teachers should endeavor to impress on the 
minds of their childre^pi or pupils the importance of puruiualUy^ in 
after life. Show them, if not punctual and regtilar at school, so as 
to form habits of punduatity, they^ will always be too late at the 
Steam-boat, too late at the Rail-Road D^pOt^ &nd be laughed at for 
being left This is the inevitable fate of ^ IcUe and unpundual school- 
boys." ^ ^ 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XIX. 

Parents and teachers shourd always teprooe^ admanr 
ishj or advise, without speaking of the rod or ferula, 
in connexion with such repvqf, admonition^ or advice. 

GOpSr RBSUliTji 

When childreu or pupils are thus rcproverf or admonislied, 
by their parents or teachers, they never suppose, for a moment, 
that it is done for any other object than for their specicU good 
alene. [See Evil Resuxt, 2, pages 34, 35, and, 3, page 51; 
and. Remark, 3, page 52.] 



frequent absence of several scholars for half a day, a day, or a week, is a 
grievous etil to a school In every way. It breaks up the effective drill. It 
maizes dutsms in classes, gtxps in recitations, fatal to a uniform and orderly 
progress. There is no doubt that four months of steady ^ uniroken attendance 
is more to a child's miiid and ed^tcaiMUy than eight months scattered along at 
irreirular intervals throagh the year.^ This subject deserves the most serious 
eonsideri^n of our citizens. V-^t)i«TRicT School Journal. 




y 
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REMARKS. 

1. No parent or teacher slioiild ever speak 16 his ohildren or pupSs 
aboitt using the rod etfepda — either that he vnU^ or that he wilt fwt 
use itr^He sho^d s^^fmothing ki relation to it, wy. more than he 
woiilcl alxnit i|ending>tjbtem %Ojf^riscitu. It is tiBEis enon^ to fipeak of 
it, or of usiTig it, irhen all oikBT mea^ns in his p^wer haTeyai/Bi;^aald, 
he conscientiously believes it .to bo hAsduiy to puniA the bo7 carfo- 
raUy — ^bat, »^ ^i(^ then. 

2. When I began house-keeping, nbout 20 yeacs sioee, I noionjy 
re/^5e(2 4okeep wines or any ardent spirits in iny house, for my friends 
or acquaintances who should eall on-me, as the unwersal ottstom thisn 
was j but, I also refused to condescend ia make tmofology or to gire 
treason why I did net, any more than Z woal4 give a reason why I 
^oiild not bring rattlesnakes or firearms into my house for my .chil- 
dren to play with ! It wets not tosbe spoken of, or allvdep to. The 
same course should be taken' in relation to ihe use of the i:od, in 
families and schools. Its lise should not be cmidemned — it should 
not he' (hireaiened — no allusion tBhaUver, to its use^ shoidd be made. 
Then, parents and teachers may hope to have t^eir children or pupils 
act' with reference to the r^A^ and the wrintg-^n strict accordance 
with iheir reason and judgment. 

3. If, however, parents and teachers wbuld, in aH eases, alludo ta 
its use in the following manner, it might not be 8» verjf objectionable^ 
A gentleman' of my acquaintance, in whose family I spent se^eritl 
day8,'who htid several sons, two of whom had transgressed, said to 
them ; '^ Do you wish me to whip ypm as^I would wnip a horse or i^ 
02>-H)r, as horses and oocen are beaten to make them draw their load ? 
I can not endure the idea of doing it. 3ut you fiust obey. You 
know that you oughi to obey. What shall be done ? You have no 
right to come to mv table, or to rep^iVe clothes and n^oney from me^ 
tmless ydu u^ obey.'' After a few moments' reflection, the two boys 
said, *^ it is our duty to obey. We will tiy^ do light hereafter" 



SUBSTITUTE OR PKEVENTtTE XX. 

When children have very bad tqi^ers, COtD WA- 
TER IS very excellent ; and, when this temp^ hecpmesr 
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quite WILFUL and obstinate, SWEATING answers a 
very good purpose* 

QeOB RJBSUIiTS* 

1. Wbeo children or pupik are very highly excited I^ anger, 
tS-4ria, or maliee, COLD WATER, variously applied, has l&e 
effect to cool the PAi98rt>Nfl aad d!fay the temi»e'r/ / 

2. The mttsde^ t>f ai^y child or pupil who is very Obstifiate, 
maligruifU^ or ^elf-willed, will become quite relaxed aad yield- 
ing, by a tolei^ably profuae SWEATINa ' 

REMARKS. 

I 

1. When a cbila or pupil becomes very ^»^y, and perhaps, thrown 
himself ^n the floor, a stiddeh dasb of COLD WAT£B, in the faoo, 
or on the^ back of the head and' neck, will have an excellent efibot 

2. About 28 years ^inco^ when engaged in teaching, I had a boy 
In school who was exeeedihglj 'bad-tempered. Often, in his fits of 
anger, he would throw himself on the floor, and present a frightful 
appearance. One day, being quite alarmed at his condition, I threw 
a quantity of cold WATER into his face ; and, he never showed 
any anger or had any of his angry Jits aftei^ that I I had no mor^ 
trouble, with hinL 

'. 3. Sometimes boys heoomo angry ^{ eaoh other. The parent ,or 
teacher can cause tbem to drink a considerable quantity of cou> 
WATER ; or, he can turn some on to their heads or on the back of 
their necks. School-boys sometimes fight or quarrel. . A pailful o^ 
water dashed over them will quite cool their anger ».nd youthful 
ardor. In the winter, let them^ when in anger^ be required to eat a 
^owBALL. Jt will have a capital effect in allaying an excited t^bvpea. 

4. In the winter,, also, if a boy is very obstinate and wilfiMy. diso^ 
BEDiENT, the teacher may require him to stand before the fire so as 
to produce a free perspiration. ^ Or, if at home, the parent may give 
him a large quantity of herb-tea,. and send him to bed. . Or, either 
parent or teacher 'may send him a long distance to do an errand, so 
^ to produce profuse perspiration. 

5. It is well known that when an evir spirit is in a boy, his mus- 
cular/ system is tense and rigid. By sweating him profusely; the 
system becomes relaxed, and he can then be dealt with prqfitabfy, so 
aa to make an impression. 
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6. In^ sliort, T atn fttlly conyiQced, bo;th ftom experience and 
objseryatroA, that gold WA!FB!R, yaripusly applied,, i^ betterj far 
bett(Br than all the FLopaiNas^hiolL ooxdA possiidy be- infiicted*^ 



, SUBSTITUTE OH PREVENT^^YE XXI 

Whenever a boy has 1be&me t«n/ bau in school, the 
t^^acha- should suspend him for la certain , length of 



GOOD ItESSVLVg. 

l.v If a boy be SUSPENDED for ,t«ry bad eoiMiuct m 
Bchog!, which :ts kno\^li 4o the other pupilai, it will have a good 
effed ion tfae< Etchopl ; f<^, the other pupils will.^ then «ee, that, 
xinleds they con^oet pi'pperly, they will 7»ai^ b6 pertniitted to 
remain in the 4?choo!^ - ' ' n ' ^ ^ 

S. They will endeavor to. avoid SUSPENSION, also,- oil 
account of the tepipordry moGKACB 'which would inevitably 
be connected with it. Thi^ would likewise have a very-^o/w- 
f^y inpluencb on the whcde school. • ', 

3/ SUSPlfiNSION for verj^ baI) conduct in school is sclso a 

♦ "** Wheneyfer it ^hall become necessary to SUSPEND or' e:i5pel any jMipil 
.Infti^ ' school) the! teacher shall dismiss suel^. pupil kindfy and c^^UmeUelfy 
ezplaia to the (duM l^e cause of such procedure, aad ali^ send a writt«^ notice 
to.its parent or ^guardian, explaining the causQ, and ppint out ihe means an4 
conditions on wMch it ean^be re-instated." — E^ribCt from the Roles and Regu- 
^lATiONs of the Common Schools, of ike City of Limcaster, (Pa.)> 
' ** You may, perhaps, inquire, What will be the consequence &hotild~I yic^ate 
•these rules? It is sufficient^r you t<^ understand that their observance i$ the 
condition upoi^ which you are received into sc^iool ; and, .^. ONLY CONDI* 
TION upon which you wiU be pei;mittie4 to REMAIN in it. You may, per- 
haps, be borne with a short time ; but, should you not manifest a disposition to 
"reform, you wiH either be subjected to proper discfipUne, or yoxxi xionneadon with 
tne^ schboJ ttnU be:disconMnved.*^-r-F^om an Address to Pv^iU, d^lRA. Mayhbw, 
PrincipaZ of i^ Adams SsrAinanUi on U^r ddmissi&n into the Seminary , 1840.. 
^ "The prin^ipa} teachers,' or in their absence, the assistajfts^^may SUSPEND 
children froin their schools in casei of .necessity f ^nd, in* all such cases, they 
shall cause the parent or guardian to be made acquainted with the cause, arid 
report the facts tjo the Committee and the SectionVithout de\'ay."^-£fxtract from 
the Bif^ws of the Public S^>olSodel% of m City of Nek. Yt/rk, 1846. 
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good* means of discipline, becaoieie it will lead tail personal 
interi^iew between the parei^ or guardian and teacher. This 
is alWavs desiroMe* [See Rc^ark, 3^ (mgfeSl.} ^ ' 

R-£ MARKS. 

1. Kvefy^Kii boy Bbbiiid'lbe' SUSPENDS!) untiMie is wSlviig 
and J|[NXT0U8 to return tot^e fK^bool, and to conduct hbn»%\[ properly, 

2. A boy who does not go t6 school to ka/tn^ has no alGHt thdre. . 
He shoald\/frirf decide in his own ntind, to attend sehdoi for the 
advantage which he will derive from >8uch uttendlLnce, or, f^r the-^i^r^ 
of it, or both. Then be has a rigut in Bchool'-*^^ nix th^n. 

3. A bey who hat not, ef can not be coNViNGfiD of the propriety 
and iMPoftTANCE of an education, ought not to be in school, until he< 
ncon?i]6eed. This is the course pixrsned by all religions denomi- 
nai$ons-^by aU parents wb^ place their sons at trades 4r profea^ns. 
They are Jtr^ convinced of the use, necessity, o? importance of what- 
eTor they undertake, before it is undertaJcen' by them. .^ 

4. \No person is pienrmitted to xelaain in a i^ureh or in any other 
assembly to disturb ;the exercise^. Wby^ then, shonld a very 9ad 
vbey be permiited to regain in sehool, a.nd disturb its exercbesf 
Let him be suspendei) until l^e and his. parents or g^ardian are con- 
vinced of the importe^ce of an education, and he./u^y.BEcinius to 
OBEY the rules of the school. .■ \ 

5. A boy who wiU 9M!^ submit to the rules of the school, and otb^ 
wise manifests a ba0 disposition and iem^y eueh as are likeij to haye 
an nnha^piy and ipjurions in'fluenee on the other pupils, should be 
SIJSPENDEP fot afei^rfor «A<)r/ time, and be permitted to kb- 
TuiuN on conditions sbmewh^t like the' foUefwing: 

I; That h0 is now convinced, that edudUionM of inffortaiiee to him. 
% That he has r^sobri^i faiihfidly to obey the rules of the school. 
3. That he is fully eoj^t^ifi^ that It iH his duty to submit to the 
requirements of the teacher. ' ' \ ^ 

I 4. that Mb j?are»^5y.onc/or both,or, Uome^/ricwrf, if be.. has ho 
patents, come with him and becomie his surety y either verbally or in 
writing, that he i^Z obey the rules of the sdiool. 

Such a course, Wisely and discreetly carried out, would, in a^ very 
few weeks, Entirely supersede the necessity for corporal pxmi6H- 
MENT^ "as a means of discipline* , . . 

& On^qf the grieatest reasons why wty ^ab boys should be SUS- 
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FENPEP, 18, ihat, there eKand, In atcy scbipiol,- be but a very few 
boys who are - pontwdy bad ; a^d therefore, these few should not be 
^ermittecljto disturb, and, a?u»oy rthe other portion- of the, school 
[See Bekark, U, pag^fiO.J . - : . . » ,. • 



■V 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVESNTiVB XXII. 

., ParentflL-and teachers shouM always be .xust in all 
their mtercourse with theii^ child^n or pupifev £See 
Evil Result/1, pag^ 4O7 and Objkctiok XVII, and 
Evil Results, 1, 2^ page 44.) 

GOOD RfiSltl/Tfl. 

" *^ ■ ' " 1 

• . ■ ■ • 'N -^ 

I. l/VlieQ cbildtea or pupila.see that their parents or teachers 
are JUST, they will, nine times in. ten, yield a ready y wiUing^ 
and hearty compliance ajid obedience to all their requirements. 

^. When parents and teachers are actuated by the sacred 
rules of JUSTIClS and equity ^ their childreaor pupils h^ve no 
desire to disobey y or to evade the truth. . 

REMARKS, . . ^ 

1. Napar^nt or teacher should ever charge a <$hOd or pi^ w;ith 
isijfcbvMy cri^, or offeriae^ ifHthout having positive aqid uiiqve^imable 
FEooF of ^ the auiLT of the child aecuae'd. , . ' 

<^ Bettef that ^ guilty persons should go unpUMUhjedj than thai 
one ^iNocjBNT perSQin should suffetJ^ . ' 

^ Many ohildren, when charged, with ^n qffimc^ op orime, who are 
INNOCENT, very often show jiwt as mUch giiiU, by their embarrass- 
ment and CQnfuurion, as though they werer^f^y Gu^.Tt ; particularly 
,is this the case' with the diJjU^ni a^d reserved., 

^. Mfkiiy children a/ppear f&igbtened 01^ inpignant, as the case 
in»y be^ wl^n the fact is directly the reverse. _All these things 
ghould be duly weighed and coi^srdered ,by every parent and teacher, 
that JUSXICE mfiy be administered to bis children or pu|Hls. 

4. A teacher once informed me that he had a boy in his school 
whom he ha4 fiogged lerjsexjerely^ and, as he »nce believed, UN- 
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JUSTLY too, ag(Un aod €igain, bocanse, '^Irom hifipSsuiiar eounte; 
nance, he itUmghi that he if id dejflakce ;" wlitle, ^oix inveiiigpHng bis 
^liaractet, he fbuad iiim to bo Very mUd, antiable, taid dj^fideM ; and," 
idiitl he, " I flogged him no more, but govef ned him by ^rtprocf :a&d 
iadvice altogether. '^ [This young man, thod cfuellp md unjustly 
flogged,. when a pwpif^is-new the Principal of one of the very best 
Public Schools in one o{ otir cities t] 

/ 5. One^^ l^iqig; B^ ee9t&i%--^t6at ko jnj^nishfHeia is^of .liny avail whalt- 
ever, unless the child or pupil be fully cyoNvmcEB of t^e JllSTICE 
■ of ttie ^iSisujIp^UT. Zet' eil parents artd iddckersi^ Mc $Dill to this. 
[S^e Be](aei^6, p«jge'35,i and, 9EiuR&^2,;^age4Q.] _ .: . .. 

.6. Better t^ h^v^^ no Ws in the family or fl^Wl^ unless lie 
JllfSTIjIESS as well as tbe reasoj^ablenes^ qf tb^m be pbyioas ta 
(Cvei'y ehiid;or.' pupil [See Remark,' 5, page' 143.] ^ 

**He-frh(>tie(mvipeeiagmffist^h}JiiYHLLr 
^ Is o£ thfisame qipimOR stiU" 

7. If chiUrdn be not satisfied tliat th«i law o]^ requirement of t^e 
parent or teacher is JUST and reasonable it wiU' ^ be cot^plied 
with,, either wUlingiy or cheerfutfy, hxii rehidavily: 'The teacher 
should eonyince or show bid pupils thslt^ii is iheir interest zs well as 
tvTf.^ not^ to ercAte distt^tanee — tbst the ^school will be more pleasarU 
— and that. the progress ih ^6ir studies W0uld be ghat^, 

8. In almost- leyery dshool, there ikre severel itoh(4a^s of crujficient 
age to be able \quite clearly to understand the iwiperlfunUy tho cbjetts^ 
and dk2i^<^7i£aC'^ of ail education. 'The teacher should" Wcasioiially 

/ <$Oiiver^€j with tbese terger momb^rft of hid school, and endeavor to 
coNviNOE them Of thesi^ things, by appealing to tbeir s^nseof JUS- 
TICE atid DirfT ah well astbeiir Im^^^st ; sp-thaf t^feiS^ pupils, thuif 
convinced, will have an influeaiee over others of lei^ mature .jfit^S'm^^ 

. t^.escperienee, alid tbere7)y give'a heaHhy-^jCm and chardcter to the 

school-" •• ' . -^ -• ■• ■ . '; -■ • . '\ r ■ ■ • • .-■■■ '' 

9. Why is order So: strictly ofeerve^ And Mghly regarded in all 
<Jur courts? ' There is. no military po?,ce, Wriii hristting bayonets, to 
aWe the pQO^le into* ordef kv^^.^iet Is it not because the people 
believe that the jtidge^ ih^jitry^ and the sheriff mili adn^inisler JU^ 
TIOE fattfifuliy ? OtherWis^^ no court totifd be wnincied toit&dwt 
MILITARY, FoftcE. Is it not the same with a family or a school ? 'Ho 

' parent or teftcher Catj have' order arid ohedtence^ unless his children or 
pupils believe that he is JUST^ [See Remark, 2, page 20.] , 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIII, 

All parents and teachers should always teach and 
encourage their children or pupils to speak the truth. 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. When parents and teachers have /atVA/uffy and fully 
impressed on the minds of their children or pupils, a sacred 
REGARD for TRUTH, more than, half of the work of govern- 
ing them is accomplished. 

2. A strict J undemaiing, ymd firm regard and love for 
TRUTH on the part of children or pupils, will restrain or pre- 
vent tKem frbm doing any thing which is mean, vicious, or 
wicked. Being conscious of the great sin and wickedness 
of LYING ; and, having this regard for I-ruth, they will not 
DENY or intentionally conceal any thing which they have 
done. They will, therefore, pursue 9in upright and proper 
course of conduct.* 

REMARKS. 

i. No parent or teacher should ever permit his child or pupil to 
hesitate^ for a moment, as to the expediency of teliing the TRUTH. 
Any hesitation, on the part either of parent or child, or teacher or 
pupil, may lessen or toeaken, in the mind of the child or pupil, not 
only his idea of the importance of thuth, but of its SAckfioNEss alsa 

2. Many years since, I spent several ^months ib a family ^n which 
there were four quite interesting and intelligent' children. The old* 



* '< Place a high estimate on good conduct, ^d m good character. In all our 
intercourse with children, we should be careful to cultivate a tender conscience^ — 
a nice sense of honor ^ — a Mgh and sacred regard for TRUTH. Here lies the 
'foundation. Commend truth — and every virtue for whal it is^ — ^for its mtrinsic 
excellence,-^-espedially as viewed in the light of the Divine Word^ Disapprove 
and condemn vice, for its own iTUrinsic eviL Place high honor on those who 
are prompt to speak the TRUTH, — those who are ingenuous^ — those «rho promptUf 
confess^ afld condemn their oion wrong-doing. Here is abundant scope for inordi 
training. ^It requires all the head^ and all the heart, which the best teacher can 
bring to the employment." — Prom an Address before the Neio Jersey State Bdu- 
caiional Omvendiwiy at EUzabetkUnen, Mmch^ 1817, by Ma; Nathan ELbdge^, 
Principal of the Newark j (N. J.), High SchooL 

11 
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est, a daughter, about teu years of age, was remarkable for ber amia- 
tvility and Bimplicitj of heart. In the school which she attended, a 
piece of beautiful embroidery, nearly completed, worked by one of 
the other young ladies, was badly sailed and otherwise injured, on 
account of the neglect of the lady, the Principal of the School, who 
had left it uncovered and exposed to injury. The day after the 
injury was done, the mother of the young lady who had worked the 
piece, called at the school-room, after school hours, to see the Princi- 

' pal. She was not. in ; but, this amiable little girl was there 4ilolie; of 
whom this lady made several inquiries, as to the injury done to her 
daughter's piece of embroidery. Never having been trained by her 
parents to evade or to conceal the TEUXH, she, in her pimple-heart- 

. edness, stated the facts as to the injury dona The following day, 
the Principal called her to her desk ; and, before the whole school, 
informed her that she " should tell her father, and have her punished 
for telling of it." The next morning the father inquired of his 
daughter what the circun^stances were. " Why," said the lovely 

girl, " Mrs. « asked me about the embroidery^ and what should I 

say ? Should I not tell the truth ?" [The Principal and the father 
of the little girl were strong personal friends ; and, I waited in 
almost breathless anxiety to see what course the father would take, 
while his interesting little daughter stood before him, her beautiful 
black eyes sparkling with the tears by which they were moistened.] 
In a moment, however^ he said to his little daughter, taking her by 
the hand, ''you did right, my child, always speak the truth, what- 
ever the consequences may be." The daughter left the room. Imme- 
diately after, the lady. Principal of the school, called, to make the 
opmplaii^t to him against his little daughter He listened to her 
statement with the attention and anxiety which might be supposed 
to exist, where the' character, happiness, and future welfare of his 
daughter, and the friendship which existed between him and ^er 
teacher, were so deeply involved ; and, then calmly hut feelirigly s^d ; 
«If -my daughter has told the TRUTH, I haye nothing to say; if 
not, she may be punished." The lady quietly withdrew, being fully 
satisfied, I believe, that she was in the wrong, 

3. Parents and teachers should never compel, request, or permit 
their children to promise that they ^ywUl do better." Or, that they 
." will nffner do so again." They should convince them of the wrong 
or offence, or, neglect or omission of duty, and obtain satisfaction or 



^^ 
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asaurance from them that thej ^ will try to do better," This, nine 
times ID ten, will do away the cause or necessity for scoLSIN/G^ and 
THREATENING— r-two of the most PERNICIOUS EVILS lo the govcmment 
of children, in families and schools. 

4. The fear or dreai^ of punishment often, Very often, induces 
children and pupils to LIE; and, it is^ in my opinion, with its 
generally attending ikreats, the most fruitful source of lying and 
FALSEHoon ! [See Objection XI ; £vil Besults, 1, 2 ; and JIb- 
.I(a!rks, 1, 2, 3) 4, 5, pages 34, 35, 36 ; and^ Eemark, 40, page 86.] 

5. Most, if not all of my readers have, no doubt, read the^ inter- 
esting anecdote, related of ^ George Washington and bis ht^het.'* 
George ^^had cut and hacked a beautiful cherry-tree so much, one 
day, that it was entirely ruined." The next morning his father said 
to him, " George, do you know who killed that beautiful cherry- 
tree ?" This was an unpleasant and hard question for G^rge ; and, 
be HESITATED for a mdment; then, quickly Tecovering himself, and 
looking at his father With the sweet face of youth, brightened with 
the xiharm of honesty, he bravely cried out, " I • can liot tell a lie, 
papa; you know I can not tell a lie. I did it with my little 
hatchet." His father then said to him, " Come to my arms, my 
dearest boy ;- you have paid me for the tree a thousand times ; and, 
I hope ray son will always be hero enough to speak the TRUTH?' 
.Washington never told a lee. • ' 

6. Many persons, who are, perhaps, otherwise very gobd citizens^ 
request their servants, and, [dreadful thought 1^', sometimes their 
chitdrenUyOj to say to persons whom they wish- not to see ; or, when 
they are not fr&pared to see them, that they " are not in^* when they 
are in. This course, is not only exceedingly sinful and wicked, but 
it is also very mean and coNTEMPtiBLE on the part of those who prac- 
tise it. ", - 

7. Many years since, I boarded with a family in ^hich they had a 
9e!C7ai;(t girl, about twelve years of age. Whenever any person called 
whom the young ladies of the family wished not to see, this poor 
girl was sent to the door with a lie in her mouth ; That ^^ the young 
ladies a/re rwt in /" One d^y, she was sent to a store to purchase 
some articles with money to pay for them. Was it not very strange, 
my dear reader, that she told a lie about the price of the articles, 
and kept back a part of the money? Tet she<ii^ so: And, the lady 
of the house whipped her almost to death for LYING about it! 
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8. Many years siaee, I attended the opening of a large PuMio 
School, in one of our cities. A very learned gentleman made^a 
speech of abont an hour or an honr and a half in length, very good 
^ Us kiiui, to thie children, audience, and Trustees of the school. 
After the dose of- his long and tedious address, an aged and venera- 
ble gentleman was requested to address the children. He arose ; 
and, in a plain manner, made the following most excellent address ; 
"Childeen, always ipeaknrE TRUTH," and then took his seat. 
To iny mind, ^hat was a/ar betUr speech, than the learned one which 
required an hour and a half for its delivery I 

9. Parents and teachers should take pains to point out to their 
children or pupils, the very great importance of- always spealpng tiie 
TRUTH ; and, the great meanness and c6NTEHPTiK.fiN£88 as well 
as the great baseness a)id wickedness of LYING ; or, in any way, 
evading thev truth: the great t?i;i»ry that lting inflicts oil those 
with whom they associate: the great. a.nd lasti'ng tstury to them- 
selves personally : that, when grown up, they will neither be believed 
nor respected. [See Remark, 40, page 86.] Often explain to them 
the woes which are to come on all liars, as. predicted in the New 
Testament. 

10. That children and pupils should always have a sacred regard 
for TRUTH, parents and teachers should never toeat them or act 
towards them, as though they suspected or d%stru$Ud ihem. On the 
contrary, they should always aet as though they cduld not, for a 
ihoment, believe that they could be guilty of talsebood or any 
eeoium of the trfth. Children, as well as adults, when suspected, 
become reckless * 
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"^ ' .' 

Parents add teachers should ieach their children and 
pupils to tkirik.l; 

... 

* " It is iinTeason9.ble to suppose that children are actuated by evt^ Tnatites^ 
when others are so obvious ;- to treat them as guilty until they are {H[t>yed to be 
innocent. Such a course, of suspicion and distrust^ wilt beget DiflTttosT and 
PAL8EHOOD In Others." — D. P. GiLLOtp. 

f ^* The multitude thizik, that Va educate a child ^3 to craiod into its mind a 
given amount of knowledge ; to teach the meckamsm of reading and writing ; 
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GOOD REStJIiTS. 

1. When children or pupils are taught TO TfflNK aDd\ 
reflect, they are less liable to do loronff, thaii when they act \ 
from mere animal impulse: without either thought or re- i 

FLECTION,* ' ^^^ 

2. Children and pupils will hot only be less liable to do 
wrong or to fall into temptation, when taught TO THINK 
and rejlect ; but, they will also be :more likely to understand 
what they study and read, and to, be more interested in their , 

studied^ than they otherwise wmdd or anild be.t 

■' « .1 ■■'■■■ . ■ 1 ' ' ' ' t — . I . ■ ' • ■ ■ 1 1 J I » . ■ ' ■■ 

to load the memory with wards ; to prepare a boy for the routine of trade. No 
wonder, then, that they think every My fit to teach. The true end of educa- 
tion IS TO UNFt)LD AND DIRECT ARIGBT OUR WROLE NATURE. ItS pffice iS tO Call 

forth powers of THOUGHT, AFFECTION, WILL, and outward actions; 
to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; "power to adopt good cooises and to 
pursue them efficiently; power to govern ourselves and to influence. others ; 
power to gain and to spread happiness. Reading is but an insbrumerU; educor' 
tion is to teach its best use. The intellect was created not to receive passively 
a few words, dates and facts ; but to be active for the acquisition of truth. Ac- 
cordingly, education should inspire aprofownd loueoftrvih, and teach the pro- 
cesses of investigatiotn. A sound logic, by which we paean the science of art, 
Which .instructs us ii\ the laws of reasoning jind evidence, in the true method 
of inquiry, and the sources of false judgment, is an essential part of a good 
education.''-^HANNiNa: 

* " Children should be: TituOHT . to think fou THSMfiEi4VE& — The moral 
cQltivation of children belongs mainly to parents, at home ; and is achieved 
more by example, than by precept. The boy whose father abhbrs a Ue^ seldom 
becomes a liar.' Children are imitative beings; and/as imitatifm soon be- 
comes habit, parents can not be too careful what examples for imitatioti they 
set. We do npt pjretend to lay down rules for moral training ; a sufilciency of 
them for every practical purpose will be found between the covers of that an- 
cient and much neglected book, THE KBLE ; and^ it is for parents to make, 
the application clear to their children. We would ^have the young taught to 
THINK for themselv^, and assisted to think jusUy; and, tp do this, the pa- 
rent mtist HIMSELF be cai»a,ble of thinking ji^%."--T£ACHEas' Advocatb. 

•f " Children, at a very early age, are capable of abstract IDEAS and will 
comprehend principles, when presented in a 'pervficvumi manner, almost as 
readily as pacts. And as no science can be acquired without principles, these 
riiould be mastered carefully, and kept pi'ominent. lix arithmetiCr for instance, 
it is to principles that the pupil should be mo^ly directcid."— ^<wi «» Address 
before the Westchester' County {N, Y.) Tedcher^ AssodMion, 1846, by Albsrt 
WijLLs, A. M., Priiidpal of the PeckskiU Academy 
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R £ A A R E S» 

1. Let aU parents and teachers remember, that, nine-tenths of all 
the thousands of children and yoruJth ; and, eoen adults likewise, who 
go to destruction, and disgrace themselves and their families and 
friends, are thus ruined because they never stop to THINK and re- 
fUd on their htodbng and dovmward course to ruin ! [See Remark, 
4, page 140.] 

2. How often, v^ often ^do we hear the remarks from children 
and youth, when reproved or censured by theiir parents or teachers; 
"I did not THINK it would do any hurt;*' or, "If I had 4)nly 
THOUG&T a moment, I should not have done so;" or, ^' The n«2i 
time I will stop and THnxi. before I do such a thing again." 
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Parents and teachers should neither require nor 
permit their children or pupils to pursue too many stud- 
im at once. 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

!• When ihe mind of a child is not overburdened with TOO 
MANY STUDIES or too Img lessons, he will study with 
/ pleasure and delight as well as profit. 

2. The elasticity and buoyancy of the fchild's mind^M be 
kept up, and remain in a healthy and vigorous state^ when not 



\ occupied with wore than ONE STUDY at the same time. 

RBMARSlS. 

'• • ■ ' ^ .. . . • 

L Many parents and teachers not only permit but actually reqtdrt 
iheir children or pupils to study SEVERAL THINGS at once ; 
but, also, to study many things not suited either to their age (nr 
capacities.* 

2. How often do we see children ^{loaded down^\ynih a variety of 

* " Let children be kept at books and studies stJiTED to their minds and age. 
Let ONE THING be well learned ; and, let the conneaion betvjeen ii. arid ikt 
next study be natural. And thus let the child be taken up, step by step, until it is 
finally introduced into the great temple of truth." — Prom an Essdy hefore tke 
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books, many of which are altogether abov« their oaplusities to under- 
stand 1 They become disgusted with books and with study; and, as 
a matter of course, ^-^pUi^y iitumi" become reckless^ mischievouSy and 
discouraged. How could it be otherwise 

3. If, on the contrary, they do rwt become disgusted with study, 
they, in attempting to master so many studies at once, become nsr- 
vousy pettUaniy and vtritaJble. 

.4. Let each pupil have ONE r£gvj.A& study, as such, with 
which to engage his speciai attention ; and, let him re&iew^ as. often 
as once in each week, tjhe subjects which he has previously studied. 
Then we shall, not see that lisinessTtesSj ituUtentioTi^ and discouraged 
looks, now so often witnessed in the school-room. All would jihen 
be cA^er^ and happy — order and quiet would reijgn throughout the 
school; and, the grave would not receiTe so many children und 
youth, brougl^t *here by . TOO ^' MUCH STUDY," which, as the 
Scriptures say, '^ is a weariness of the J^esh." Ecc. xiL 12., 
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A school may be, in most cases, governed nmtitaUy 
with good success. > , 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

1. When a school is mutually governed by the votes of th« 
pupils^ every pupil feels the responsibility resting od himself 
persoftally, to aid the teacher in maintaining order anddeco- 
rurm among his fellow-piipils. 

New Jyrsey Stute Educational Convention^ at N^ark, I8i&f by ^sv. D^» Murray, 
of Eliz^betk'own^ {N. J.) 

" If yea would teach. thoroughly and successfully, and leave 'your "i»r>rit upon 
your pupil's mind, you must not attempt to teach EVERY THlNG^or rather, 
you must attempt to teach but PEW THINGS. The tastes and tendencies of 
the age, I am aw^re, lie in an opposite direction ; and, there is oflten more am- 
bition to explore. iri^Z?; than prof&wndly the fieldis of knowledge." — From the Dis- 
trict School Journal, 1845. d. 

"By leaching but ONE THING at a time, and by assiisting the pupil to 
oretcome difficulties which may occur iiihis progress, we may best enable him 
to maintain that knowledge of any subject which is needful for a proper dis- 
charge, of the duties of after life, with honor to himself, and with profit toothers.'^ 
— D P. Galloup 
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2. Under the influence of such MUTUAL oovernment,' 
each pupil will have a degree of manly pride, dignUy, and 
idf-resped which will go very far to restrain him from doing 
any thing which is positively wrong, or in opposition to th^ 
rules of the school. 

REMARKS. 

i. I visited a school, Several years since, in a Western city, which 
was MUTUALLY governed as follows. Whenever a boy came to 
thejschool, he was introduced to the other pupils, bj^ name; and, he 
was also informed wbat the rules 'of the school were, bj which he and 
all the other pupils would be governed. He then had a seat assigned 
him. If a pupii violated any of the rules df the school, he was 
called to the teacher's desk, and the school wait called to order — a// 
studies being suspended. The teacher would then state to the school 
what the offence was, for which the pupil was arraigned, informing 
them, in a precise but brief manner, how long the pupil had been in 
school; whether he had ever been arraigned before, &c., &c.,< so i^i 
fully to tnake the school acquainted with all the facts in the case. 
The teacher would then say, '* shall he be suspended, or shall he be 
excused?"- Instantly, as one voice, the words " suspend him;'' or, 
^ excuse him/' would be pronounced. If '^ excused," the boy would 
take his seat, and the studies and business of the school would pro- 
ceed as though nothing had happened. On the contrary, if " sus- 
pended," the boj would take his books, and go home, until the next 
day ; or, for two or three days ; when he would be permitted to re- 
turn by assurances^ from him or his parents, or both, that he had 
resolved to do better. That teacher had tu^^ other discipline whatever 
in his school ; and, I never visited a more orderly, respectful, aitentive^ 
and industrious school than his. . 

2. Some months since^ I visited i^ school in one of our cities, at 
the opening of ^the school, on Monday morning, in which there were 
about three hundred and fifty boys. The teacher had been, for several 
years, very seve&e in the infliction of corporal pmviSHMENT, having 
FLOGOED from twenty to Jifiy in a day, again and again. Just after 
I entered the school-room, he took a whip or ratan in his band, 
(having previously called the school to order), and thus addressed 
the boys: *' Boys, last Monday morning, you voted that you wotlld 
endeavor to conduct yourselves in such a manner, throughout the 
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week, that I should npt have occasion to take this rod out of my 
desk. As it is well often to remind you of your duty^ I will put the 
Tote again, this naoming." He put the vote for another week, and 
every hand waa raised in ^ a^riMiive, He did wft tf^e the rod oui 
of hi^ deisk the previous, week i ■ 

3. Whenever a vote is MUTUALLY taken by the school on any 
particular subject, by which a moral or social duty is enjoined or 
promised, the teacher should, in every suitable manner, impress on 
the minds of his pupils the solemn i'act, that ''God «eea them," and 
knows that the vote has been taken. 

4. A teacher of a very large school, in another city, informed ,me 
that he "had flogged very seyerely for about se:ee7Ueen jext^. That 
he went to his school on Monday morning, took his roditom his 
desk, and told his bbys that he had kesolved never touseii any 
more," After this, he " had, for five or six years, governed his scho(^ 
WITHOUT the use of the rod — ^by moral and religious influences en- 
tirely." "His pupils," he stated, ^'immediately after the announce* 
mcnt of his resolution^ not to whip any more,. MUTUALLY agreed 
that they would sustain him in his resolution." 

5. A teacher of iay acquaintance, who has a large schopl of bpya^ 
very often, during their hours of study, leaves the schoQl-room for 
half an hour, or three quarters of an hour, at a time, the boys MU* 
TUAiiLY pursuing their studies in « perfectly quiet and on^rly 
manner. " For many mdnths, he had not known of a single case df - 
improper conduct on the part of any ouofi of the boys, when thud left 
to themselves." 

6. A very successful and excellent teacher in one of the villages 
in Western New York, many years since, whose s.cho(4 I Tisited, 
used no other means of discipline in hij3 school than the following. 
After a boy had been in his school, a day or two, he gave him a 
title — such as, Washington, Franklin, Clinton, General, Captain, 
&c. If a boy violated any of the rul^ of the school, he took hid 
^ title" from him 1 I have seeti his pupils, under such ciroumstanees, 
WEEP as though their hearts would break! The ^Hitle" could be r& 
STORED only by a vote of the school. The offence w^^ first stilted 
distinctly by the teacher. I have been astonished to see how much 
justice and good feeling were manifested by these pupilS) In the 
eases of MUTUAL voting. . , 
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SUBSTITOTE OR PREVENTIYE XXVTI. 

PareDts and teachers should deeply impress on the 
minds of their children and pupils, the great importance 
o{ self-respect. ^ 

GOOD BESUIiTS. 

1. Every i5hild or pupil who has proper SELF-RESPECT 
will, by that, be influenced to do what is right in ahnost all 
cases; particularly in those which affect him personally. 

2. Nothing will so much restrain children or pupils, and pre- 
vent them from falling into vice and crime, or, tnischievous and 
fcorf habits, as SELP-RESiPECT. 

RBMARCS. 

1. Just as soon as a child^ a youth, or even an advJ-t -loses his 
SELF-RESPECT, he is fitted for any mischief, crime, offence, or act 
of dis^bfidieTux which his own incliDation or passions, -or the persua- 
sions of others may indaoe^ him to Commit. 

2. When SELF-RESPECT is ios^, ALL is LOST! The first 
thing that is visible in the loss of good motals, or in the doyFja^^ard 
road to ruin, on the part of any chUd, youth, or adtUt, is the absent ot 

loss of SELP-RESPEpT. 

3. It may be well, in most caser, as one means of duly impressing 
the ^eat importance of SELF-RESPECT on the minds of his pu- 
pils, for QTery teacher to urge upon them the duty oi personal and 
individual effort to make their school the very best school in the 
town, village, or city in which they^ reside. It majr be well, also, 
to take a vote somewhat like the following : ^^ All who aire willing to 
try to make this school, the best school in the village," (city, or 
town, as the case may be), '^ please to hold up the right hand.-' I 
have known very good results from Bu6h a course, both in schools 
which I have taught, and in those which I have occasionally or fre- 
quently Tisited.* 

. * " A schaolis an ai^ociation of yoang people, with a teacher, for intellectual 
and moral improvenient. The papUs wish to improve. They wish to form 
good habits. They wish to cultivate their minds. They, moreover, wish to 
make the greatest possible improvement in a given time. The teacher desires 
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4. Children should be encouraged to ask questions. Thid will give 
them SELF-RESPECT fts well as occasion for thought and reflection. 
[See Remark, 4, page 133.] . " 

5. Let all pareiits, eU ail of their mmls, atd at every other suitable 
opportunity, when no company or yisiters are present, introduce some 
proper Subject for conversation, in which the children Can take a 
part This will giV« them SELF^EESPECT. 

6. Why is it that men become hafirs abd vagaibtrnds ? It is because 
they haw lost their self-respect. Why do we see laborers, in our 
cities and villages, rush into the rum-holes and grog-shops, for their 
drams, as feckkssly and- as shamelessly as a flock of sheep rush into a 
field? Becatise they have no SELF-RESPECT. Only rouse or 
revive that, and they can be saved — ^but no* otherwise. 

7. An old and experienced teacher informed me, that, he used the 
following xhethod as ^his^oNLT meanJ of discipHne in his school." 
^i When any boy doe)s wrong," says he, " I place him in a lowtr class, 
to shew him thai, as he has not sufficient SELF-RESPECl! to eause 
him to conduct properly in the class in which he is^ he must take a 
lotoer place^.iiui^l he has it" 

8. Parents and teachers should, aa a means of eticoiiraging their 
ehiidren and pupils to have SELF-RESPECT, in all possible CiEises, 
always approve oi what they do. For inBtance ; my little son has 
discovered or proposes a new way to do a certain thing. I do not 
helitate to adopt it because a child suggested it ! 

9. In m^ny schools with which I am aoqui^nted, societies have 
be^n formed by the pupils, in whioli they pledge themselves to do or 
not to do certain things, &o. This often has a very good influence. 
It gives them dignity pf character, and sELf'-RESPEct, when properly 
conducted. This should be done, however, as a general thing, in 
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the same. The piq^ils wani rules. They need rules. If they would secure the 
objects referred to, they must have rules^'^Theyf moreover, waiit ^<7o<^ rules; sush 
as are best calculated to secure harmony and good order ; such as will be. most 
conducive to rapid «nd ihprougk progress. The teacher desires nothing more. It 
will contribute as much to your Inteirest to support good o^er in school, as to 
the honest and virluoqs cttiaeuj to secure obedience to wholesome laws in the 
community in which he lives. While he exposes the man who plunders him 
of his mtmay,^ you should, at least, avoid the person that wotild rod 3ron of your- 
time^ by introducing disorder inloschool; foi*, " time is ffumey.^'and to the student, 
more valuabU than money."— iProm an Address t& pupils, by Ik^ Mathbw, Prin- 
d^pf the Adams Smbuuy^ on their admission into tkt Seminary^ 1840. 
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the presence of the teacher who can advise them as to forms, rights 
of speakers, modes of debate, appointn^ent of committees,.^., &c. 

10. No parent or teacher should ever take such a course with a 
child or pupil, under any circtmsiances, as will have a tendency to 
bring him to suame, and thereby destroy his SfiLF-BESPECT. 
They dhould, in all such cases, bear in mind, th^ words of the ex'oel* 
lent St Paul, who says ; ^I write not these things to shake you, but 
as my beloved sons I warn you." 1 Cor., iv. 14. 

1 1. A lad, who attended a very large ^nd popuhur sphool, in one 
of our cities, ctccidentaUy i^auqhed, one. day, in the course of the ^reci- 
tations in the class-room: He was, of course, '^ sent up to the Prin- 
cipal," who is celebrated for his great severity in the *' flqgoing de- 
PARTifENT." This lad "apologized. Said it was. a mistake. It 
was entirely unexpected to. him. That he did 7u4 intend to laugh. 
He was willing to make any apology to the school ; but, that he 
could not be whipped. He had never beeu whipped { and, that he 
had too much SELF-BESPECT ever to submit to the degradoHan. 
That he would pledge himself^ always, hereafter, as until now, to use 
every efiort not to violate the rules of his Institution I " But, the 
Principal was .unmoved by bis . prpmiB.es, his apologies, and his en- 
treaties ; and, the ypung lad waa cohpellbd to leave his Insti- 
tution! . • 



SUBSTITOTE OR PREYENTIVE XXtllL 

Children and^ pupils should early form the habit and 
obtain the power of complete and full self-control* 

A I . f ■ ■ ' 

« " The next part of personal duty is SELF-CONTROL. The child should 
be early taught that there are parts of his nature whi6h he has in common with 
the brutes f that these,— the animal propensities,— good within certain litoits, 
tend always toezcess^; & portion of them- tempting, him to beastly sensuality, 
another portion to falsehood and to savage rage andcruelty ; that a great lesson 
he is to learn is to Jceep these passions and appetites under the control of the 
higher partaof his nature, bis enlightened reason and cimseience; and, that the 
Savior has given instruction of infinite value, when he taught t^at.out of th% 
heart proceed evil thoughts, and when he pronounced a blessing on the pure in 
heart, thus establishing the rule of the wise- man of old, ' Keep thy heart wiUi 
all diligence.' "-^Rbv. Gcohob B. Emerson. "^ ' 

« He will endeavor to*>di8ciidin^ the habits. He will Aeek to discipline them 
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GOOD RKSUIiTS. 

1. When a child or pupil has entire SELF-CONTROL, he 
can, in almost every case, be influenced to what is right, espe^ 
cially if treated with kinpness and affection by his pa- 
iNents or teachers. 

2. SELF-OONTROL will enable evejy child or pupil to 
withstand temptation to evil ; apd, in all respects, to hold fa^t 
to his irUegritf/ wnd good principles. 

^ REMARKS. 

1.' How many thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands have gone 
the dovmward road to destruction, because they had not sufficient 
SELF-CONTBOL to enable them to regard the wise and solemn 
warning of the Apostle : ^' Touch not ; taste not ; handle not." 
Colos. ii. 21, * . ' . 

2. In the family, in the school, in the mechanic's shop, in t^o 
GROG-SHOP, in the field, and by the wat-side, ^^ns-ti&nths of all the 
mischievous acts, the offences^ crimes^ acts of disobedience, and wrong of 
every kind, are committed by children, pupils, youth, and even by 
adults, ^nder the influence of others, because thoy had not sufficient 
SELF-CONTROL ^to resist that d^^luenceI Will not parents and 
teachers look to this? It is awfuUy momentous 1 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXIX. 

AH parents and teachers should teach their children 
and pupils to be polite and aJUetUwe, particularly to 
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toSELF-CON*rROL— for, the' highest object of all discipline is accomplished, 
when they learn to discipline themselves. The/at^A/tiZTeather will strive to do all 
this, because he has a higher end in view than merely to impart scieiice or make 
hrighl scholars Of his immortal charge^a higher ^)j6ct than to show offh\% scholars 
well at « public exhibition. He is training them for citijsens — sbon to take a part 
in the Management of public aff&irb — for men who will be requited to extend and 
perpetuate the blessings of social Ufe-^iot^ life of <(«/' and 8BLF-i>ErNiAL — for use- 
fulness here^ and for happiHess in a life- after this." — Pr&m a Report, on School 
Discipline^ read fttfore the Scio York State Toackers' Convention, at Syraimsd, 
1645, by Mb. X. Haywood. 
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those who are aged, or infirm, or, those (dder than 
themselves.* 

GOOD RBSUIiTS. 

1. When a child. Iia« be^n thoroughly trained and impressed 
with the advantages as well as the duty of cultivating and 
observing POLITENESS and attention to others, he will, 
by this impression and belie/y be very much restrained from 
doing any thing particularly b€ul or censurable. 

2. " True politeness has its seat in the heart.^^ The boy 
or man, therefore, who is truly POLITE can not be very bad 
otherwise. 

REMARKS. 

1. Whenever I have seen children in families, or'pnpils in schools 
who were POLITE and attentive to others, particularly to the 
age4» when they met them in the street, in the school-room, or in 
the church, I have always found, on inquiry^ that those children or 
t>upils were a cop other vnsef and, the reverse of it, wherei children 
were not thus poLrrE. 

2.. Children and pupils should not only be tanght to reverence 
their parents^ and to treat them with kindness and POLrrENEssj'but, 
they should also be taught to reverence the o^ei, the venerable, and 
the gray-hAvred of bpth sexes, and to treat them politely. 



,^ * ^' As U is extremely difficult ifor nanrow-minded and selfish persons alWa3rs 
to pi^eserye even ^bskaiQ of POIrlT^NESS, so it is unnatural to suppose that 
those -who poissess refined and' caltivated intellects, with expansive b<inevolence 
of soul, win be rude and wneputh in their manners.- Let, therefore, the iiUdleetwd 
and MORjkL powers be duly trained, let the ageUyms be carefully cultivated, and 
there is little reason to fear that our children will grow up without a good degree 
of grace and attraction in their ezlemal appearance.^^ — From the Golden Ruu:. 
V What is it to be POXJTEI It is to follow the dictates of an amiaUe di». 
position. A man who has a. heart that heats in sympathy with his fellow-m^ 
in every place and under all circumstances, is always polite ; ))ut, a crifs^- 
grained and iHrbred man oan never be sp evan by acciderUs for, it is against his 
nature. T6 tip one's hat in. a graceful manner ^ not in itself alone an act of 
poDTENEsir \ but, to speak kindly to a poor beggah, or liA upon his cratches a 
poor cripple who may have fallen to the earth, would be what we consider an 
act of ifw POWTENESS."— CiNciKNATi QeaowiCLE. 
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3. POLITENESS is a very distinct thing from improper famili- 
arity. If a person meets another ; let Mm simply bow, or kindly 
inquire about the health of his family. If he be a very poor man, 
ask him whether he has employmefU. [Emflotment is charity — and, 
the iwy BEST kind of CHA|iiTt.] AU this costs nothing. 

4. This is true POLITENESS— to treat those in lower stations, 
either of we9.1th or ^ow^r, with kindness SLud attention. This is one 
of the corner-stones or pillars of the Christian Religion also. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PRBVENTITE XXX. 

All parents and teachers should const^nitly impress 
on the minds of their children and pupils, the impera- 
tive NECESSITY as wcll as the incumbent duty, devolv- 
ing on them, always strictly to regard NEATNESS 
and CLEANLINESS, both of dress and person, as of 
the t?ery /i%^^ IMPORTANCE.* 

GOOD RBdUIiTS. 

1. When a child or pupil is yery' careful, i^teat, and 
CLEANLY in his dress aafl appearance, lie wijl, nine times 
in ten, be more particular as to his condxtct,. than when he is 
careless stnd slovenly in his appearance. 

2. When the pupils of a school are NEAT and GLEAN in 
their clothing and pei*sens, they always seem ta imve a degree 
of manliness, digmti/, b.uA self-res^ct, which generally 
has a controlling atid happy influence on th^ijr conduct in^ 
school. 



1 ■ ■ I i . T I , I I II 



• Tlue following ResoluHon itfas adopted by the Chautsaique Cownty (N. Y.) 
Teachers' Convention, Oct. 1843. 

" RjfiSOLVED, . ' 

That CLEANLINESS is Conducive to the coMfort.'ihe 
cpf^ipnieTue, and the health of the pupil { and, that it is the dfu^ of the tieacb- 
er to promote it by every meanA in his pow^r ** 

<VHe should observe habitual NEATNESS and tUga/iMe oi person and 
dress."— David M. Camp. 
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REMARKS. 

1. Evwy paxent and teacher should, in regard to the welfare and 
happiness of his children or pupils, remember that, one of the firs$^ 
if not the very first indication of a downt/mrd eouriie, eitiier in mis- 
chief ot crijne, on the part of a child, youth, or adult, is, the neglect 
of his personal appearancey particularly as to CLEANLINESS. 

2. Children or pupils have not only inoriB self-respect, when neat 
«nd CLEANLY ; but, they are also more conUnied and happy y and 
less mischieeota^ disorderly ^ or disobedieniy than when neglioent with 
regard to their appearanet. 

3. Parents and teachers should always bear in mind this all- 
important fact, thai, wuHOQt CLEANLINESS there can be no 
MORALITY! 

4. No teacher should, therefore, permit any pupil to come into 
and remain in, his school, who has dirty and unwa$hed hands or face, 
eVen if be should send him home three timeSy on the same day, brfore 
be should come nsAt and clean. 

5. The HEALTH and comfort of obiidren and pupils i^re inflttenced 
and promoted by neatness and CLEANLINESS, as well as their 
HABITS and coNptrCT. 



SUBSTITUT15 OR PREVENTIVE XXXI. 

Parents and teachers should always endeavor to 
Gcmvince their children or pupils, that, a good i}ame and 
character are, of all thingB, the mmt dbsirable. 

OOob RESUIiTS. 

1. When children or pupils ai*e deeply impressed with the 
knpoi'iance of a GOOD NAME, they will be very careful and 
discreet in all their actions, so je^s not to tarnish that good 

NAME ; or, in any way to brin^ reproach on it / 

2. AU children or pupils, as well as adultSy are influenced / 
more or l^ss, in their €9nducty by the GOOD NAME which 

they h^ve received, or hope to obtain from thjeir parents, leacb^ 
ers, ot fellow-citizens. 
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f 

REMARKS. 

1. Parents and teachers should always endeavor to awaken, and 
oontinuallj to. cherish in the minds of their children or pupils, the 
pleasure and the luoMT^y of benevolence — of doing good to others. 
They should show them, that, to ohtain a GOOD NAME, and to be 
BELOVED, tbej mu0t ne^ be sdfish or uncharUaMe,* 

2. Children or pupils should often have witives for DomG good 
presented to them by their parents or teacliers. They should be 
sent to do acts of charity. Appeals to their better ruUnre should be 
made to them. Parents and teachers should frequently request them 
to do ACTS ,o^ KINDNESS foT themsclves ; and, in all cases, in which it 
can be done without a sacrifice of principle, their acts should be 
spoken of in terms of approbation. They should be taught that a 
GOOD NAME is more vahable than money, Houses, olr lands ; and 
that, by a virtuous y kind^ amiable , and honest course of conduct, they 
can and will attain it 

3. When children are provided with clothes or money, by their 
parents, friends, or guardians, with which they seem much gratified 
and made hajypy^ they should be told by them, that, good conduct is 
far better than good clothes or money ; and that, however good their 
clothes may bo, and that, whatever amount of .money they mfiy have,^ 
they will not be respected, if their conIjuct be BAD. 

4. So great is the love of approbation, in the breast of every chiM^ 
that, being Cdovinced that a certain course of eotiduct or behavior 
will ensure him> GOOD NAJVIE, he can, through the aid of that 
CONVICTION and belief, be restrained from almost every vice or baI) 
Habit, by prudent and skilful management' on the part of his parents 

or teacher. 

_ — ■ . ■ , « ■ ■ . 

♦ **Is he sdfiJi? Let him taste the loxuiy of bestowing gifts: let beneyo* 
LENCE take root in his hearty ajid> he cai^fally nuiitdred ; let the rose supplant 
the tkisUe. If you woald not have noxious weeds grow and flourish, occupy the 
soil with plants of a NbSf^^R nature. One of the highest i^ibUies of the 
teacher,, as already intimated, is the sagacity to diBcover, and the disposition to 
loster, superior talents. What if they foe concealed un<ier an obstinate or svlky - 
temper 1 A skilful treatment will ^e the compound from this base alloy, and 
separate the silver from the dross. What if they be mingled with vanity and 
self-conceit ? Po not, on that account, repress the first aspirations of genius, font 
trust to time and skilful training to deliver it firom such unworthy kasociATBs" — 
Prop. Olmsted. 

12 
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5. We can often aee this love or deilire for a &00D NAME ex 
hibited in tfaose who, by their vilcy vicious, or JUihy habits, resent, with 
becoming indignation, any allusuni to their viieness, vices, or filthiness. , 
For instance; call a man, who drinks rum and frequents rum-holes, 
day after day, a worthless drunkard, and he will be angry, at once 1 
Tell a man, who is so lost to all sense of shame and all apparent regard 
for decency, that he can deliberately smoke a cigar in the thronged 
streets of a city, and'pnff its vik and nauseous exhalations, mingled 
with his fetid breath, into the faces of ladies ! and gentlemen, that 
he is NOT a GENTLEMAN, and he is ready to fight the man who 
utters the fact ! ! How very important, then, that, in connexion 
with this desire and love for a good name, the inculcation of good 
habits and good principles should be deeply and thoroughly im- 
pressed on the minds of children and pupils, both by parents and 
teachers. '' 

6. Let all parents and teachers bear in mind, in the education of 
their children or pupils, that, thus saith the Scriptures : " A GOOD 

1 NAME is rather to be chosen than great riches, aiid LOVING 

FAVOR rather than silver and gold." Prov. xxii. 1 ; and that, 
**AGOQDNAME is better than precious ointment." Ecc. vii. 1. 



SUBSTITUTE OE PREVENTIVE XXXIL 

, Parents and teiachers should always, in the instruc- 
tion or education of their children or pupils, ' appeal to 
X\\e\v comcientious i^n^Q oi righf diXiA duty.^ . 

, ; ! : ^ 1 __ 

♦ " The highest and noblest motive, and one to which it may ever be safe ta 
appeal, is that of CONSCIENTIOUSNESS; a deep, inwrought, and control- 
liBg desire ofobeying the law of God, and of doing right because it is RIGHT. 
T^is principle ii too much overlooked in all our Systems of education.- The 
CQNSdiKNTious scHiples of the child are often treated with derision, if not with 
contempt by his associates. ^ He sees the world around him acting from some 
one or more of the many ordinary motives by which .men are influenced; 
among which selfishness iiolds a prominent place, if, indeed, it be not, in many 
caaes, the predomioant motive. He is constantly beset by the siime temptations: 
No wonder that they should prove too strong for his power of resistance, 
strengthened as they are by the example of those around him. Thie wonder Is 
that the still small voice of CONSCIENCE is ever heard, or when heard, is not 
stififed by the discordant sounds about him. It should be our aim, a» teachets or 
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GOOD RBSUIiTB. 

1. When children or pupils act from a conscientious con- 
viction that it is their DUTY to do or - not tq do ; and also, 
because it is RIGHl', they will very seldom, if ever, do any 
thing which is positivdy wrong. 

2. A child or pupil, who acts from principle, and a sense 
of RIGHT, will be just as SAIPE in ih% absence of the parent 
or teachet, as in his presence, 

3. When children are influenced or controlled by the dictates 
and teachings of CONSCIENCE, they will do their duty with \ y 
more cheerfulness and pleasure, than when controlled or / 
influenced by animal impulse or the fear of PUNismttENT. y 

REMARKS. 

1. Many children, and even aduUs depend on their Qptnians^ in- 
stead of their principles, to guide them in a course of BICxHT and 

» I ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ M ■■ ■■ ^ I I ■■■ I ^ ■ ■■ I^^^M^^^^^^^^^i^^-M !■■—■■■■■ ■ M, M • m, ^ ■!■ ,^ 

parents, to correct this state of things, to take the side of conscience, iad point 
out what is right Khd wrong; and so to train and enlighten this inward moni- 
tor and jud^e, that the question of right shall always be suggested in the mind 
of the child whenever he is tempted to the commission of any imprapet 
action."— S. R. Hall. • / 

*' Teach them to avoid irifling deviations — to do Riont at all times and on all 
occasions, because it is RIGHT ; and, because by so doing they will be more 
HAPPY and useful. Teach them that it is better to ' sitffer tiian to do vfreng,' and 
that the fact, that wrong has bpen done to them, is no reason why they should 
do wrong in return. Tell them that kindness will allay wrath^ and that h is ^ 
more, noble and manly to return * good for evU^* than to give 'reviling for revi- 
ling t' " — Prom an Address^ puUisked in the Teachtn^ Advocate^ on '*^ Th£ codpera- 
iion of Parents, solicited by the T\:aeher of their Children" Jtdy, 4846— by A 
Teacher. , , ^ 

" Social Duties. — ^These should be daily and regularly explained and ett- 
forced. The general neglect, of this most important part of education seems to 
proceed partly from a belief that it is sufficiently provided for by the instruction 
of parents, and of the ministers of religion. If instruction in social DUTIES 
were sufficiently given elsewhere, it would indeed be superfluous to insist upon 
it in schopl. But this is far from the case,. A large portion of the parents whose 
children fill the public schools, are either disinclined, or are Uilqualified by their 
want of education, or by the engrossing nature of their occupations, to give 
suitable instruction in social duties ; or, what produces the same effect, they 
conceive themselves unqualified. At home^ then, the instruction is often not . 
obtained." — Rev. GfioROE B. Emerson* 
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DUTY. Hence, we hear both children and adults say, ^ If I were 

Mr. or Mrs. , I would not do as ho or she did or does ;" or, ^ If 

I hud $100,OOQ, I would do 00 and ibo;" instead of ccndimmng or 
ofptcving i\x.^ aet from principle. Thii is very wrong. Such per- 
0on/9 do not remember, I suppose, the ^ remark of Hasael, to the 
prophet Elisha, who prophesied that he should, become king of Sjr^i 
and do great evil to the children of Israel^ ''But Whatt is thy- ser- 
vant a dog, tiiat he dhould do this gre^t thing?'' 2 Kings, viii. 13. 
Hazael depended on his apiniim instead of his good principles. Let 
all children understand that. Hazael was shocked^ no doubt, at the 
mere recital by the prophet Elisha, of the. enormities which be would 
and did afterward commit 

St. Let every teacher fully impress this fiict on the minds of his 
pupils ; thai, they are individualkf r£;sponsible for what the school 
is and may be ; that it is BIGfiT and their bounden DUTY to l)e 
ooQD ; that soon they must take the places of those now older than 
themselyes, for which it is now their duty to fit themselves.* {See 
Bemark, 5. page 43.] 

3. TeacherQ, should- make no^ laWj rule^ or direction in their school^,, 
until they have occdsion for it ; or, until the pupils see the propriety 
e^ as well as the necbbsfty for it ; aiid, are also convinced that it is 
their DUTY to obey it. Nfevef have a long list of " Bules and Beg- 
ulations," pasted up, with threatenings for a violation of them for 
which PUNJSHM^T wiU be inflicted. Let there be but this tingle Jusid 
ONLY rule in school : ' ■ 

ALWAYS DO BIGHT. 



•""^"^.-Tlrr . . ^^, 






4. Neither parents nor teachers should ever make anypRESENtv, 
or give rewards to their children x>r pupils for doing their DUTY. 

5. One, of the most enlightenedy liberal, and phUanthropic men of 



♦ " Scholars frequently think they have no interest in the govemmeitt of the 
Behool. They think it is the Teacher's business to govern, and that ihey are 
perfectly Innocent if they can violate his rules without detection: Nay, more ; 
ihey soinetinaes pride themselves upon it. They seem to th'ink the teacher's 
interests and theirs clash. *rhis is a mistaken idea. TKey harmonize perfectly. 
I wish you to do nothing which yon might know, by proper reflection, to be 
wrmg. Observe the golden rule, * Do unto others as you would that they should 
dotmto you.' Do RIGHT. Treat your associates kiiidly, Cdnduct towards 
yom^teaiiker as jrou Would wish scholars to conduct toifrards y&», if you were a 
tea^er.^-r-rrom an Address to PupilSi by Iba Mayhew, Principal of iM Adams 
Seminary^ on their ddmisam into the .Seminary, 1840, 
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the present age, has said, that, ^^ To bribe a child by a promi$e of re- \ J 
ward for doiag his DUTY, is making merchammse of the first and y 
DEAEEST principles of morality." 

6. All children should be earJly taught that it is their BUTT to 
oB^t, it£SF£GT, and REYERENCE, their parents, and IjO treat them, un- 
der any and all' circmnstances, with ATTCM*noN and KiNpKEss. This 
])UTY, deeply and conscientiously^ impressed on the mind t>f a child 
will, nine times in ten, restrain him from vice and wickedness of al- 
most every kind. Will my mother or mj father be grieve4 and made 
itnkappy^ if I should do this or tiiat act, ^hooM be the ever-anxious 
inquiry^of the child?* . . 

' 7. Sometimes ill feelings produce not only ttnkind words but Idows 
alse, and even a ;/^A< between children or fellow-pupils. When such 
a mdd^hoiy and truly deplorable tiling occurs, the parent of teadi- 
er should tak6 great pains to .point out to them} not only the great 
\vicKEDNE8S of suc^ an act, but, also the absurdity and 'FOousHNssf 
of it. Is it BIGHT ^ should be the first question, He should then 
show them the difference between ^ommanSiiiSi The hrvie being. 
That if any FiGHTiNo be done, it should be done by £^^. and caiSi not 
by children. That if one should beat, another for an howi, or his flesh 
io&jeUy, that would not prove that he was in the BIGHT, and that 
the oth^r was in the wrong. That it would only proved that one had inofe 
'STRENGTH or SKILL than the Other. That God never designed that 
the- human body, so beatUifidly and wonderfvUy contrived and formed, 
should be beaten and torn to pieces by fights and quarrels. By 
these or similar appeals to them, as to the BIGHT and the wrono^ 
many, if not all of the quarrels^ fights, and contentions among chil- 
dren, may be prevented. [See OpjECTipN, xxix. page 74 ; and. Be- 
harks, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, page 75,] 



* " A child or youA who was saucy to his parents,; we never knew turn out 
weU. No one will respect him. Eyery Ixxly will condemn him. A parent 
should be treated with the utnutst usspect by his children, no matter luno poor 
he may 1}e, or how large his children- may have grown. Of one thing we are 
certain; an UNDUTlFUL son and a niso^BsiENT dau^htei*, can not lopg pros- 
per. For a season they nlay appear well to the eye of a stranger ; but, their 
SELF-WILL and stubbornness are soon dit^covered, and they are despised, ^ child 
who disobeys his parents will not hesitate to abuse any body. Neither age nor 
talents zeceive respect from hinL*'— PoRtLANO BifLumx. 



/ 
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« 

SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXUI. 

All parents and teachers should, in the government 
and discipline of their children or pupils, endeavor to 
control or govern them by moral and rdigums inflit- 
ences.* 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

Jl. Children or pupils, who are influenced by MORAL and 
RELIGIOUS principles, will never do wrong intentimudly, 

2. Children or pupils, who are deeply impressed with the 
buTY and the obligation which they are under, to observe 
the jHrinc^iles of MORALITY and RELIGION in all their 
conduct, will be better shielded from the snares and enticements 
to do enU, than by any or all other means combined. 



♦ "In carrying out systems of edueatidn, we act too much upon the principle 
that man has an hUdUct %at no hbart! while the fact is, he has both, and hoth 
ard'to receive due attention and cultivation, or the consequences can not fail to 
be disastrous. The importance of giving MORAL instruction in common 
schools wSU be evident if we lake into consideration the fact, that many of the 
youth of this C9untry do not receive such instruction any where else. They 
are not taught by their parents; the Sabbath school they are not permitted to 
attend, and consequently, if their MORALS are neglected in the common 
SCHOOL, they will grow lip under the influence of immoral instruction.'' — 
jPon<»KEEPsiE American. 

*< We have too much regarded the inUtUctwUy and left the phtsical and 
MORAL faculties to taket:are of themselves. Educate the physical powers 
alone, and you develop the savage ; educate the iNTELLCcraAL alone, and you 
develop the infidel ; educate the MORAL alone, and you develdf) a puny Chriil- 
tian. It is only in a proper development of all these powers, that man can ap- 
proximate to his divine original." — Boston Courier. 

" it is our £09u^^ in life that is to determine our merits; and, every thing 
essential to good MORALS and mental discipline should be taught at an^or^ 
day, so that all principles which may healthfully influence oxir ckatacter^ * may 
grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength.' " — Hon.' Thomas 
Barlow, SttperinUndenl of Schools in ike County ofMadiion, (N. Y.), 1843. 

7%e following Resolutions were a^pted by the CHAUTAcauE CountV, (N. Y.), 
Teachers' Convention, Oct. 1842. - • 

" Resolved, • 

That the object of edueation, should be the full development of the 
entire character, sofiial^ moral, intellecttud, and pkyHcal,. 
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REMARKS^ 

1. A great manj childreti, if governed at all by their parents^ are 
goveracd wholly And solely by the rop — by physical or bjiute force. 
These, children, more than any others, should be governed by MOR- 
AL and ESLIGIOUS iAflaenees, and by a mild BEritqQF, vrhen at 
flohooL This course will awol^en entirely new feelings in their breasts 
from those excited at home hy physical force Q,nd rigid and harsh 
treatment ; and,- in many instances, wa may safely trust, that, these 
newAud kindly feelings, thus enkindled, will be carried home with them, 
i;here to be successfully aujd happily exerted on th^ other members of 
the family* Numerous instances might be related where precisely the 
same results, here anticipated, hav^ actually occurred in the different 
Sabbath Schools of this and other cities. 

2. Parent£(. and teachers should always- impress an the min<}8 of 
iiieir children or pupils, that GOODNESS is tenfold more desirable 
than LEARNING. They should be told that it .matters not how much 
learning they may have, Without goodi^ess they will not be respected. 
Let them mention to them the namesof persons whom they know, or 
of whom they have heard, who are learned but not respected^ because 
they are bad.^ For instance ; the names of Washington and Aaron 
Burr. . The one, fkvety good man — the other,- a rcry. learned man, 
T\\^. former is loved and reV^red by all — ^the latter is desI^ised by 
all — ^because, though learned j he was a very bad man ! . , 

. 3. In the instruction and government of children, all teachers, 
irbo wish to control their pupils by MOJ^AL and RELIGIOUS 
influences, should make a great distinctioi^ between /a»//5 of disobe- 
Dii^cE and those of accidenlal omission or neglect — between btid 
eoNpucT and /ai/i^re in lessons. 
4. I visited a school^ some years since, tau^t by a most amiable 



" Eesolved, ' ^ ' 

"Thai the educaticm of the affectaons, both social and MORAL, is 
among the most important DUTIES of the teacher." 

•^ To neglect the MORAL element in inan, while we cultivate the lower 
propensities, is to mistake the plan of the Creator, who has endowed him with 
alMhe faculties of a brote, and a\\ the capacittes of a demon, but has also made 
him * a little lower than the .angels/ by lighting within him that flame which 
burns with a celestial light, significant of its heavenly origin ; it is to let this 
celestial flame go out while we minister fuel to the consuming fires of the bruUU 
and demaniacal part of one's nature."-«-REy. Georgs B. Emerson. 
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lady. At the close of the school, she said to the girls, aboat 150 in 
number, ^ bow many of jou will come here, to-morrow morning, at a 
quarter before nine? All who will, raise the right hand. Now think, 
before jou raise jour hands ; for, it will grieve me very much, if^ at 
the opening of the door, to-morrow morning, I should find a number 
of lak 3cholars, A large majority raised their hands. When those 
who did nolf were inquired of, they answered thbt they did ^ not 
know whether they could come." The lady then yaried the question 
thus : '* Will you try to come ? " Then all raised their hands. In 
this school the hod has not been used for several years, the school 
being governed entirely by MORAL and RELIGIOUS influences. 

5. Intellectual education onltf, does not preserve or restrain 
ehildren and youth from vice or bad company. For instance ; we 
often see among the wicked and criminal^ th(>se of the very highest 
ifUeUecliml endowments and literary attainments and those of the 
most illiieraie character and ill breeding ; while, amoQg those who 
are HORALLT and RELIGIOUSLY educated, ther.e is but one 
ehuss — lh4>$e wlio are good. 

6. As a means of MORAL and RELIGIOUS influence, M»ii^i«» 
should be presented to them. The ple^surb: of being caon. Be<^use 
it is the fulfilment of the commandments of >(jod. The gratifying 
of PARENTS and friends^ - That they will be more happy, when ob& 
niENT and good, than when ksobedient. [See Remark, 6, page 19.] 
' 7. As another means of MORAL and RELIGIOUS influence, I 
would recommend the following. When an oflBence has been commit- 
tied or a rule violated, speak to the pupil alone, after school. Say ta 
him, George, do you think that was right, or proper, or gentlemanly^ 
(as the case may be) 7 Think of it, George, until to-morrow. Thett) 
on the morrow, be sure to ask him. If be should not answer prompt- 
ly, then say, very well,. George, think of it another day ; and, ni^ 
times in ten, the answer will be in the n^ative. Then immediately^ 
firmly, but kindly and pleasantly say to him, well, Oeorge, I shall then 
expect that you will never do so again: I am v^ry glad that you 
are conscious that you have done torong. Such a course, will, as a 
general thing, have more pern^nenily good effect, than forty severe 
floggings. . If, on the contrary, he will not acknowledge that he has 
done wrong, then say to him, as you seem not to be pleased with the 
regulations of the school, or with study, it is better for you to remliin 
at home, until you feel th^t you can come here and obey the rules of 
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the sehool. In your present state of mind, joti can not be benefited 
by remaining in my school ; and, your example is pernicums. When 
yon hsLTQ decided in your own mind, that' education is of importance ; 
that it 19 better to have learning than to be ignorant; then, I^8hall 
be pleased to see you in my school again ; and, remember, that, if 
you do come, thus determined, and carry out your determination, I 
will do all in my power to aid yoa I^ Dihety-nine cases in every 
hundred, such a course will proTe effectual. Numerous cases, of this 
kind, and their happy results, have been eommiinicated to me. [See 
Il£;MAiiK, 5^ page 158.] - 

8. A gontlelnaa of my iKK|uauitance, author of a very excellent 
and useful book for the use of schools, who has seteral lovely and 
interesting sons, said to me, in answer to my inqtiiry, " How do you 
govern your SOBS ? " " I govern them by MOEAL and RELIGIOUS 
influences mlirelyi. I teach them to love, and ^ar Gh>d. That God 
sees whatever act they' do. That their Heavenly Father will be dis- 
pleased With them, if they are bad ; and^ th^t they will not be loved 
pr respected by others, unless they are good, ,By pursiiing this 
course with them steadity and fertniy^ but kindl^^ never exhibiting 
AifGER, when -they do any thing wrcngi I am able to make th^m all I 
wish them to be, MkovA any resort to the rodP 

9. AH parients and teachers should rehiember, that, MOKAL 
education is Of far greater importance than intellsctval education. 
Better that an hour, eadi4dy} of the time of the whole school, be 
occupied, if necQjBsary, than that any iMSfORALiTt should pass unri^ked 
or uThcorreded,- What is a human being, educated intellectually only ? 
A firebrand m society. Education without MORAL training is a 
ctJUSE rather than a blessing,, both to the child personally^ and to 
those by whom he is surrounded. L^t all parents and teachers, re- 
member, that, it would be better for the commutiity to have all* the 
children and youth of our'country grow up in utter iGNORAi^cE, if they 
are not MORALLY educated, at the same time that they are intel- 
lectually educated, so as to become good, MORAL, and viktuous 
citizens as well as wise and learned men ; as a learned wicked man 
can do ten times as much mischief in flociisty as an ignorant wicked 
man.^ 

• ** There is another pfoin^t, to which I can but allude; but, which I c^n not 
omit I mean the IVTORAL and RELIGIOUS' education of pqpils. This is 
vastly more important than their intellbctual, though not'directly copimitted 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PRETENTIYE XXXIV. 

Parents should be v^ry careful as to the associates of 
their children, 

GOOD RfiSVIiTS. 

1. When cbildidli have good ASSOCIATES, the labor of 
governing them will be comparatively trifling; and, the anx- 
iety of their parents wiU also be greatly lessened, whether they 
are present or absent. 

^__^ : ... • . — ■ ■ * ■ . ' 

tponr cafe.- It &Il8, however,' into our power, and can not but fall jnto otnr 
power to do much to promote the development of their morac- character and to 
iiiflaence the religious. Much can be done in direet instruetibn, as occasion 
presents, in moral duty, and the correction of-false notions of obligation. Bat 
the same great principle governs the development of the moral as of th^ intel- 
uiCTUAL charactef ; moral principle must be brought into exercise. It is not by 
touching the feelings, or by persuading the moral judgment alone, that moral 
habits are formed, but by mwal acts, by influencing the wills, and particularly 
by inducing oar pupils to do rigkt, If, in their intercourse with each other and 
with ourselves; we can train Uiem tp truth and justice, to KiNnNEss, to for- 
QivKNEss of injuries, to self-denidl and other virtues, we shall be training them 
efiectively in. the way of rectitude." — ^om a Led/wre before ike TeoAher^ Insti- 
tule (4 OiUario Omi%ty^ Oct. 1846, by Benjamin Hale, D.D., President of Geneta 
College, 

" The first object of every school is to train up the young in such a manner 
as to implant in their minds a knowledge of the relation of man to God, and at 
the>same time to incite them to govern their lives according to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity." — Extract frinn the Prussian School Law. 

" Yoii have too^much reason \o be aware that no extent of knowledge is a 
guarantee against the commission of crime; but, this we know, that persons 
able to read and write are not a^s likely to commit ofibnces as others who are 
not; and, that it is desirable to afford so much of instruction to the poor as will 
enable them to understand the principles of the gospel, which is the surest guar- 
antee Ibr MORAL conduct.*^^ — Ei^lractfrom an Address of an English Judge ^^ 
ike Grand Jurys 

", Any degree of cultivation besjowed on the iBmsLLBcruAL powers, so called, 
while the sensibilities of the heart, the' social and MORAL feelings, the due 
exercise of which, more than any other cause, contribate to personal and social 
happiness, are led undirected and unrestrained, would be to augment power ibr 
evil rather than for good."— Rev. W. Sihth, ^iiperinkndenl of Schools in ike 
Pounty of Prankllni Vermont. 

«< MORAL and RELIGIOUS education is the one living fountain, which 
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2. The influence of good ASSOCIATES will very much 
restrain those children who are, from whatever cause, inclined 
to be mischiev&us, vicioiis, or disobedient, 

REMARKS. . 

1. Almost all parents n^gl^ct 'tbeii^ duty in regard to tbe ASSO- 
CIATES of their children. If their associates are weU dreised^ 
and belong iotoeaUhy and tespedahle families, that is sufficient for 
them. . Do not parents know, thiit man j of the most poisonous ser- 
pents in oilr conntrj, have beayMfid and some of tiiem even splendid 
e^cteriors? Has not the leopard a hedviifully spotted skin?* 

V ' 

■ ■ I • I •> I .. . p . p ,^ , — ■ — I • 

must water every part of the social gardisn, or its beauty withers and fades 
^ay." — ^TfiACHEfis' Advocate. 

" Bat the mightiest agent of mental and MORAL renovation is the Bible. 
From this all derive their efficiency, I was happy to notice that, in very many 
.of the schools, -the pupils assen^bled at a quarter before nine in the morning, and 
. listened to, or united with, the teacher in reading a portion of Scripture. This, 
in some instances, was accompanied with singing.-^ — ^Alanson Edwards, Su- 
perifUendeTU of Schools in the County of Onondaga, {Ijf. Y.). 

^* MORALITY provides for the doing what most cQuduces to the oopn ot' 
mankind. It is aU included in that new commandment of the Savior, which 
seems to be the f^ndamental principle t>f his^ system of sogi'al dutt : ' T^hou 
shaU love thy neighbor as thyself J " — I^Vom a/n Address before the American institute 
of Jnstnbctiony -1846, by Robert Ramtovl, Jr., £sa.„ of Massachusetts. 

• « Make home attractive. Stu^y to please and ii^rest your cbildten. Carry 
to them some natural curiosity, some agreeable book, some useful paper,^ which 
will interest them for an hour or two every day. It is a painful sight to wit- 
ness'droves of youth, from the ages of fourteen to twenty-one, standing at the 
comers of the streets, on a pleasant evening, usin^ language, to say the least, 
unbecoming to their age, when they might be* agreeably employed at h6me. 
Parents do not fe^l sufficiently interested to make their children happy and love 
the domes^ hearth better than the jmbldc highways. You wiU always notice that 
those young men become the best members of society ^ and are the most useful in 
the world, who have spent a large portion of their minority beneath the care and 
influence of a devoted parentis eye. They are preserved from a thousand tempta- 
tions, to which others are exposed, and early learn to practise those virtues, which, 
in after life, make them respected and beloved." — ^PmL. Saturday Courier. 

. " Young men are doing something, Qvery day, to determine their station In 
society; the character of their associations, with books or men; tell to the 
world, not merely what they are^ but what they will be. Every youth owesj it 
to himBelf, as an vateUeetual being, to form stich ASSOCIATIONS, and pursue 
such reading, as will develop his mental powers, and render them available to 
society." — ^Rev^ Dii. Mason. " 

" Make home more attractive than any place out of it. Fill its evenings 
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2. A gentleman of my aoquaintaoce w:a8, one {deasant morning, 
standing by Ms front window with his little son, who was Yerj anx- 
ious to go into the street to play with the other boys. His son had 
played' with these boys several afternoons, and had, in the opinion of 
his father, contracted bad habits by associating with them^ His 
father said, " I am very s^rry ^ b^ obliged to r^us^ you;, but^yoa 
are . contracting bad habits by having bap ASSOCIATES. You 
know, my son, God requires me to protect you, and to bring you up 
properly. How can I meet you aA tlie I)ay of Ju<^ment, if I do not 
do my duty to you i " The little. son listened very attentively ; ^nd, 
then said to his mother, very pleasantly, <^ Csixi I have s^rae paper 
and your pencil, and go into y^or room and draw ? " The mother 
said,, very kindly, ^^ yes, my dear,'^ and iinmediately gave themr^to 
him. The same afternoon, his father took him out with him for a 
ride. 

3. Always when a parent refuses or deprive? a chiVl from Slaving 
or doiijg a certain thing, which he thinks will be injurioiis to him, ho 
should immediately grant hini i^ome other request which will not he 
injurious to him^ on account of its influence or the ASSOCIATES 
by which he will be surrot^nd'ed. Then he Will see that his command 
or request is founded on love as well as pritieiple; and, he will. yield 
a willing an4 ^heerftU obedience. 

4. Let all parents remember, in the educattioQ dF their childreBj 
the sokm^ and awfui^ warning of Scripture : " Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ;" and, never permit their sons to ASSOCI- 
ATE, either in the street, or, otherwise, with boys whose characters 
are hot good ; and, whose,^ c(»iduot is sjich as, if adopted by them, 
they would na^fidly and most oonsci]sntiousi4T approve. A very cele- 
brated, writer has said, that, '^ It is better for children and youth, as 
weU as aduUsy to be alqne than in BAD comfant-^'* 

;(vith instruction and aTimsevivenL Take the lead in it yourselves. .Your child^n,^ 
finding that you sympathise wjjth all their wantis and faculties, will swallow 
your SERIOUS instruction^ admonition] and advice^ more confidinolV. They will 
find you their best friend and companion. You will awaken all tlusir faculties 
under your own pye, and ^lay draw thpm out in due proportion." — ^Boston 
(Irfass.) Chronotype. , , ' 

• *< Bad Boys — Street EDUcATioN.Trln this place, as well as in all large 
places, ther^ are a large number of bdys whose chief employment is to race 
the street and make mischief. In the alwence of proper paternal restraint, fuQ 
l»iii is given to t^ieir eyil passicms, and they very naturally form bad as/socia- 
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5. Great pains should be taken by parents to convince their 
childron, that, jn the matter of ASSOCIATES^ it is not simply 
their will; but, that they advise, what they do,«fpr their ozoTigood — 
for their present and futurct vxlfa/f;^ — ^their respectability, &o. 
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Parents ^ should, in their efforts to gx>vettf and disci- 
pline their children, often and ferve^^tlyp^ay for divine 
assistance and direction, both in their presence and in 
primUe. 



■^ ' 



GOOD RJBSUiiTS. 

■ » - ■ . 

1. When parents PRAY with and for their children, ia cases 
of DISOBEDIENCE or wUful ofTence?, they will alwats become 
convinced, however hardened and obstinate^ that their parents 
act for their good, with the 9ole intention of making them 
better ; and, nine times in ten,, the effect will be good. 

2. Parents who ask for divine assistance, in prater, to en- 
able them to govern their children properly, will be far more 
likely to act wtih •suitable feelings^ than if they should act 
from mere animal impulse, paused or excited by Uie faults 
or €i{t«<76^ienee of their children. - 



TioNsiittd haMts. They congregiate at eomen of tbie streets, ragged,, filthy, and 
saucy, insulting passer»-hy with their profane and often times obscene lan*- 
gn^e. At night they assemble in herd*, marching through the streets and dis- 
turbing quiet citizens with their unearthly yellings and boisterous demonstra- 
tions. We have a score of these * hopeful youths' here, who are growing, up ia 
fdle, vicious^hablts. Early education moidds the character in accordance with 
the natute 6f the instruction imparted. Whait, then, are we to anticipate from 
this street education — this unlimited liberty to do as pg^ion dictates-r-whicb is 
enjoyed by so many youngster^ in our streets ! Is it not ctear th^t they will go 
from one degree of rice'to another, until they are involved in crime and shut 
up in our prison-houses % These certainly would be the natural consequences 
of (heir present course of conduct. And we hare no ^oiibt that the preponder- 
ance of crime, in our lavge towns and cities; .over the amount committed in the 
country, is owing to this, more than tp any other cause.'' — ^Trot Budget. 
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REMARKS. 

1. I have ^nown a great many parents who neyeif whipped or 
severely reproved thei^ children without PRAYING with and for 
them ; and, in all such oases, the ohild, thos prated for and with, 
was reformed ilnd saved. Thus saith the Script'Ores; ^' The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." James, v. 16. 

2. Th« sincerej cohfi^in^, and ferveiU PRATERS of a mother, for 
her offspring, are the greatest proiedum, shield, ajid' preventive from 
the snares of temptation, vice, and crime which can possibly be thrown 
about or around any child. 

3. Some years since, when in a neighboring city, I spent an even- 
ing with a friend whose wife was a very pious lady, and very ardently 
and devotedly attached to her children, fiVe in number, an interesting 
group. In the course of the evening, the subject of the government 
and education of children came under consideration. Thinking from 
luy conversation that I had given the subject considerable attention 
and reflection, she said to me, with much anxiety and deep feeling, 
" How shall I teaish my children, so that they may be protected from 
all the vices and crimes of our city 1" I said to her, *^I will tell you, 
madam, what will protect your children better than all the military 

FORCE of the city of -^ ." She looked and listened with intense 

anxiety for my anerwer; wheq I said to her, " A mother's prayers." 
The lady wept. ' 

i. Let all parents remember, in their great anxiety and solicitude 
for the. future welfare of their children^ that if, in the education, dis- 
cipline, or government of them, they need counsel, that, thus. saith 
the Scriptures ; '^ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of €h>d, 
thatgiveth to all men liberaUyy and upbraideth not ; and it shall.be 
GIVEN him." James, i. 5.* ' 

5. The pious parent PRAYS for other matters ad special subjects 
of prayer. * Can there be, is there any thing of more or of half as 
much interest to the parent, as the prjeserU and fuiure welfare and 
HAPPINESS of his child? Can any course be pursued with a greater. 
promise or hope of being blessed 1 

6. Many years since, in One of our cities, a lovely and intelligent 
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* Eictrdet from » Report^ read before th^ New York ISkite Tisackers* Convention^ 
at Utica] Aug. 1846, by Mr. C, H. Anthony, of Albany. 

" The teacher or parent who wishes to know how to govt^m children, can ob- 
tain wisdom by * asking of God.'" , ' 
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lad of my acqimntance, had, from the bad influence of associates, at 
a Very fashions^ble and populair Seminary, become perfectly reckless 
and £)i80BEDiENT. His father strove with hi^l, and punished him 
again and again. Being unwilling to submit to parental control^ he 
informed his mpther, one Sabbath morning,, that he ^^ should leave 
home the next morning, not to rettirn again."; She expostulated with 
him. She pointed out to him, 'Hhe almost inevitable ruin which 
would follow such a course." He was unmoved. She remained at 
home, all the afteri\oon, ai^d praVed with and for him. The next 
morniiig, he did, indee4, <* leave his father^s house." But, 4hli. 
MOTHER^S PRAYERS " foUowcd him ill tis reckless course ; and, in a 
few months', he returned Aumble and submissive to his parents' con- 
trol. He is now one of the most worthy and promising young men 
of our country. 

7. Many a wayward youth, who has had a pIuAtiug mother, ha^, iji 
his recklessness and hours of dissipoMon^ called to mind th^ time when 
his mother kindly placed her hand on his tiny head, or pressed his 
little hand in hers, while she praped that her Heavenly Father would 
protect her son, and shield him from the vices and temptations by 
which he might bfe surrounded, whe^ absent from her, or when " her 
tongue had become StiU in deaihf and, by this means, has been saved 

from ruin \ . ' ■ ^' 

8. A clergyman of my acquaintance, who has twp quite intelligent 
sons, informed me, that, " the; younger one, in hi^ childhood, was 
given to lying. I threatened to punish him^Jrom time to time, and 
finally decided ijo whip him. I took him vnio the parlor, shut the 
doors and windows, (it being in the ^mmer), so as to solemnize tiie 
scene and talked to him, standing in the middle of the room. I 
stated to him that I very much regretted the necessity which com- 
pelled me to punish him; that I was very sorry. My son, being 
convinced that he must be whipped, *e^§g^, ew^r^a^fti, and p^r^misfd 
to do better. ^ Having become satisfied of the sincerity of his f^r&mise 
and intention, I stood in suspense, for several minutes, and then 
said to him : My son, it is a great sin— ^o tell a lie. God kiiows 
the sincerity of your promise. I will not now whip you. But, you 
must pray to God to forgive you. We both then kneeled and 
PR AYilD. And," said he, " I never had but on« occasion even to 
check him after that. He was even more pa/rHcidar than his brother 
in his regard for TRUTiiFUiJiESs.*' 




\ 
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SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XXXVI. 

3nt8 should respect and encourage their teachers, 
/who are engaged in the arduous and responsible busi- 
ness of educating their chiMren. 

GOOD RESUIiTS. 

L When teacher^ are respected and ENCOURAGED by 
the parents or guardians of their pupils, they will take a far 
deeper interest in the improvemerU of their pupils, not only in 
their ii/erory attainments, but,idso^ in the cultivation add in)- 
provement of their sodal^ moraly and rdigious character. 

2. When the pupils see that their teacher is RESPECTED 
by their parents, they will far more willingly and cheerfully at- 
tend to their instruction, advice, or reproof, and abo^ make 
greater proficiency in their studies, tha^ they otherwise 
would.* 



• " It is toe much the case, that parents paf little or noatteaition to the school 
Unless their children receive punishment, they acareely seem to know that there 
is such a place. AJU otktr businesi Hkeyfind limit for^ except the comfort and prog- 
ress of their children in the all-important processes of their mental^ ifUelieclualf 
and marai training. The Teacher, day after day and week after week, spends 
all his working; hours, full of soul, in training their children for the affairs of 
Ufe, without a smile of ENCOURAGEMENT from their parents He, per- 
chance, nay, oftentimes, does not dven know their persoaa, oir they his. How 
can he, a .stranger in blood, not inrited i&to your families, not tolerated in your 
society., on whom you do not jcall, in whose employment you scarce seem at all 
interested, be expected to, nay, how can he feel and exercise the absorbing in- 
terest is the Welfare of your children which kis station Remands 1 Can you 
expect any things more of him t^n to delye through his engagement as a wea- 
risome toil, take his dollars, and, if he can forget such neglect, forget fan. No, 
no, my friends, this will .never do^ Awake yoarselves, if you would arouse 
others. Youts is the interest The wealth for which you toif to leave your 
children, jnay be stripped from them — their health may fail — friends may aban- 
dofi them, and must die— but their education is theirs, N(» time, nor accident, 
nor violence, nor any other thing,, can divest them of it It is pait of themselves. 
It is wit& them when they. lie dovrn, when they rise up, when they walk abroad 
among men, aifd shall , accompany them into the unseen world. For this great 
good the school-house is the sanctuary, and ihc teacher the wSnistcrihg angel. 
Receive iiim then into your families, your choice social circles. Visit (he school- 
room. Show yourself j both to him and to your children, to be deeply interested 
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REMARKS, 

L Parents and guardians ahould ixike a greaier iiderest in tlie ed- 
ncatioB of their efaildri^n. li is not enough that the ':child is sent to 
school sudpl^; or, because it isfashimiabUt ox\ what is often said by 
J)aTent8, to their great reprd€i4ky ^ to- get them out of the way.." They 
should visit the school often. Tbifi will ENCOUSrAGE the teacher. 
He #ill then feel that .his UbthVy tailj-ski^ anxietp for hi9 pupils are 
undersiood and appTeciai€&.* . - 

2. It would be well, always; at the OpiBnlng of the school^ Hf a 
txW teacher, to have a lecture or addridss deliTered by. the teaehjer, a 

-in his ^nd their employ mcniiaui ^ive him hi$ daereward, in^nitely more valu^ 
able thao his pecumttry pay, your hearty APPROBATION. By this, and all 
other means in your power, see that you make teaching not only a respectabls 
employment^ but practically, whai it abstractly teally is, Atr occupation o? the 
RionEST DiGmTir.'*— /^yi»)n an Address before tke^Qeati^a (OhiO)-Omm^ ^Hjsacha:^ 
lifiitutei by Hon. Wilu-am L. Perkins. -.. ■ ■■ 

** Parents and teachers are enj^aged. in one and the same cause, aiid should 
labor with perfect uipdersiandingj good feeling , and harmony. But how oflen are 
the good impressions of the schboT-room wOrse than obliterated or c6unteracted 
by the ^scenes and influence^ of the fireside ! Many parents consider their own 
responsibility fully haet when they have provided a school-roou^, employed an 
instructer;. and sent their chitdren to schooU. Indispensable, ad these certainly 
are, they by- no means covet the whole i^und of duty. Children are ofteii sent 
to school, n^onth after month, and season aAer season. Without being once 
CHEERED by the visit of a parent. . This ought iiot'sdtobe. If parents wouM 
mak6 it an object to «pend an hour. Occasionally, iri theschool^room, they would 
not only find tkeir own interest increasing ; but, they would cause a greater in- 
terest and consequent improvement in %ir children. — C. Northend, Prwtcfpoi 
of the AJborn^Street Schpol, Salem. 

* " ENCOURAGE your children to RESPECT and obey the mles and re- 
qairemen+s of their teacher. This is highly necessary for their proper advancik 
ment atid happiness while, at school. Induce them to look upon their instructor 
as your and their friend, and to regard all Bis regulations as designed for their 
good. If you have never been in 'the habit of visiting" ybur children's schoot, 
let me afif^etionately invite you to begin! It will increase yonr ovm interest and 
re-dbuble Miirs. Whenever you may have a leisure hour, will you not cOnte 
and spend it with your children, and listen to their tecltations 1 Depend on it, 
if you wHi adopt this habit, their zeal and studiousae* will be greatly itfcrcased, 
and they will cheerfully apply themselves to their dail/ exercises, when they 
feel that their father or their mother may be preseht when they are called on to 
recite— "for Vhat child will not be ambitious to do well at such a time l^—iPrtf* 
an Address, pubUshed in the Teachers' Advocate; on-'\Tke cooperation of PareTiis, 
soKcited by the Teacher of their children,^* July^ 1846— by A Teacher. 

13 
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tmstee, or direotov, or both, or, by some oQe of the parentg who in- 
tend to send their children to the school, at which time, all the 
paronts, guardians, or patrons of the 9chool, should be invited to be 
preseilt; apd, shoiild bo -introduced to the teacher Ij^ some one of 
his aequaintaaces. Then,, when new scholars copae in,- the teacher 
should make an aAnoanoement of it to the school, stating the nq^me 
of the new scholar, the o)bjeet which he has in view in coming to 
aohool, and thus forutally introduce him ta the other pupils pf the 
school. This would make it binding on the new papilt ^f a 9»a^/«r 
€fhon»r^i(y conduct himself properly in school, and to make all the 
proficiency, possible, in the^study or studios which, as announced by 
the teacher, he intends to pdrsue. ' 

8. There should be an' arrangement between the parents to visit 
the school, so that two, tjiree,,6r 'mpre visits would be made each 
week. Public exhibitions or examinations, if properly conducted, so 
as to give each pupil an oppor^tunity to show soljtiething, in accordance 
Vfith his prqfidmc^ or his advantages i^ the school^ are of very great 
importance and usefulness. By this m«and, the teacher can exhibit 
to his patrons the results of his labors and efforts. This win EN- 
CO UIl AGE him, and cheer him on in his arduous and responsible- 
duties. • .' 

4. Patents and^ teachers must agree and act in concert or unison 
in the government of their children — else ixU is in vain. They should 
have frequent and free intercourse, personally^ or by note. Parent^, 
teachers, and pupils, all will then bo^ more deeply interested in the 
school, and the teaehers.thereby ENCOURAGED.* 

■ - ■ ' ' ' ■ " '' ' - 

« f( yi]i^ji I say parents ought Ut yi^ to school ajTrangements, I do not mean 
they ought to submit to cbuelty and a aoD of. iron. And if they will unite 
with teachers, and Jet. their children know that they miist be o'BEiiiEKr^ punish' 
m^/s will be.SKLDOM 7i€c«s^r^."— Hon. Thomas BarLow^ SupetinieiuUnt of 
ScJ^wls in the County of Madison^ (N. Y.), 1844. . 

*(P^r6nt8 mast feel a deep, and an increasing interest on . this subject ; and 
this interest should not only b^ manifested in selecting' well qualified and trusty 
teachers, but also in SUSTAINING them. No teacher, howerer thorough and 
energetic, can, without difficulty, manage a child at school whp is uncontrolled 
at home — and the general conduct of children in the school-room, defines with 
astonishing accuracy, the kind and degree of discipline they receive from, their 
parent^!."— /'vjiwn ihe Tecxhers* Advocate — S. C W. 

" A common evil in connexion with oiir schools, is the freqaent interference 
of parents in (Jieir discipline. * To err, is human,' and teachers are liable to 
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5. Parents are not sufficiently particular in treating their teachers 
with EESPECT atd attention. They should not only call on them 

at school, but they should invite them to their houses. Their chil- 

■, ,'. •' .' ,- ■ ."-1 

dren will . then be more likely not o^ly to respect them^ biit also, to 
oi^^Y them. But, they will neither ^i?e} jies?£ct, nor obey those 
teachers who are 7k>^ eesp£;ct£:d by their . parents, and who, are con- 
sidered b^law them in society. i \ . ■ 
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'■■•'■•-•■ I • • • 

Parents and teachers should ali;v'ays remember that 
children and pupUs have rights, as well aspCirents and 
ieac^m, and treat mem accordingly.. 

1. When the RIGHTS of children are properly regard- 
' EiDi by parents and teachers, it not only causes them to have 

SELF-REaPECT, bi^t^ it also causes ^them to become obedie7it and 
dtt/t/W; believing, as th«y then will, that their parents or 
t^achei's ;are not^> only jftc^, but that they are their, FRij^Npe, 
also. - ', 

2. When the RKSHTS of children are ihus appreciated and 
respected by parents and teachers, they will leel the responsi" 
InUty which rests on them, so to conduct themselves as not to 
bring repfoack or a bad name on thejr family or school. 



mistake- in their mode of government; Parents too^ mof err, and they are not 
always in a situation to judge correctly. They are too apt to beliere the gar- 
'1>led statements of their children, and c<Hidemn the teacher unheard; and,, fre- 
quently too; befare tl|C child, aiid thus disarm the teacher of his influence. 
Children ar^ often roguish in their stories; and parents, Without investigation, 
decide upon txparte testimony. Ii^ this way the child Ughts a flame, the parent 
fan$ it, and often .great mischief is done. If parepts think they have just rear 
son to censure the teacher, they should immediately visit' him, convent with 
him alone ; »id, if reconciliation can not he efiected, see the trustees or 8U|>eF- 
intendent, whose duty it is to investigate; all this, however, should he done 
without the knowledge of the child.' VI. F*. Magh;, ^tperkUendeiU rf l*vti4c 
SchodUin ihe City of Rocheiter^ 1844. i 
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REMARKS. 

1. Many parents and teaehefs treat children or pupils as thougfa 
they have no RIGHTS, in common with their other fellow-citizens/ 
and sometimes as though they were not even hijvan bsing« ! yet, the 
Constitution of the United States does recognise them as such ; for, 
when a census is taken, CHiLDafiN a/re counted! f !^ 

2. Children, in iconsequenoe of theif inexperience and helplessnesiy 
hare a BIOHT to claih the exercise of patience and forbearance 
towards them by their parent^ and teaqhers. Thus Btiih. the Scrip- 
tures ; '^ liOt patience hare her perfect work, that ye may be . perfect 
anct erUtrtj wanting nothing. James, i. 4. .'^'By long fo^beaiiing is 
a priuQft PERStADEDv" trov. XX¥,-15. v 

,3. It is the DUTY of parents to bare patience with theii' children 
also, because of their entire dependance ou them as wdll as on ac- 
count of their inexperience. 

4. AH parents and teaehers wiU agree in this — ^that ghildb.bn 
h^Lve a EIGHT to ^eathe the' air cf heaven. If so, then they havie 
the RIGHT to claim /2km;2 and dothing. The right to baye omusemeTU. 
The iMGHT to feceite moral and religious instruction. The hight to 
be heard in their owri defmce^ when they are chu*ged witb any offence 
or crime. The right to Vieep^ and the right to laugh. Thus saith 
the Scriptures ; ^^ A time to weep, and a time to laugh." Eoc. liL 4. 
Y^i^ food and dothing are often given or furni&hed by parents gr^do^ 
INGI.T ; they are forbidden all kinda of am/uaemeTUj because some iwise 
will bd occasioned by it ; their morals are often sadly neglected f and, 
when charged with -an affenee or crime^ il they attemptr a justifiaftiofij 



* " In the first place, I weuld desire the instructer of my children to have fhe 
maimers of a gentleman, /or their sokes; because I wish them to have before 
them constantly a model which it is «af& and proper far them to imitate; ibid, 
becansie I wish to have theih treated with that politeness and delicacy, which is 
to be expected only from the accomplished gentleman. On these points, I can 
not but think that both parents and instmcters aie often at faidt The- idea 
THAT OHILDR^C HAVE ANY CLAIM, to be treated with politsness, sieems 
never Uy have occurred to styme; amd yet^ how obvious it ts, that this is the tr^s 
WAT to 80PTEM' (Aeir DISPOSITIONS, and to jmepine their manners. Agaiti, how 
TtMessly do we' sometimes see the^^ico^y of children wounded and crushed, 
until nature comes' to their relierf, UwnUng their sensibiutiss, and hardening 
th^ir HEARTi^ ! ' There is scarcely any partictilar in which, the habits of die nur- 
sery aiid the school-ropm, appear to. me to call more hntdfy for aeborm tha» 
this."— Prop. Olmsted. 
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defence^ expkmationj or denialyyrhether innocent 07 quiltt, thej are 
freqaentlj told bj their parents or teaoherji, that, they are ^'impu- 
dent," or, ^ forward," or, '' diBr^spectfiil," or, thej are told thai, they 
'^mii9t not contradict," &q.^ {See Bemaeks, 3, 4, 5, 9, pages 40, 41, / 

42.3 - • . ••■■ " r - ■ - ■, 

5, If ckUdrenhhYe not BIGHTS as other (uti^ens have, what b 
#j^^a^.^ Ytm^at.which^thej 8Hom,D- be treated^ as otl^r citizens, 
and as HuicAN beings? Is it at JO, or 12, or 14, or 16, or 18 y^ars dl 
age? When is it? [See evil i^bsults, 1, 2, page 30; Bemab^s, 4^ 
^^ page 31; and, Bsbcaak, 5, page 116.] - , 

,6. Suppose a man spikes or kicks a nkUd rudely or brutally in the 
streets. Does not the court recognise the BIGHT of the child ? Is 
not the man.,punishiad just as much and eyan more, (if a kind and 
iumane jvLdgehe on the bench, one who has not forgotten that Ae, 
also,- was oncer a child })y than if he had struck or kicked a man?- 

7. One would suppose, to hear some men. talk ^and^ children, 
that they^ themselves, were born men t instead of children I that they 
had never b^en nursed or rocked in a cradle ; that they had never 
been pleased with a whistle, or c/ied whea their playthings were taken 
from them ! They scowl if q, chjld comes into ^n omnibus, a car, 
or ast^am-lxMctvWhere they arel 

B. T^r^. SMALL boys, whatever nuiy l)e done. with largeh ones, 
should never be whipped, or otherwise corporally punished. They^ 
at all events, have a BIGHT to be kindly treated, and to have pa- 
tience exercised towards them. When engaged in teaching, about 
thirty years since, I had several quite small boys in my school, who, 
ixi my opinion, for elasticity of motion, energy of action, and mischief 
in general^ have never been excelled, if ever equalled. I kept a 
string in my pocket ; and, when they bei^me quite too mischievous, I 
would tie their hands together, ^(;»^/y — siipply to show my disappro- 
bation: I was. always particular in saying to them, that, I exceed- 
ingly regretted the necessity of doing it/ and made a very serious 
matter of it; and, in all but one or two eases, this treatment, admin- 
istered once or twice^ in a month, was stificient to make them— ^ife 
good beys, 

9. Parents and teachers should, in the government of their chil- 
dren Or pupils^ have, strict reg&rd to their nice and ddicate seTmbilities: 
These should neither be shocked nor crushed: It is their ^ BIGHT?. 
If a lady or gentleman dalls at a school, when th^ teacher has a 
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pupil €alle4 ont to be pum$ked <a r^oved, the pupH should be im* 
meiMidy seat to his seat. The teacher vill, in this way, not oblj 
leonrethe good will of the other pupils as well as oi the one to be 
punished or reproved, but also of the visiter, who can not be expected 
to Iluow the merits of the case. Again ; Jt is impdiie either to fDhif 
or reprow a fmpU m. ih^ presence of « yisiter who has incid^nlAUy 
called. He did noi call to see, a floqoino administered, \^ to su 
ike school ! [See Bema&k, 18, pages 73, 74 ; Rhmark, 43, and Note, 

page 87.] ^ ^ 

Id Whenever either parents or teachers nuke a miitake, or^in. any 
wafy,.have committefi an trror^ or, if their children or' pupils have 
been ttn;W% cENsuEED'br punished in consequence of the misrepr^- 
senUUion or misla^ of aaothep child or pupil ;^ th^y i^tild, as soon as 
they ascertain the fact and an opportimity offers, jauke tku ajfologf or 
acknotaledgment to the cl^d or ]nipil. This, al^, is their EIGHT. 
[See Bemabk, 2, page 40.] 



I 
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Parents and teachers should AtWAys^ h^ve strict re- 
gard to the physical education of their children or pupils.* 

GOOD EESVIiTiS. 

1. When a child or pupil has ^PHYSICAL strength and 
BEALTn, he can, with much greater fa^cility and advantage, 
pursue lits studies satisfactorily to himself and to bid parent 
and teacher.t 

' • "Many a jovtih of noblest promise has sank prematurely into the g^ravte, 
consumed by the intensity of his own inteltectnal fires, forwant oTlhat PHYSI- 
CAL culture, which woi^d havte e^andedhi^ chest, invigorated his limbt), and 
sent> more swiftly thropgh his vitals, the languid current r-r-fRor* Olmstcp. 

^ "Some are corporeally delicate and feeble, and others robust; and, between 
the two extremes there are many grades of Moral and PHYSICAL ability. 
No one can become an accomplished teacher who does not strive to understand 
both the iMrOal and i>Ht- sicAii characteristics of his.|nipils. And he mui^ not 
OBly understand them ; but, ^also, where they are s^fvf^p^ predamina/tU, he -must 
gOTem himself and his papi^. accordingly."^i^A-d»t the Address of tM Hoai. 
Samuel YOunq, <m the opening of the New York Slate Normal Sehool, at Albany, 
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2. When a child is healthy and vigoroos, (le is not, a» a 
general thing, as likely to be lisUess, peevish, mischievou'Sy dt 
uneasy ; and, he will, therefore, be more likely to be attentive 
to' his studies, a^Ti^'/tOU^ in the pursdit of learniftg, and quietly 
obedient diiiA suhmissivk to the I'egutations of the school, than 
when PHYSICALLY' debilitated, and his strength, and ener- 
gies prostrate hy ei^t^ea^^. 



AEMARKS. 



1. No ehild should ewet be sent to school, until he k of sufficient 
age, or has sufficient PHYSICAL strength, to endure the fatigte^ 
^ft, and lAber, necessary ^tp the fulfilment df those duties which will 
bjfr' incumbetit on him, while at school. Five, six, and. even s^ven 
years of age still bettsu^, att which to commence their attendance. ^ 
school.* ' ' 



"The tHi reqnisitie to a sound education, is to become acquainted with the 
nature and constitution of our PHYSICAL organization; to learn the concQ-. 
tiops-on which alone health (s to be preserved* and, to obey the laws which, the 
Creator has impressed qn the human constitution. It i»/rom jigndrance^ neg- 
lect, and violation of these laws, that most^ if ^ not all, the ppysi^al evils whicii 
have so long encompassed iuankmd, take their origin." — Wyse on Physicai 
EduciUiim. ' . 

*' Although we can not, as teachers, from our relaUon to the child, liav^ sqr 
extensive an influence in forming or developing its physical nature, as tke 
parent; still, there are some general laws of physiology, to which we may, with 
propriety, give heed; and, to the application of which we are imperatively 
bound. Because we can not do aU^ we are not excised for t^e non-performanc^ 
of that UUU, for which we have time and opportunity. Among the laws most 
pominent, o\iter whlc'h wie have control, is that' of the importance, and absolute 
necessity of a constant and abupd^nt supply . of fresh air, in order to promote 
the healthy activity of the mind, as well as that of the body. This Jaw of one 
Mature is not -sufficiently understood or regarded. "While we are in healtli, and 
are experiencing, as we erroneously suppose, ho ill effects from a constant 
breathing of impure air, we are apt to solace ourselves with t^e fatal delusion^ 
ih^tihere is no. danger: but, as we grow older in the wrong doing, as o^r con- 
stitutions' becotoe seriously and permanently affected, nay, destroyed as they 
may be by the process ; then, when too late to repair the evil, we may begin to * 
learn that no law of our nature, however trivial in bur estimation^ can be viOk 
lated with impunity ; or, that the result of such a violation can, in any way, be 
avoided." — D. P. Galloup. 

♦ " The following Resolution was adopted by the Franklin County, (N. Y.), 
CoNVfiNTroN OP Town Su^erintenuents, Aug., 1844: 
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3. Children, wbetlier at home or at sohool, shotild not only be per- 
mUied to spend a cjartain nnmbet of hours 'in indecent plays and 
amasement4Si, bat they should be encouraged to do it ; and, in. all 
cases, where^ ihere is a diapoi^tion to devote too ^^ much" time to 
^ study," which, as ;the Scriptures' ^y, ^' is a weariness of the ^esh,"- 
they should be required to devote « portion, of time; e%ch day, tp 
healthful play, recreation, or athletic amusements, such as will impart 
PHYSICAL strength to the body. This will enable them to receive 
some benefit from the pursuit of study, while in schdoL* 



* } • . ■ ' * ^ ' ■ * '* 



That children under jUve yeats of ^ge, are not PHYSICALLY -fitted 

to end are the con^ement of •the school-room : their minds are not stufficiently 
tfiatured to under8tan4 the reason of things, and they are not capable of een^^ 
nihg^ their attention to -one object lor a length of time/' 

• ** On the whole, it is eqaally important for chil^n to be allowed tiieir 
regular plat-houra, as to be compelled \q attend school : indeed the former 
would be productive of greater advantages fpr the improvement c^ their 
PHY SlOAL'and intellectual facultt^, than the latter ^mechanical habit, kt an 
age when they are not yet susceptible of scholastic instructiOB." — Translated 
from the Gtcrmak op Struve on Physical Education. 

<* Mr. Mann sa}^, * In nine-tenths of the schools m the state, composed of. 
Children below seven or eight years of age, tKe practice still prevails irf 4lk)w- 
tng but one recess in the castomary session of three hours, although every 
phjTsiolog-ist and physician knows, that for every forty-five or ^ fifty minutes con- 
finement in fhe school-r6om, all children, under tho^se ages, should have at least 
the remaining fifteen or ten minutes of the hour for exertise in the open air.' 
Pray do not follow those nln^-tent)^ to do evil ; for, not to allow young children 
to run and romp, is as unnatural as it would be to put sprig)itly kittens in 
straight jackets to tieach tbem^demureness. At recess time, look out for those 
^ho are disposed to stay in— those pale-faced, narrow-chested, fe^bled-frained 
boys, inclined to continue bending over thei^ books or to gather, around the' 
stove— look out, I say, for those, and drive them forth, for they are the verjr 
fellows that need Exercise most, and most frequently. They may be the jewels, 
of your school as scholars, but their brains are over-aclive and need checking.'' 
Wewburyport, (Mass.), Herald. 

" Treatment op Scholars. — Children, under eight years of age, should not 
usually be confined to the school-room more than one hour at a time, nor more 
than four hours in a ^ay. These hours should afford considerable diyersity 
of employments, so as to enable the child to change his posture frequently, 
and to be-more or le^ upon his feet^and also to change the snbject of thought, 
80 that th'e mind shall not be occupied by one subject too long or too intensely. 

** Intensity should be caj^efuHy avoided-^-it leads directly to disease of the 
brain, which often, probably, arises from this c^use. Precocity is generally 
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3. Parents and teachers sliould always bear in tnind, that, neither 
moral, intdlecfuAl, npr lUeryury edupation is &£ an^ consequenee what*- 
ever, unless the chUd or yovih has PHTSIGAL strength to use that 
EDupATioNj when aej'wi/vd or diewfepfti. . , ^ .. 

4. AU'parents and teachers should remember, in the government 
and education of their children or pupils^ that, very frequently, chil- 
dren- are uneasy^ restless^ peevish,' or mii^ievous, when it is entirely and 
wholly owing to a deranged st^te of the stomach, or some other 
PSYSIOAIi oau^e ) and thaty th^reibre^ they should hare patience 
and ^rdearaTice with them. .. . < 



th6 result of disease of this <»^a^, eitM tunetioBalor oi^gfanic ; the former may 
be cured by timely attention; the latter exhibits itself in epilepsy, or an imbe- 
cility of diin(i, QT proves fatal by the oceucrence of infla|[nmation or qonvulsioiis. 
'Watchfulness can not be^ too .early, to guar4 against evil& fraught with 
misery to the fulurd. 

If A child eihibits aTvy syitvjp€(ms of precocity ^ it ihould te immediaiel/y ikkenfronk 
books^y and permitted to ramlbrle and play in the open*^, or «n^gelil' manual 
labor, and such;^ipa$emeub^as wHl give rest to the nund,aik4 health and rigor 
to the ,body. ■ ^ ^ . 

The recess of school, for the children of eight years and under, should be 
long; the play active, and even noisy — (fi>t tJie longs acquire strength hy exer- 
cise, as well B» the imiscle8)r^aud ^vecy child should be required' to unite In 
the sports of play-time. 

Fifteen minutes is a shott time for recess ; half an hour is better, particularly 
in summer. 

PiiriBg the recess, the schoolrioom ought to be thrown open in wann weather, 
and the windows jdpoppefl a little way in thecol^ weath^, so^ thordugidy to 
ventilate the apartments. We have h^iidly Ickrned yet, that pure air is as im^ 
portant to health and life, as good nourishment and pure water. / 

In school' regulations, re^rd is usuallj^'paid to mental and moral improve^ 
mentonly. , Wb forget tha4 we hanse bodies^the preservation and training of 
which are not lefs necessary to the young, ihan the acquisition of knowledge. 
Without health, we can have little enjoyment ; with it we caU leafu all that i» 
necessary with ease — if we are not in too'g;reat haste. Na limit i$.^veai to the 
age in which the vigorous and healthy can acquire useful knowledge. 

JR is oflUtle itse to make greait. ocquireTOients, if m doiSjg so, we soW the seedfi of 
disease, which n^Il destroy the happinea and vstrpuufsss of llf^.^— Da. S.B. 
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V 

SUBSTITUTE OR PREYENTIYE XXXIX. 

t 

All par^its and teachers sdiould encourage their chil- 
dren or ptipils to acknowledge, from day to day, ihe 
faults, errors^ or offences which they have, committed, 
and thereby make them fully sensible of the re^nsihil- 
ityi which devolves on them, as children or pttpils, both 
at home and at school. 

GOOD RK^UIiTS. 

1. Children ©r pupils, who are sensible of ^tHe y try gve^i 
RESPONSIBILITY resting oa them, will be very particuUr, 
as a general thing, to observe and o&ey all the jipauiREMENTs 
and COMMANDS of theif parents or teachers. 

2. When children "or pupils fes;l thusr EESPONSIBLE, 
they will have more SEtF-RssPECT, will become Jfai^A/aZ and 
jiistj and, ill all their intercourse, will be more dignified and 

respectful^ than when they are thoughtless and inattentive. 

■ * . " ' 

1. I liaTe known a great many instaneeiB, boUi. in families and in 
fl^hoolsy in whieh the ehildten <!lHr pupils acki^owlcdged or* stated to 
th6ir parents or teaehetis the faults or ofience^ committed by them, 
in the course of tlie day, which they, themselves, /goNsciEiJTiousi;.Y 
believed to be wrong or improper ; and, in -iiearly all cases, the 
effect has been very salutary and useful to the child or pupil who 
practised it. [See Remark, 7, page 1-34.] ' 

2. A child may have been very unkind to his brother or wster ; 
or,'he may. have spoken disrespectfully to his mother, or have been 
disobedient to Iter At evening, he acknowledges the^tt^ or ojftnet^ 
to his &ther, when he comes, home from his office, shop, or the iGeld, 
and expresses sqrrow and regret for It, and a determination to do 
better in future. 

3. A pupil has whispered or left his seat, or any other offence in 
IK^hool ; or, he has been unkind to his fellow-pupil on the play- 
gi^ound. At the close of the school, he acknowledges the fauU or 
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{^fmce to his teacher, expresses regret for it, and avows a determina- 
tion to do^^^ liereafter. 

4. Or, a child maj have been very kind and lattentive to his little 
hrotber or sister; or^he m$^ have been entirely respectful and obe- 
dient to his mother. At evening, he states this to his father and 
receives }iis appeobation for it/ , 

51 Or, a ptipil may have conducted vc^ry properly in school, not 
having violated khj pi the roles of the. school; or, has been very 
kind toall his fellow-^npils. At the close of the> school, he states this 
io his teacher and receives^ his 'Approbation for it In some cases, 
books of credits and debits have been kept, with very good effect. 

Q, .In a vast majority Of casos^ this system will enconrageihe habit 
of TR'DTHrutNESs in the family or BChool in which it is pr^tised. It 
makes a direct appeal to thendifoR and integrity of every child or 
pupil who practises it, anil thus encourages his personal RESPON- 
SIBIUTT. 



SUBSTITUTE OR PREVENTIVE XL. 

Parents and teachers shoiil4 continually feel and ap* 
predate, the very great responsibility which rests on 
them, as parents or teachers, in the education, govern- 
ment; and control of their children or pupils.* 

„ — ■ — ■' I ■■ .1 ■■■■ p J 

* .'< EV^T PARENT OUGtBT TO lUBlffiMBER THAT BIS CHILD 18 COMMITTED TO HIM; 

that an his interestii are put into his haods ^ and that, to train up his jfamiljr for 
usefulness and for heaveii, is ordinarily Ijie chief duty which Gkid requires him 
to,]5erfonn; the chief good which he can ever accomplish. The habit of sub- 
mission can never be effectuated withpnt. difficiiJty, unless commenced at the 
beginning. The first direcCioQ of the; infant mii^d has been 'oAen.and justiy 
compared to the first figure assumed hy the twig, which is ordinarily' its figure 
during every period of its growth. If diildren are taught >efibctually to obey at 
first, they will easily.be induced to obey afterward. Almost allthflse, who are 
disobedient, arp those who have been neglected in the beginning. The twig 
was sufifered to. stifi*en before an attempt was inade to bend it into its. proper 
shape. Then it resumed, as soon as the pressure ceai^, its wetted figure/' — 
Dr. Dwight. 

<< A man's inoral and religiojas nature is the highest part of hicf' nature ; and 
THE Teacher has no rictht to neglect its cultivation. It is his doty, to 
train up the child for usefulness and happiness ; not only for himself, but for 
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'■ ' • . - ' • 

GOOI> RE8U IiT«* . 

1. A parent or teacher, who properly f^els his gi^at RE- 
SPONSIBILITY" and DUTY, will be far more likely to educate 
and instruct his childfen or pupils with J^aithfulness and in- 
tegrity, than one who is thoughtless^ neglectful^ or reckless of 
his RESPONSIBILITY and aiK/y. 

2. The parent "br teapfaet*, who, at all time%iind tinder 4ll 
circumstances, is eonstatUly . Qo^iaciova of this JIE3PONSI- 



ethers. Intell<ictaal: gr^atoem msj give him ^e-al^iUi/y to promote the Velfare 
of others ; but this ahility will rarely be applied to that^ piupose, while he Is 
ieA a slavef to^is lower propensities. Talent and ktiowledge, to be a blessing 
either to the. possessor or the world^ must be placed under the control of the 
Xigher senUiftents and principles ifow nature : nay, they may be, and i^n are, a 

r curse to both. When not thus controlled and guided. It is not the tmcultivated 
intellect that society has to fear, so much as the corrupt heart. The igncxrant 
may, indeed, be made- the tool of others; but like tools, they are feomparativel}' 
bannless, without that shrewdness, intelligence, and «kill which are necessary 
to guide thein. While on th^ other hand, those whose morsH ikatures have not 
been properly cultivated, kre ever sowing the seeds of evil, and corrupting all 
&Ofie who come within the sphere of their influence.— •■"BsmBR, tas aisrrEti that 
A MAN SHOULD REMAIN IN iGif oRAi^CE, tjixau thai hc should Cat pf the fruit of'the 
tree of knowledge, only to be made a more subtle and powerful adversary of 

\QoA and humaiuty."--r0, P. GrAhnovv* - 

^* The importance of a right edu(iation of youth has been pflen and strongly 
urged by both ethic aild political writers; but It appears to make too little im- 
pression upon the generality of mankind. No parent but wishes his children 
to 1^ respected and worthy members of the community. When they cling 
around his knees and divert him wifh their innocent prattle, he can not be in^ 
different to their futurewelfare and prosperity; but while he labors assiduously 
fo s&ve them from want, and to provide for them the necessaries of life, he too 
often neglects the more impi^ant duty of training the minds to pirinciple^ of 
icnorality and religion, regulatiiig the passions, and forming habits of sobriety 
and moderiatiOiL It is often said, that a parent knows hot whether he is bring- 
i|ig np children to be thecomibrt and stay of his declining years, or to bring his 
grayliairs with sorrow; to the grave y but this observation has not its foundation 
in truth.' Nine tenths op' the crimes and outrages, which are daily Com- 
mitted by wicked men, arc the result of A NEGLECTED EDUCATION in 
their younger 'days. Let parents pay proper attentioln to this important sub- 
ject, and train up their children in the way th^ should go, and they will h^ve 
a fund of happiness in "themselves y^hidi k beyond the rea^ch of misfortune." — 
District Sch<)ol Journal.' 
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BILITY, will not be likely to correct^ admonish, r^rcve^ or 
PUNISH his child or pupil, either in has^te or in anger.* 

3: H«) who thus feels RESPONSIBLE, will" also be very 
catUiousdai& circumspect iii all his coi^duct and jaotions before 
his children .or pupils. 

4. The parent or teacher, who deeply knd properly feels 
his great RESPONSIBILITY, will not bo harsL wikind, 
cruel, or uimistly severe in the govern^n^ent and ^rrection 
of his children or pupils; but, he will, in all cases, endeavor to 
govern and control thein by moral and relk^ious influences — 
by appeals, to th^ir reason snd judgment; and, not by 
PHYSICAL or BRfUTB force wierc^. He 'wiH likewise be 
paiieni and forbearing-— vta,dy to forgive his child or pupil, 

whenever tie exhibits rq^en^ance. 

J I. • '^, '. • ^ • ' ■ •*.' 

REMARKS. 

X' If pareikts j2erm$^ their children, unwarnep «nd i7inr&BDEi>, to 
pursue juch pracHces and to form saeh hcMs ks wiU inevitaibly cause 
them to lead' a life of prime and Gu!LT,^xe they pot PARTAKERS 
Hi THAT GUILTS ■ ; _ ' .."_. [ ." ■ ' ■ ,.\. . .,/ 

^. If children, ar6 ever ^Ai>,it is: the FAULT of their parents, 
GUARDIANS, or TEACHSRSj if the words of the 'Savior h^trve; for, "he 
called them unto him, and said,' Suffer little children to come unto 
nre. and' Airbid them' not*, for, op such Is the kingdom: of God." 
Luke, xviii. 16. And again, Jesus ^aid, "Verily t say unto you, 
ej^cept je be converted, and bsecome as little c«ildrejd», yje shallnot 
enter into die kingdom of heaven." Matt, xviii. B. If cthildren be 
thus oooi>, and, in boyhood and pouth^ they become bad, surely it is 
the FAULT of their parents or teachers, or both. Parents are commandl- 
ed, also, "to bring up their children in the nurture and adfionitisu 
of tjie Jiord." Kph- vi. 4. Now, if parents were not o^le to do thisj 
they would not be commanded to do it, qt RESPONSIBLE, if it 
were not done. But, they are both able Kind respojisible^-vLnd, conse- 
quently, guilty if their children do wrong. They, to .whom the 



♦ " How ftiesUmable is the canfldeiKie of that mother in producing kind feel- 
ings in the bosoms of her children, who never permits herself to speak to thei^ 
with a I4OUD voice, and in harsh, un^kinD tones !" — Teachers' iLbvocAts. 
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well-being and instruction of children arp intrusted, sre tbe oviltt 
ones — not jbhe chUdren, If otherwise^ where are th^ R£SPON^iBi&rrT 
and acctniTUabUUy of parents and teachers ? [See . Remarks, 2, 3, 4, 
and Note, page 22; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,. pages 23j 24; and, 44, 
page St.y ' . ^ . 

3. How very RBSfONSIBLB is the phofe^sigi* of the teacher! 
He has the children with him fi'oe days of exexj^sepen. He has,an 
opportunity to exert and actually does exer^ more influence over them, 

for ^o^i or for' ^'i/, timn parentis and aU other perso;is combined! 

1. • ' \ ■ • ' ' ■ / 

* '** Who -are answeiuble for ttke'tUsi^dieTice, ill maTtmtrs; aad profanity so 
often found in connexion with the district itckoolt No doabt teachers are, to 
stnfie extent; but the chief RESPONSIBILITY Teste on f»arenti^ and the patrons 
of the scllooL The morql' ctmMion, 0f every «chool m^ in their hfind». With 
them is ^oand the only effectual remedial power ,^— and when tfiat power shall 
be discreetly and efficiently exercised; then and not till thietf, Will our schools be 
elevated to that degree of moral excellen/^ which is so desirable. That wilM 
and troublesome boy, who veiy mueh feelff hid consequence at sckoot^ is ordina- 
rily at the head of the family at konui. That peevish and fritfiU girl, is the 
mother's j>e^<^' and indidged darlln^r Independent language tath^ teacher, is a 
sure indication that the. sam conduct i» manifested to parents. Tvofaaitf o^ 
ichodl ai^oes prc^anixy ai hopte^ Ther^^ is, perhaps, no one ithing Uiat will ^ 
powerfully aid the teacher, in carrying out a just and commendable discipline, 
as proper pareiUai^ avihorUy. Moral instruction should commence under the 
parental roof— for the verf iirst lesson to-be learned is, abedienceta all righffui 
aaahoritihsud. when, this lesson is ^ot only theoretically' but practian^ leaHrned^ 
all others in this science will be ekay:^^-^T^eafihfn^ Advocak.^^. C. W, 

<< Tjie human.mind has been likened to a stringed instrument of music, whose 
chords touched, continue to vibrate loi^g after the fingers that touched U^eni are 
temOved ' The figure is beautiful; and not more beautiful than true. The 
parent should remember it ; the teacher should yemembei* it also. These young 
minds^,as your hand sweieps.ovet ihek* delicate chords, Kate awakened within 
t^m tones that never die. The sound remMns in the jstriag.^ it wiM remain, 
there through life, i^wm remain thfire for ever. Wherever the being goes ;^ in 
wh'atev^ situation in life he may be placed \ in whateVer world he may be 
eaUed; to whatever period in infinite duration he may have arrived; the 
touches of, your fingers will 6till sh5w their prints.. The sound wiU continue in 
the 'string, ^l^duld you meet this being of whom you have had charge^ in the 
most distant land or world of creation, or in the remotest period of eternity, ^you 
will there hear it, stealing forth in sweetest melody and harmony with things 
around it; or in harsh discord and accents of unhappihess. O ye mothers^ 
strike the Jirst notes on these instruments with skill, with wisdom, and in the 
fear of Gpd. Awaken tones to which your ears may listen with plea&uje — ^with 
rapturous delight,- tHrough ages nerer to end ! And ye FAT^cas, when- it shatl 
become .your turn to sweep over these strings, be. careful that you injure not 
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Again and again have I beard children contest or decide a, matter 
agcUTtst the opinpn of their parents in favot of their teach&'^^ pplnipp ! 
This is perfectly natural and consilient. The fact that parents intrust 
their children to the teacher to be taught by them, is proof to tHe 
child, whateyer ^he real fact mieiy be^ that their parents think the 
teacher more competent than themselves to inistrnct. thep^.* 

4. Most parents are not sufficiently particular as to whom they in- 
trust the eduqatxpn an.d in'straction of their children. If, a man 
wishes to buy a horse^ and is not a judge of the gooa or bad qualities 
of horsed, he will employ a compjient.'penon to, sele4 one for him ; but, 
he will send, his son to a feocA^rwhom he has /leffer seen, Aiid on 
whom he has Ttet^ called, to s^ertain who or what he i0j or to, con- 
sult or Wvise iu relation to the character, disposition,. or capacities 
of his son* thus iht^nosted to himi t ' . ^ 

• . % • 

, ^^ ■ ' ., ' ., ' . ' ' '' ' Pl-I ■III! » ltl| -^ | . |>t "' 

w)iat has be^n. so eunoui^y wroaght. Awaken no tones yon will not be willing 
to hear for ever ! And ye tbachetrs, hoax in. mind these , things. StiFelyy your 
RESPONSIBILITY, parents and TEAcmiRs/is a lUtble and arduous one ! Bat 
be faithful *'-v-EsflEx Co. CoNSTfiLLATioK. '[ 

*-** A inotlrsr is eslpable of teaching her child ob&dibnce, hvaniUi/^^ cleanli- 
ligss, and propfietaf, while it i& ^almost an infa)47; and, it is delightful to think 
that the ^st instri^ctions can thus be ciomipLUBiicated by so tender asid luUmtal a 
teacher. A mother's tenderness, a father's «i7^tM?i45' example, a^ the^gopd 
counsels of both, lay broad foundations for good FMnciFLsa -SLud g90d habits." — 
Anonymous. 

f ^* I would wish the instructor of children and youth, to have the manners of 
a^ gentleman, for his own soifce^ since there is np' other ^i^y in whidh he can 
enjoy that respect and consideration, in society, to which the inherent dignity 
oif his employment, and his talents £Uid learning, would justly entitle him^ I 
would wish the teacher to be a znan of refined manners, and acquainted with 
the world, for the fespectabitity of the profession. It has been too long the habit 
ef society, to look upon tile schodmaster as ft man whose Ideas extended little 
beyond the djcelensions of nouns, and the cdnjmgations iof verbs." — ^Prof. Olm- 
sted. , . 

*' A common error, into which m^y parents fall, is to send their childcen to 
an Inferior school fijhst, and a^njsrward place them in an establishntent where 
they may, as it is termed^ * finish ' their education. No\^, not^only is the pupil 
a severe loser by thisv method, buf the master to whose eare he is at length con- 
fided expeiriencj^s mueh additional trouble. H^ has ,nbt only now to lead the 
youth into a right path, but. to lead hioL back from many a wrong one.; not 
merely tourge him to the farther acquisition qf good habits, but to endeavor 
to root out many that arc faulty." — Anontmous. , 

<< It is poor economy to send children to inferior-schools. .at any time of their 
career, and least of all at couunenc^ent .{t is best to begin with a good sys- 
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5. Many parents send their cEildren to a teacher whom th^j would 
not' receive as tk friend or equal at their kotises. l^his soon becomes 
known to their children.. How can parents expect their children to 
obey mud respeci' the teacher whom ivbt do not RESPECT 7 

6. No parent has a right to practise atij habit, or indulge in an j 
auk)m or vice Which he considers improper for hia son to practise or 
indulge in; for, he is, both in the sight of God^ and in the opinion 
xufgood and virtuous citizens, EtlSPONSISLE for the good or bad 
ifCflueiue of his example; For instance ; a man smokes- or chews 
tobacco, or taies snuff ; yet, he would not, on any account, permit 
his SON to smolie, chew, or swuff! What an absurdity ! What an inexr 
plicable iNcoNsifiTENCT j I have known numerous instances, in which 
parents have hired their ehildren not to smoke cigars, who wer6 thepi- 
selves ijUolerabU smokers ! And yet, I have heard these, same men 
boast of being independent Ainerican citizens who were SLAVES 
to: CIGARS, and .TOBACCO and SNt^-BOT^ES ! \ ! Again \ no parent has 
a right to do iany thing, or practise any habit which ;wiU, in the least, 
degree, impair his^fkculties or lesaen his ability to educatei, instruct) 
-or counsel his children ; and, every one knows that the use of toi>acco 
as well as that of ardent spirits does injure the nunttil and physical 
powers of young and old, rendering them Ttervoas, petvlapt^ irrittcbk^ 
and impetiious I Who ever knew a confirmed pmoker or tobacco- 
cbewer to spend any considerable portion of his time in the moral, 
reli^giMifiy pr literary instruction of his children 9 NONE — EVEB. 

7. Maity parents quietly fold thetr handd and permit their sons 
to go on, day after day, in wicked practices and haSits, which lead 
th«m to ruin{ Are they not quiLTY? Most assuredly. 

8. Teachers, as well as parents should impresa on the m;inds-of 
their pupils or children, that osEDtETtcE and respect are due to their 

■ ■ I M P I » y ■ " I I ■! rf I 111! »■! , M I »4 t * ■ — — fa^ ^ I ■ ^ 

tem, and continue with it. The fewer the changes, thie better for thd pupil."— 

V Th^ teacher, who 'studies attentively" the disposition and capacity of every 
pupil, suits instruction to every case, cultivates the affections of every heart, 
and brings In the strong bonds of paTental regard to aid the gocisd wor}c ; wins 
the heiirt of th? child, an3 thereby secures the confidence of the parent. He 
commands (he respect of the parent, and^ thereby the obedfence of the" child. 
Thus, doubly se<5onded, he can fortn plans and carry them out. His sugges- 
tions are adopted, his wishes are apprbved and'reali2ed."*'-^JFVom'a7t Address be- 
fvre ihe Wettdvcsler County {N. Y.) Teachers* Associatioii, 1846, ^y Aubkbt 
WjBtLS, A, M., Principal of the PeekskiU Academy- 
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parents. Tbey sliould impress on theii;' mindis this important fact ; 
that, they will nevex prosper in life, in any future eiforts or business, 
if they do not obey and respect their parents, aud treat them with 
KINDNESS. I have never known an vfidividual instance, in which an 
ujUfind and undtUiftd son, was .blessed with prosperity. They should 
be told that it is no use for them to attempt to accomplish imj^ thing, 
unless they, are kind to and obey and respect their parents. fPerbi^, 
when the parents of their pupils 2^xe drunkards^ or thieves^ or otherwise 
aJbg,ndo7hedj teachers may, with tl^e greatest delkahy^ however, ui^e their 
DisckETioN in the preceding injuhcHon.y They should also impress dn 
the minds of their pupils, that, thus saith the Scriptures ; ^' Honor 
thy FATHER and thy mother, that thy days may be longt in ^be land 
which the Lord thy OtoD giveth thee." 

9. ParentjB and teachets should, in tho educatien and instraction 
of their ehildreii or pupHs, Impress on their mifds, that, ^' Learning 
is preferable to riches, and VIRTUE to both." In our country, 
this is particularly true ; where property ehanges hands nearly eveiy 
second generation, and places of honoj^Biod. rMpedabUityj and weaith 
and riches are eqoall j accessible to all. The natural tendency, there- 
fore, is, that ourcbildren and youth strive for v>eaith sJiifame insteaii 
of goodness and virtue* . 

10. Both parents and te9.chers should impress on the minds of 
their children or pupils, the ^Te&tfodislMess as well as slnfhlness^ of 
'raiDE and ua-ughtiness. Neither a proud and haugh(^ child nor 
adult is ever REst»ECTEp or happy. Neither can they hope for suc- 
cess and prosperity. Thus saith the Scriptures; ^'' Pride goeth.be- 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a falu", Proy. 
xvi. 18.t ^ 



♦ " Ths better way.— The son^ of th« potrr die rich, while ihe sons of the 
rick die poor. What encouragement to toil, through Uf(? in acqttiriog ^cealth to 
RUIN -our children 1 Better tp usa oui money as ve go ^lUmg — educate oor sqiis 
— secure their virtues by habits of industry and study, and — let them take care 
of M«7«cZt?es."— Teachers' JIdvopaTe. ^ ^ ' . 

f " Pride and Humility I never yetfooBd PR^DE in a noble nature, nor 

humitUy in -an unworthy mind. Of all trees, I jobserve that God hath chosen 
the vine— a low plant, that creeps upon the helpA^l wall ; of^all beasts, the soft 
and patient lamb ; . of all fowls, the mild and guileless dove. When God 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty qedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor the 
spreading plane, but a bush— an htimble, slender, abject bush. As if he would, 

14 
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~ i\. Parents are not, as a general tMng, sufficiently earefdl and 
particular, in relation to the goyemment of their sons. I^rom 12 to 
18, ^^when they are neither men n(Mr boys ;" and, at a time in life 
when^ in fkeir ovm opinion, thdy know more than at any other period, 
parents should^ show them great Hndntss and cUtention, and sympa- 
thize with them \ for, they are not, at that time, suitable company for 
men, women, er children ] their viewls and feelings being entirely 
above the former two, and entirely too elevated to snit the capacities 

- • • • " • 

■ ■■■,* ■■ ^ M d . - ■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■—■*■ y ■»■ I ^ ■ 1 - 1 ■ '^ ■■■ " ^ ■ ^ -^- - ■ -■■ ■ — ■ ^ ■ 

l^ thpse dectioos, check the conecited arrogance of man. ' Nothlcsf procyreth 
LOVE like «vmility • nothing hate like ?RIDE."— !P^utham's Resolves. , 

" In most schools, morals receive little or no attention. In thus respect, many 
Ctf our teachers aVe deficient They do not exert that healthful iofltietice over the 
minds of those committed to their care, that they otherwise wonid, had they the 
desire and. ability to impart sound, moral instruction.. Teachers occupy 
HESPONSIBLE stations. On them, in a good degree, rests the suceess, hap- 
piness, and virtue of the rising generation. Hence, the importance of teachers 
being well qualified to mejet the intellectual, physical, and m^ral wants of those 
nnder their supdrvision."— rj. Q. Willsea, SupeHrUenderU of Schools ,ih the 
ComUp of Orleans, {N.Y.), 18^. 

{*■ The teachcf; should endeavor to r«ider the school-room jT^eoAm^ andttmitttg 
to the scholar^-Hshould ' strow flowers in the pathway of Jniowledge/ and not 
by the harsh lines of discipline, plant thorns in the way^ To this end, he 
should establish the government of the school on paiemal principles;, on those 

of I^PARTIALrry, of EatJH*Y, of BENEVOLENCE, and of TRUTH^' — I) P. MaCK, 

^penntendent, of" PuiUc Sckdolsin t^.Citiy of liochester, 1844. 

V I c^ll upon you/ as parents. I (ell you thsit the character of your chiidren 
is identified with the general character of all the children with whom; they 
associate on the play-ground, and therefor^, in order to elevate the one by edu- 
cation, you must do what you c!an to elevate the other'. You miist cooperate with 
the teachers. . You must sustain their jusC discipline. You must be liherat in y&ur 
vieufs qf th^r recompense and support ; yon must xuU upon the principle that ebvca- 
TiON IS THE CFREAT BUSINESS OF youth. You must remember that the mind is 
infinitely more valuable than the body; and that it is ^ much your duty to see 
that the one is instructed as that the other is fed, that the one is disciplined as that 
•the other i^ clothed. The same GK)d who has provided JW libetally for the body, 
kas also provided with equal lilSerality for the soul-; and you fere His almoners 
and stewards, and must be honest and faithful in the ^dispensation of His 
blessings to the childrei^ whom He has committed to your care. 

" I call upon you as citizens. I tell you that mind is confined to no class of 
iiidividuahj'that it exists in all, whether they be rich or poorj bond or free— all 
are capable of the same kind of intellectual culture and moral improvement. 
Thfe God of Heaven has created no monopoly of soul ; He ha^ git^en to no 
special favorites the glorious privilege of i^ason and thought. It is as mani- 
festly and as inonstrously inhumafi to exclude Our fellow creaturesvfrom the 
fields of knowledge, as it would be to shut their eytfs against the li^ht of the 
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di thjQ latler. Of course, no one sympatkizse with tHem— no 6ne 
courts their society. There are, it is true, exceptidns to the preceding 
description. Thousands, and tens of thousands of naturally lovel]^ 
ydung meu, owing to this want of sympathy oii, the part of ptirenis 
and older brothers and sisiers, have gone to ruin! Oh, how lamerUOr 
hlef Parents, brothers, and sisters, I pray you think of this* VxvSk 
not aside, with coldness, mnd a sneer, thd awkward young^ man, just 
risitig to manhood ! You may, and doubtless will, by such s dourse^ 
crush his noble heart forever! HoW aWul the RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY! 

12. Many children are ruined^ in their DisrosrripNs and tempers, 

by serva'/iis, nurses, or other ^^ hired help." Thiey kte somewhd^ trouble^ 
some and playful, cdHqd by these ^'helps,^ miiiichievous and ugly; 
They are frowned on, ^^Oi^e^/and oftentimes beatak by them in the 
absence of pavents ; and^ are informed that, "' if they tell ot it, they 
wHl beat thcfm worse when they are left with them again.". Servants 
and nurses, like many teachers, have theit faf^oritie^ in. the s&me 
&mily ! This partiality is carried to a melancholy esteat, in -many 
cases, not only doing injustice t6 the child, but frequently producing 
dislike, HATRED, and envt among the children. WiH parents, i^ee to 
thtsf and a^ertain if, m many eases, the bad conduct of their chil- 
dren, may not be traced dif ectly \a the wickedness, FAVORiTtsifj or 
BRUTALITY oi their sertants or liurses % Seorei^ of cases, within my 
own knowledge, could be cited, if necessary. Mothers often place 
their children to be brought up entirely by one who, p^haps, knows 
nothing of a mother's kindness or a motheHs^ove for her children. 
Is it ftt all strange that children should, under such cii'eamstanees, 
become estranged and alienated firom theit parents ?* 



I 
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ftdn. And every child of man has as much moral right to ejcercise his mind In 
contemplating all that is beautiful and ^nd and excell^t in those creations 
of thought which aie^ immaterial and immortal; as we have toopeniMir eyes 
tipon the beauties and splendors of Grog's material universe."— i^Vm. aw Efbtr- 
caUtmal Address^ before m School eonverUion^ al the Qnirt Houte^ %n the Village of 
Batama^ (N. Y.), 1846, by Rev. James A, Bolles. 

♦ " Parents frequently transfer the caje of their children almost entirely to 
SERVANTS, from whom they can not expect Uiose expressions of love, and those 
marks of kindness which flow from a mother's heart Their attention is 
induced by motives far 'inferior to those which are prompted by affection ; they 
are more liable to irritation, just in proportion as the heart is less interested. 
Their care and watchfulness over the diild will vary in a d^:ree, to aoconi with 
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13. Whenever children, who have been iU matutged and neglected 
at home^ come to Bohool, the .teacher should he very careful to.giTe 
them a sufficient time in which to become acquainted with the. order 
and regulations of the school, the propriety of the requirements, &4i. 
It is i:ruelj indeed, as is often the case, to reprove with greai ssvERrrTy 
and even to whip children at sch/ool^ for dcanja; what thej are permitted 
Xo,Ao al home; and. per)iaps, twice as body without a single word or 
look pf rebuke from their parents. . \ 

14. Parents should not permit their children to be peevish and 
fretfulr-^to complain about their food — to complain about their 
clothes, &c. This habit, if. Indulged in in childhood, "grows with 

• * 

their growth, and strengthens with their strength," and they become 
ifviSANOES, at home and abroad : a| hotels, in the steam^boats, at par- 
ties ; " all is wrong, fIL out of order,'' — They are unhappy themselx^^ 
and make every one ^Ise unhappy ^ within their reach.' ^ 

15» Great evil, wrongs and mischief are frequently done, both by 
parents and t^achere, by systems of PREMIUMS and REWARDS. 
When a premium is awarded to. one or a few, the "balance <^ the pu- 
pils, after struggling fMr a few days, make no farther effort ; ajrcL, the 
strife is theneeforward /carried on between two or three only!- Hence, 
the inevitable^ tendency h io depress thebalai^oe of the class so ^uqh 
that the average proficiency will be less than if .no reward whatever 
had b^ offered. The child who received the pren^ium is often, per- 
haps always taxvTEO'] and, .stiU worse, often becomes proud And ab- 
surdly elated. No premiums t)r rewards sl^ould ever be given ex*- 
cept thpse which, are ATTAINABLE BY ALL th^ ptiPiLs— like 
the.Qhrifitii^n Religion — ^the ilttaining or receiying of it.byi>ne isnot 
eflfacted l^ depressing another.- The fiict that manyjna^ obtain them 
does not lessen their value,, if properly explained to the pupils; for, 
they gain^ by the implication, habits pf industry, a good niame, ^c. 
Again ; one chil4 oftn learn or cominit to mempry, in one half of the 
time taken or required by anbther. How,. then, can a system of pre-> 
miums or rewards fdr proficiency be based on jttstice or epdty ? The 
pupilwho did no^ receive the jH'emium, may'huve toiled longer- and 
moTei dUigenUy than the one who did receive' it. How much more- 
real good could be effscted if the pupils were requested or permitted 

the feelings which giv^ birth to action. ; It can not, therefore, be expected that 
diey will maihtaln that consistent^ wivaarying, and prayerfvi vigilaiice, which 
iiAT£RiiAL love should.ever prompt "-^T£acb£r»' Advocate* 
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to give their views of what they have stHdied— thus drawing forth 
their latdat thoughts, than by ah angry strife for a isiingle medal ! In 
grammar, in geography,* in' history, in geology, &)c., &<J., let each 
ebntribufe. Let each lesson be a familiar conversation, to a great 
exteat. Then all could contribute, kll (^ould participate. Great 
pains should te taken, however, that eaqh pupil te called on, bt 
NAME, to contribute something. Else, i few, in each class, will answer' 
aU the questions; pr contribute all, and soon the exerciiiei woul4 lose 
its interest. The great body of the claiss would then be depressed, as 
in the case ofpremvums: Howis it with the approbation of the good 
man. All strive for this. All are pleased, ^heh any OTie is approved. 
But, how would goodness avail, if only oKe could share this reputsi- 
tlon or approbation in elach neighborhood^ Village, or community ? JB 
t/doidd be almost kseiUss. But, GOODNESS can be attained by 
ALL. Hence, like: the ChriBtian Eeligion to the great body of man- 
kind, under 2ilt circumstances, it should be the great indticement 
held out to all children, the attainment of #hich is of m&re value to 
them, than aU the premium^ and rewards which all the teachers, 
trustees, or committees could bestow or award. ' Jj^i this be the aim 
of every pupil. Let this be held up to every child throughout the 
length and breadth of our happy country! iViW^ 'parents, in every 
hutfdred, speak of the literary attainments of their chUdren, to ten 
who ever" speak or ever a,ppar^ntly think of the physical and morXl 
training of their children. They think and talk of the projicieTicy 
which their children liave made in their sti^dies, but scaroely ever of 
ih,eir egoD^ss.of character. Again ; physical ed\iiba.iion can not be 
attended to as it should be, when emulation and s^ife ^exist : the 
anxiety, both of parent and teajcher,. becomes so great, that they will 
not rest^rain the ambitious student who is destroying his health, in 
his efforts to outstrip his eompanions. Alas! how many a liobleand 
promising youth has sunk into a premature grave, lay this baneful 
system of premiums and rewards ! The tlilents 6f every child belong^ 
to God-und the cOuAtry ; and therefore, the parent or teacher who 
willingly permits bis son or pupil to injure himself by over-study, 
so as to destroy his physical health and emrgies^ thus robbing hii 
oouutry of his talents, is criminally guilty ! The great obj^ot of 
. education should be more to elevate the l&w and iffnorani, and not 
80 much, to raise higher and ^11 higher, the fORTuNATE and fb^jb- 

PEROUa* 
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X^ Every parent and teaoher should deeply feel his ]^B8P0N- 
glBILITY to impress' <m ti^e minds of Us children or pupils, the 
great importance to them perumally, duly and properly to regard the 
SAC&EDMESS of the SABBATH* They should he convinced of the 
factj that,, no person can, or has a right to expect ,to prosper in his 
husiness, or to be respected, who either vwlates or. neglects the Si49BATp, 
Every person, also, needs sopie time for reflection, ^A time .to stop 
apd think. What is my cpnduct? Am I doing right, in the ciourse 
which I an^ pursuing? an^ Buoh like refiections. 

17. Parents And teachers should teach liieir children or pupils; not 
to SWEA^, or use any obscene, low, oi; foous? «^ords, either in 
anger or in jest. It is not only exceedingly sintvl, hut it . b alto- 
gether unlbecoiming and uiigentleTiuijdy. No child or pupil was ever 
eibedient or dutiful^ i^t leo^t for any length of time, who was gniUy of 
p&OFAMriY and OBSCENnT. Neybr. Let alL pai^ents and teachers 
see to. this. They form the preliminary step$ in the an/he ofiusoBEmi' 
ENC£ and disregard for all lawful auilUirity.* 

■ ' ■ ■ - ' ■ ' I.I . , ..■■ ■ , . , ■ . 

* " I might h^ enlarge upon the dangerous practice df sHmiUating children 
by mating them against each other, or by otherwise exciting the spirit of 
RiTALBY," — ^Rev. GrROROB B. Emerson., 

' " A broad di0ti|ictiott should be held up between the mortU &ets and ihtiiUtlUe* 
tiud efforts. . Scholars should be ^yrnlt classbd, or injustice may be done to 
^Qse less advanced ; Ibr equal credit is due wiien each has d^^aU Hat ca» rea- 
sondily be require^, Knowledge sboold be looked upon as the greatest reward foe 
study ; and happiness, and the love and approbation of friends, the just reward 
of virtue : therefore, to enc(5urag^ children to iftndy for the sake of IcTiaiffing, is 
preferable to giving^ * presents,' ' h^ad-marks,' and other distinctions which only 
Si few can.enjoy, to thftd^Bconragement of all the rest."— JFVom O. O. yiicxRiM^M 
BchdfolDiary. 

" A'ppeals are frequently made to the emulatioii of children, by the best^nomtnt 
of prizes, at otherwise rewarding successful effort; a 'prsictice fimnded t9| error, 
as I think; and oftentimes productive of much enL^ If certain limits could be 
prtseribed, OUainaHU \ by all, and yet taxingr slU^^ the energies of all, then, 
indeed, the bestowment of prizes might not «^cite sudh deepfeeitings of envf and 
tU-UfiU among the several competitors, as ever must be excited, so long as all who' 
rem do not obtain the reward." — D. P. Gall^up. 

^Nothing short of Omniscience can decide justly on the question of relative 
imprevement, and fir itothing else should apremmmbe awarded. We appeal to 
every man of oidinary conscientioumess^ to say whether he ever adjudged 
priaei as the. reward of school merit, without a painful conscioosness that he 
iffTonged some young and generous hearf'^^^B. S, Randall. 

♦ "Juvenile Profaneness. — There is a habit permitted among children of 
respectable families, which is only an introduction . to swearing. We refer to 
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18, Maaj persons are oonsti^ntly lamenting the great^want of rev- 
:^E^cs and respect for par^s,.and tov the aged, the veiierabk, the 
gray-headed, m&mieated ^^by the cmLDRETf and tovxh of the present 
day.'' To na^ mind, the cause ia p^ectly afipdrerU, It is to he at- 



those siQy confirmatory expressions and assevetatioiis us^d by boys, in their 
•sports and bickerings, evidently forlned after the pattern of adult swearing. 
The flaxen-headed urchin has not quite hardihood to say, * I swear/ but he can 
«ay, * I swan.' He can not quite mustet bcddness to say, * 4aian/ and < damna- 
tion,' but he makes no hesitation of cbming^thin cdie letter^f it, in his oft 
repeated * diam ' and * damation.' He is as yet afraid ^o speak out in full tone, 
profanely using their'rep^ese^tatives, * by jjolly,' and ' by jipgoes.' 

*' Th^se are all designied imitations Df swearing-^fCnd the bc^ that uses them 
villv when grown dp, just as surely change the Imitation for the reality, as hd. 
will exchange his hobby aiid wooden gun. fochvs horse and riflfe. In a word, he 
is in a prticess of trainiqg precisely adai^ to make him an adept in profanity* 
Aiid the most remarkable thing of all is, that parents and teachers cap allow 
their children and pupils to go on in this way unreproved, as though there were 
nothing wrong in th^r course^-«nothing to be feared in the result. 

** Children should be reprimanded for^ these incipient steps in swearing, as 
much as' for fighting on their small scale, xa for tbqse little acts of pil&ring and 
falsehood which are so liable to be followe(^ in riper years, by gross dishonesty 
and perjury^*' — ^Northern Christian Advocate. ' 

" Chaste Language. — Chastity in language is a point never to Be lost sight 
of by a parent Vulgarity and obscenity in language are very readily caught 
up and imbibed by chUdiren. No immodest, obscene^ or indecorous woids^ 
should a^t any time be, indulged in hy parents. As they value the morals and 
ta^te of thfir children and of society, let them be strictly awai^ of this. : Shame 
on those parents who indulge in this vicious habit, or permit it in their children. 
Obscenity of language is next to profanity itself. It is without a shadow of 
excuse, and can not be indulged in without an incurrence 6f actual guik. 
Strictly prohibit it m your ftumilies — let if not pass with impunity in any mem- 
ber of your household. Correctness of speech, and uniform chastity in lan- 
guage, are beautiful ornaments in children. They lay the foundation for high, 
and ennobling principles. While t)iey beget in the mind a disposition to excel 
in other amiable qualities, a guard is thrown around every virtuous principle 
oC the heart. Vicious conversation In children, if not checked, will, sooner or 
later, be followed by other vicious habits. Nor is this all. Children habituated 
to filthy and obscene langua|fe are a walking contagion upoa community, poi-*' 
soniag and corrupting the minds of their associates. Thus chfldren brpoght up 
, under correct habits are continually ei^angere4 by the pgisonous corruptions 
of the vicious. Often district schools are infested with this fountain oT ini^ 
quity ; an evil to be deplored by every lover of virtue and good morals. .HoW 
anxious should ^very one be p correct it * Train up a child in the way he 
should go.' See to it, ye guardians' of the youQg."<^ExKT£a MassENOER. • 
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t^ibtited to the consiant and almost universal scandal and, slanDeh, 
indulged in by PARENTS, througliout the length and breadth of 
Ottf (Joiintry ! WiH parents think of this ? 

19. Let p?irent« be mt)re pai'eful of the "GOOD NAME " of iheir 
neighbors, and their ehUdren Will ezerd^e reverence foriA^m, and for 
their neighbors also — n^ tu^l th,^n. Then children will be as re- 
specif 111, and will show as much reverence as they did "when I was 
a.boyP '' ' • . 

20. Whenei^r a parent hears a neighbor ipeak ill of an absent 
person, it is his duty to request -him to ceas^ bid stand&r ; particular- 
ly, if it be in tl^ presence of hiis family. I was spending an evening 
with a friend, not many moplhs since, when another friend. of his 
came in. Soon he begaQ to speak very ill of^ and slander another 
gentien^an. My friend, iu a very polite manner, endeavored to change 
the conversation. ' But, his friend was intent upon hi^ round of sLan- 
der. My friend then said to him, " Mr. — — , J will npt pay rent lor 
a house to hear any person slandered in. Yea muat cease your slant 
defy or leave noy house.^' His friend weased, .' 

21. Parents should remember, that, iihus saith the Scriptures; 
"Speak not evil one of another, brethren." Jamea, ir. 11^; and, 
" The tongue is a fir^, a world of iniquity." Do. iii. 6. 

22. Parents and teachers should impress deeply on the minds of/ 
their children and pupils, the kaseness and exeeedingly great wicked- 
ness of SLANDER^ and never permit them to speak /i/^^Zy, disr^ed- 
fibUt/, or otherwise ill of any one; and, also teach them, that if they ■ 
o^n not conscientiously say, any opoD.of an absent person, it ib their 
DUTY to say Nothing. 

23. Ai^other great cause pf tbis depreciation, loss, or neglect of 
rjeverence on the part of children is to be found in the great wan^ 
of OHARITY on the part of their parents. If a person is guilty 
of a fault or ofience, it is e3:patiated on and magnified, as thougb the 
person accused had never done a good act in his or her life ! AH 
this ier wrong evefy way. This.may have been the only wrong act,^ 
worthy of special oensUre, in the whole life^f the guilty person ! What 
si^id our blessed -Sgivior, in relation to the faults of another ? " He 
that is withotbl sin among you, let mvi first cast a stone &i her." Joho 
viiL 7. Let the good acts which a child, lady, otgevUeman may have 
done be spoken of, in the pi'esence of our children and friends ; but, 
let their fraHties, their fauUsyWai. their effences, be Spoken of, if at 
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all, in itorms of jpi/y, sympathy, and CHARITY. Then may we ex- 
pect our children to hay^e e,eveb:ence. Let all parents and teachers 
remember^ that,. thus saith .the Scriptures; ^'Though I 1><estowall 
my goods. to /«erf the poo?[i, anjl thougli.I give my body to be burnt, 
and have not CHARITY^' it proJUeth me jigthing." I Cor.^iii. 8. 

24. All.parents and teachers should feel^ and deeply feel that they 
are,, to its full exknt, RESPONSIBLE for the moral and tis^^iGious 
character of their children or pupils.* : , 

25. Let .them often refbr to^ quote, or read suitable, passages in 
the bible for the instruction and as examples for their children o;* 
pupiU. They should explain to them, in the strongest and meat 
convincing terms, that, every thing that is either good or desiiiablb 
coines to us diredfy or indirectly through or by the iT^uence, inctdcor 
iions, or injtenc^ions. of the bible^ and request theiu to read it aHen- 
tiveli/jiud.ca/rtfvMy.'f '. » . • 



•^•r- 



* <1 It is^h imperaHve dutt orp^^AfNTs knd teachers' to impjt^ss early on th6 
young mhid Y^ sdncHons of r^igion, .And th'at teael^er is fidfilliug his highest 
dtity, -^ho seizes favorable Opportunities to imbibe the young mind with reverence 
to the-Supreme Being, wi.th a sacred regard to h'is worship and the rewards of a 
Idture stat$. Upon the expansive benevolence and holy, ohatacter of the Chris- 
tian religion -are founded ^e ^irit of our social and poitUcal stkt^] and an edu- 
cation .that^ leaves out. this is essentiaUy^faitULy defective, U^^Mfy and sfurM he 
taught without^ the inaUcation of sectariai^ views i and though it must be princi- 
pally the work of parents and the ministers of jreligion, yet the teacher should 
not think himself- absolved ftotii a share in this high d\xiy"'^FVom an Address 
^fore the ^estcke^&r County^ (N. Y«), Teachers* Assodatym, 1846, by Aujert 
Wells, A. M., Principal of Ue PeekskiU Academy. * 

' f " Let the pleasant and warm fireside be^an emblem of the cheerfdl and sin- 
cere afiection which circulates from bosom to bgsom through the whple fhniily.; 
it is at the Preside the seeds of family^peace an^ pi^ty^ or. (^family discord and 
impiety, are sown. Let nothing be said in this s^x:red little circle that is not 
ckariiMey and chaste^ and jTure, ^and hoiy. ' Let. the Bible always lie near at 
hand. L^t the fs^mily 9ible be.the conmion property. ol'^Uie father and mother ; 
but let every child who is old enough to read and to take care of a book, have 
his or her own Bible.' ^Let every child take i( in turn to read some portion of 
the Bible every day, in a sort of family way, as a kind of intermediate family 
service. AH of this will be .easy, especially with the female part of the family^ 
who are u-sually in doors. Does the history o^ the world afford an example 
of such a family fireside, around which there ias been brought up a drunkard^ 
a tutearer^ a SabbathrbreakeTt or a lewd person ?-l believe not." — Rev. Pr. Gar- 
diner Spring. 

lyie following RestUuiton, offered by Mr. James N. McElli'gott, CAairtfMn of 
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26.- Parents and te&ohers^ the former more especialLy, are BE- 
SPONSIBLE for the*6ooD or bad infliuenee exerted pn the minds 
and eh^r^ter? Bf their children or pnpils, by the books which they 
are p^mitted to read ; for, bad books are infiniidy worse,' if possible, 
than bad associates. 

27. Let all parents and teachers remember^ that, nothing can sa 
r^ne, keep pure,, and prated the koR^Ls of children and yoath, par- 
tienlarly young men, as the company, anmsel, and friendship of virtvr 
eu$ LAPi^s. Their inflnence is immeasurably great. It followa them 
in' all their paths — m ioeal and in too. The influence of woman in 
erery thing is ail-important. The friendsh^ of a viriuous lady is 
pure, siiuxre, and imspiriTCg, cheering the young man on in his course 
of good conduct^ in his efforts to do good \ and, to become a man 
among his fellow-men. It is, therefore,^ the interest as well as duty 
of every lad^ youth, or young man to secure the society, gt)od will, and 
friendship of ladies as a protection from erery thing that is bdd or de- 
GRADiNGk It is scarcely possible).for any youth or young jnan to be 
guilty of any very bad cqnduct, who seeks the society and hds the coji- 
fidence and friendship of fespedaUe ai^d virlv^us females. On the 
contrary, I have never l^nown a young man who was prosperous in 
business or had- arrived at any eminence in Ufe or station, if he did 
not have the counsel, influence, and friendship nf estimable and worthy 
ladies. The lad, y&uth, young man, or adult who speaks disresped' 
fiiUy of the ladies, and shuns the society of worthy females, is a 
dangerous person in society. Nevejei confid:^ in svqb. a. one as a 

» = < \f 

■ -' • ' . / 

the CommUieeon ihe useof tkB BiHU in SckdolSj was adopted by the New Yott^ 
STA'ra. TsACHfiRB' Association, at Vtuuij Aug.^ 1846, [" it^iiA aniy one^DiaBEiniKQ 
voices"] > ' 

"Resolved,' ' - 

'That, in every school, prominent use ougljt, in some way, to be ms^de'of 
the Hply Scri^ures, <» a means^ </ MORAL instrtIction ; and that, in 4he 
opinion of'this Asso<;ia;tion, no method of so doing is less liable to objection than 
that of )^veietitly reading, without note or comiAent, suitable passages there- 
from, as the opening exercise of each school day." 

ThefoUoinn^ BesohUian tpas adopted byVk Alraxy CoaiiiTT TsAciwiusMiiaTt- 
TiyfKt at HensselaerviUey April, 1847. 
"Resolved, 

That we regarid the Bible as the greatest source of WispoM ^d knoWl- 
BDOE ;* and we, therefore, recommend the daily reading of it in our schools. " 



Tfi£ USE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. ^19 

FRiENB 1 What' ever the exterior may be, he httB a vntked ami corrupt 
heart! 1 Let every young mai^ remembet that/od. 



CONCIitJDIlfa REMARKSt 

L The teacher has an a/rduoui and highly RESPONSIBLE pro^ 
f^on and station in society. He has to do with mind — fv/rely. 
His is a noble^ a heavenly task. A$L <^her professions luiYe to do 
wiih the frejudices^ the wiU uimtbdued, the obstinate^ the unctfUivtUedy 
the unr^ned. The, one, with the tender aad plOfStie mind of ehildhood, 
which, like the niodest lily, yields to the gentlest breeze of the soft 
air. The other, with the obitimate and se^-vnlkd inind; which, like the 
stubborn oak, whose upright and sturdy form bends not before the 
gentle breeze or the hurricane in its fury, is upheaved from its bed, 
and is laid prostrate on the earth before it wUl bend or yield 1 j 

IL What is moire delightful than the school-room! The smile of 
innocQnee is there, in all its loveliness and purity \ The child, fresh 
and pure from the hands of its Maker, with anxious looks, longing 
desires, and beaming countenance, is there! Human beings are 
there, bearing the impress, and foreshadowing the fact, tfiat, they are 
ma4e in the image of God. / 

III. What can so much endear sotd to «oul, and awaken the 
loveliest and the purest affections, as the communication of knowl- 
edge! The child, drinking in, as H were^ from the fbontain of 
knowledge, opened by the tead^r, must be ever grateful. 

IT. I am happy, yea, thrice happy, that my profession frequently 
calls me to the school-xoom — th^re to meet the smiles^ to see the ckeev' 
fid counieminces of chil(}ren; and, to hear the music of infantiix 
VOICES — the only approximate antittpe or fo&ietaste of beavsk; 
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A Ciretdar letter, of which the following is a copy, has been 
sent to gentlemen, in different parts of our country, who are 
engaged in teaching, Eiid in other yarious profession? and 
occupations, from whqm a large number of answers have been 
received. Pjom those which; I. have eonsideretj appiopriate^ 
and th^ contents of whi^h I have deemed relevant to the great 
objects which I have in view in the publication of this work, L 
have selected the following. 

In some of these, it will be seen, Bentipdlsnts are avowed 
somewhat at varidnct with those contained in the body dF the 
work. Still, I have not tleemed it necessjary or im})orta,ht to 
withhold th^ publication of them, as there breathes -a spiilt df 
kindness and jliberalitt in them. , 

I regret thslt, owing to the lateness of the time in which- the 
Circular was issued, many, no doubt, have not had an oppor- 
tunity to answer. Should any additionial liters be received, 
peculiarly opprapriaie in their character, they may be in- 
serted in Che ne^t edition, if the public should, perchance, ccdl 
for it. - I-. c. 



* . Nvw ToKKj Marcv, 1647. 

I ant preparing a wo^k for pobUeatioA) t» the subject of " QoRfoRAt Pjnf-r 
MHMENT as a means of Moral Disdjlvne^ in Fasiiljcs and Schools." 

In the piibUcation of this work, I have three great objects in view, viz. : 

i. To call the attention (Xf pai'ents and teachexs to the great evils of the sys- 
tem, as ndw-admklistered, so that, if. possible, they may, at Wast, lesten, if not 
entirely aboUsh the use of the rod. 

3. To propose substitutes/or, and preventives q^, the use of the rod. 

3. To^endeavor to limit its 4ise wholly to extfreme cases of tnlfulf Miberate, 
and malicious msoBEDisNCE, as the uUiTnaium or Vast resort only. 

Your opinion on any one or aU of the preceding points, or of the subject gen- 
erally,- expressed in a» brief a manner as the nature pf the subject will admit, 
forwarded to me, bymaU^ as early as possible, so |us to be published in an Ap- 
pcfidix to my work, will much oblige, . . > . 

Yours very respectfully, Lyman Coat. 
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From Hon. R* HycU -Wolworak* GlMineollor «r the Ateto of V. Tork. 

SarcOoga Springs, 14 J.;?rii!, 1847. 
Deae Sir: 

I have loBg l)een persuaded that coi^ral punisHment, as a means 
of moral disQipline, as sucli punishment i? generally administered in 
familfes and schools, Is pernicions in it^ tendency. It frequently 
has the effect to harden the offending child, and to lead him to con- 
sider those he should be taught to Idve, honor, And obey, as tyran- 
nical and oppressive. While I hold to -the doctrine that parents and 
teachers shotjAd insist upon uticondittonal submission tp ail. their 
reasonable 'cemmadds by their children or pupils, corporal punish- 
ment can stldom be neoessiiry if the parent ^or teacher is properly 
instnioted in hi^ duty^. It shoidd,. therefore, only be i^sorted to in 
extreme eases ; and as^the bmt remedy t» oorrect deliberate and ma- 
licious or perverse disobedienoe to k^wfiil and. reasonable cotopmnds, 
and after all milder m^as ha^e failed. ' , 

' ■ . ^ Yours^ with respeot, .. , 
Me. Lyman Cobb. . B. H. WAIiWORTH. 



Fvom Ira Kajrktowy Ba«*f 0«pei<lm«o*deiit ofT ^ubUe- lliutraotloa In 

tbe Btmte of lUUclii'g^aa. 

Office of SuperirUenderU of JPublic Jnsf ruction, ) '» 

Mmroe, April 2, 1847. V 
Deae Sot : 

Ism happy to learn from your letter of March 18, that your long 
contemplated work on " Corporal Punishment as a means of Moral 
Discipline in Families and Schools," is soon to be published. A 
well-written treatise on that subject is a desideratum. The publication 
and extensive circulation of such a work would, in my opinion,^ do 
more at this time, to advance the interests. of education, than the 
appearance of a treatise, however well executed^ on any other subject 
within the range of educational science. ~ 

The whole man should be educated ; not the inteUedual potoers 
merely. Intellectual and phyEJcal educ^Ltioh have received more at- 
tention recently than formerly. So has moral education. But on the 
two former of the^ subjects a sounder theory has been inculcated, 
and a more consistent practice prevailsi than upon the latter. 

That " man is prone to extremes "has become a proverb. The 
friends of education, and even practical educators are not exempt 
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irpm^ this tendency. Formerly corporal puQiahment was in very 
general use as a m^ans oiphyskal coercion^ not to say^of moral disd- 
pline: Latterly, in educatione^l conventions, and • elsewhere, there 
have not been wanting men who labor zealously and eloquently to 
characterize the us^of corporal punishment, under any circumstances 
whateyer, as a relic Of barbarism, and who. denounce the teacher that 
would resort to it in extreme cases only, as unfit to goyern, and uii- 
worthy, of a reputable standing -in his profession. This, in my 
: opinionjis the opposite, though perhaps the mere emia^U extreme. 

A teacher, .to goyern a school successfully, ^ust be enthroned in 
the affections of his pi;q>iis. In ord^r to this he must (Convince them 
that hQ 18 their affectionate^, sympathizing,. tru^ friend. In a word, 
H£ MUST be; their FRIEND. Hc will then barely find mucb difficulty 
in governing by moral suasion. ' In case of "■ wilful, deliberate, and 
malicious disobedience," when moral suasion proves ineffectual, or is 
too tardy in its operations, it is admissible, in my jtdgment, to in- 
flict corporal punishment as a ^eVnier resort. But it should then be 
administered in harmony with the principles of moral suasion. In- 
stead of depending enitvrely Upon cotporal punishment in any case, 
the teacher should resort to it, when necessary, as an aid {o moral 
suasion, when that alone fails to secui'e sufficiently prompt obedience. 
If used in this manner, it mfty, and doubtless will, in many instan- 
ces^ prove serviceable. ' But its too frequent.use is productive of much 
evil, and little or no good. !lBspecially is this true when adminis- 
tered in tb bad spirit, a^ it no dOubt, in the majority of cases, is. 

Hoping to see your forthcoming work* soon, and wishing you every 
possible success in your unremitting and ibvaluable labors in tiie 
cause of popular education, ^ I remain, dear sir. 

Very truly yojirs, 
liYiON Cobb, AM, 7 ^ ' IRA MAYHEW. 

New York. 



%• Ij« Holmes^ Ks^h Ctoneral I>«imty BupeiAnteiideiit iof C*m« 
; m«n, Soliool* twk tlie State -mt Ve-vr Torlu . 

J Secreta^s Office, JDep€urtmera of Common Sch4^ 

„ Alba/ny J April H, lSi7. \ 

Dear Sir: 

^ Yptjr Circulmr^ requesting my opinion on the subject of " Corporal 

Punishment, as a meems of Moral DitcvpUm^ in Families imd Scliools," 

has juBt been received. . ^ ^ ., 
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If "tb.O'hear^ ofmaa'^ werenot << deceitful abpye all things and 
.desperately wicked," I could believe, that motfli «iki5t0» alone, both 
with the young and the .dd, might, in all cases, proVe a sufficient 
means of morai discipliTit: Kindness, in the proper goyernment oi 
Families and Schopls, .'nay effect, muob; affectionate treatment, 
more ; bnt coercion, so' ei^ptessly saHctipned and enjoined by Inspi- 
ration, will, at tiraejs, be found altogether indi8|)6nsable. ' . 

Bikt corporal punkhinent should be resorted to, in extreme cases 
.only« It is, indeed, '*'for Ihefoip^s back^^ alone, that the *^ rD<^" was 
designed ; and it is, thi3refOF^,,oii .those, exclnsiyely, wha have become 
fools in wifilfed?iei$, (hat its nse is either necessary or justifiable. 
: Yours, very'TOspeotfallyj S.L..HaLMKS, 

Lyman Cobb, Ejsq.* ^ . • JDepidp SupH/ Com. Schools. 

New York. 



Froik ProC. Joba OrUedma Author of several Work0« i|a4 formerly 
Asso«iat« PrlaeiiMil of tl&e New' Tor k Hlgli Se^ool* 

Burlington, (iV. J.), Smo. 24th, 1?47. 
Esteemed PAiend: • , 

I approve altogether pf thy design of endeavoring to enlighten 
th^ minds of teachers, in relation to the moral discipline of their 
schools.. It is a sTlbjept.of vast importance, viewed in its connexion 
with the tone and dispositions of people towards each other in hum&n 
society. ^ . . 

Thq use of the rod as the almost alone corrective of the wayward- 
ness and ill-humors of children, has been so much the ^ule and prin- 
ciple established by common usage as to render a proposal to aban- 
don it, to be considered as a violatioi;! of common sense* 

That the spirit of the gospel, however, when fairly and fdilhjutty 
infused into the heart of man, will prove to be a fountain of reme- 
dies for the difficulties ef school government, as well as of domestic 
government, I am abundantly convinced. 

The more a teacher acquires a love for his pupils, regarding them 
aU as fellow-heirs with hiipself of the same glorious hope of salvation, 
the more will be find his authority established on a surer foundation 
than that of fear. 

Just in proportion as the Bible becomes The Book of families and 
individuals, will be the:ascendeiioy of mild and humane principles in, 
the exercise of parental and preceptorial infltietice. ^ ^ - 
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It accords well withi the experience of many of the teaphers of my 
acquamtiance as well ad with my own, that the habitual exercise of love 
and affection for their pupils ha^s l^een the agefot by which^ the neces- 
sity of the rod- has been suspieiided for long periods of time. 

So 'grcfat is thie diiSferenc'e of temper and temperament among teacB- 
chers as well as pupils, we inust expect to find that whije it' is not easj 
fbr soihe to go veru without corporal inflictions, It i^ oomparaiiveijr 
easy for otheM. . ' " . 

Entire self-government in the parent an^d teacher is the corner- 
stone of good and pleasant discipline in families' aiid schools. 

It is not, however, to be denied that when parents and teachers are 
In perfect possession of pelf-ooritrol, they may inflict corporal puniBh^ 
ment upon ai^ extremely obstibate and re&abtbry child with decided 
benefit to its mind and morals.* ' 

But it is essential, probably^ to this suocess, that other remedies 
should hav^ bee^n |>reviously resorted to ail() failed, and thus a coU'* 
viction 'of it$ delinquency be impressed upon the mind of the child. 

I remember one or more instances, when a child, of having, after a 
well merilied flagellatiouirDm my father, felt a glolv of regard for 
him, fa^ beyond what I iiad en[joyed while in a stat6 of rebellious feel- 
ing. This favorable change of temper, and evident increase of loTd 
in the pupil I have oflben pereeiyed as a teacher. ' . "^ 

Yet the remedy is almost always hazardous, and should not be to- 
sorted to untH other appliances, have been nearly exhausted. 

The want of time, on the part of the teacher, to dwell long aud 
patiently with' the refractory is generally the most reasonable excuse 
for applying summary chastisement. But the value dP patience and 
mildnesis^ combined with, firmiies^ ia. rarely ^j^timajled according to 
their werth'. 

it would be doing, I am persuaded, v^ry great service to teachers^ 
especially to the^ i^6sp($fiei^<^6d, to point out to ihenti i& conformity 
to thy plan, " substitdtes for and preventive? «f the use of the rod." 

,If any of thede remarks can afford 'a hint of the -least benefit to thy 
plan, it will give satisfaction to thy assured and well-wishing friend. 

Lyman Cobb. JOHN GRISCOM, 
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W»m SM«m To^rnkf A. HI., Ant|hoir 4»f •e^reral popmlar Sol&oot BooIes* 

Ltman Cobb, A. M, : 

Dear SiB,-^Toar Circular, relative to corpon|l punishment, came to 
hand thi^ day. In prcsetiting a treatise on the topics thei^etn named, 
you bate. my hearij approval. .It is a subject that requires great 
experienee.' ' Such, nowever, has been the lyide field of your observa- 
tion, and such your acquaintance with human nature, that I enter- 
(aiu no dpnbrt- your volume will.prov^^an invaluable -direcliory, in 
fiecuJring a- judicious and wholesome coulrse of discipline. I fully con- 
cur in your proposed reform. I have heard the substance of miok 
point discussed in five, different States, and seen the vote ;taken by at 
l^ast 3000 teachers, at different times, and should judge, in t^e. ag- 
gregate, about 19 19 <every 20 concurred, not only ^n the impq^tauee, 
but practicability of what you now propose. Pa/rents-and teachar^jued 
jiisi such a work. . . .- Tery respectfully yours, &<j., 

Aurora, Jiie/tch 22, 1847. ^ - S. TOWN. 



/ ■ . • . 

From ttfin* BUllard'FUlniorey laAe Uember of C<ka|^s9*' 

' ^ . ' . ' , ^ '.BufaJo, 4prii l6, 1.947. - 

. Peak Sir:" ' , " - ' 

I am much gratified to Icarb, ^that you shre engaged in preparing a 
work for pul^lication-, on the subject of corporal punishm^ent, as a 
means of moral discipline in ^milies and schoola 

I have long, been convinced, that appeals, to 'reason land affectipu 
are fer better ^or the government of children, than the brutal inflie- 
tion of corporal punishment. That there may be extreme ^asQS 
where this is necessaVy, if not indispensable, % can not doubt. But 
capital punishmen^ts for adults, and corporal punishments for chil- 
dren, ishould be reserved for eztteme cases 6uly. The iQrmer can 
only be justified where the culprit Is beyond the. hope of reformation. 
, and dangerous to society ; and the latter, when all milder means 
have failed/to produce obedience. But such oases rarely opour with 
the young. * : • ' , 

r Corporal punishment debases our nature, blunts the finer feelings 
of our sensibility, and degtroys that manly prHe and desire of emu- 
lation which are the great stimulants to correct deportment and 
noble exertion. But appeals to the intellect and the a^ections serve 
to elevate and ennoble human nature, and to exalt the moral character ; 
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and that child- must be uricked and jpenrerse indeed, if neither hi0 
head nor hid heart can be influenced by reason or love. J 

. That your laudable effort;s in this goiod-^ause may be erownediriu 
success^ is the sincere wish of Tour friend and feUow-citiz^n, . . 
Lyman Cobb, Es<i. ' MILtABD FII/LMOBE. 



eherty ViOkif^AprU 17, IU7.. 
Be^r 8m: : '• •'• • . i 

I received on the 2d instant, your .ktteY,]Stating that yon were 
" preparing a work for publiCiition. on the subject of ootporal pnnish- 
ment, as a meai]^ of moraWiscipUne in &milies and^choois." 
^ That great eviUhi^ve resulted frpm tho infliction of oo^'poral pun- 
ishment in lE^milies,, as well a« schools, I do net dotfbt: {uidi^ yon 
can present any views; whi^hwill tend to*- diminish those evils, yon 
will Qonfer a. great beneiflt on com^nmnity, in- addition. to the benefits 
we ar^^npw deriving from yottr labors. Although I am not perSna* 
ded myself that this species of punishment can be^ wholly abolished 
with safety, I do believe that ^^'sabstitutes'* and f^^ preventives ^ 
may. be suggested) which in ii^odt cases, will enable' a judicious pi^ 
rent br , teaclier to avoid the use of the rod. 

Corporal .punishment seems unsuitable to the dignity (tf man, oi 
man; and every person, who entertains a proper respeetfoir our com- 
mon nature, must ardently desire its abolition. . . 

The Bubjedb is important, and I know of no individual in whose 
hands ample justice id more likely to be done to it than in yours. 

.1 am, with great respect^ 

Your obed't servant, 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. J ABEZ D. HAMMOND. 



Vxoiack Rev. Jaeob Abbotti anthor of seVerAl 'vrorlcsy and Principal 

of tlte nonjoit YevnoB S^ool tmt Bfoys. 

New York, March ^^^ 1847. 
MRr Cobb: • . ' ■> 

Dear Sir.-^I and very glad to hear that yon propose giving your 
views on the subject of corporal punishment in schools, totfae public. 

I have had considerable experience in the management of schools^ 
both male -and female. My opinion on the whole subject isj'that the 
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^pestion kow &r a teiM^her feels the neoeanty of redortitig: to phyri 
oal force to inaiitt«in his amthority, depends upon bis possessing of 
noi pdssesripg, the higher qualities of an intelleotnal: and moral sW 
periority on whleh to base it. Of cburse if his intellect and hi» 
heart do not furnish him inik the means of ascendenoy, he has noth- 
ing left but his arm, and be must govern with that, or not at aH 

I think, however, that corporal punishment ought to be limited to 
"'extreme cases of i^il^, ddiieratey and judicious disobeihence, as the 
nUimaitmy or kut reso&t onlpj^* and that those teachers Who have not 
sufficient moral an4 intellectual ascendency to govern their schools 
with this restriction ad to eorporal. punishnient ought to engage in 
Bpme other oocupatiofi. 

I heard a prominent teiM^her^-^ne who had charge ci a laige 
sphool,-^~say, one iflfj triumphantly, t^t he had flogged twelve boys 
that day, in one class, f(Mr not knomng tibe difierenee between mor- 
taliiy axkd. moraUip, It had been a part of their leasoo: to learn the 
difference between those frofda, and he begai^ at tEe head of the 
dass, t^i flogged all whom he found unprepared to ei{>lain the dis^ 
tinction. I. can not think that this is a proper principle to proceed 
upon, in cultivating the minds of the young^;^ and if a teacher finds 
Uniself ^nd(»r the nefsessity of relying On such physical force, as a^ 
habitual stinilulus to study^ )ie does not possess the requisite qualifl- 
cations for the educat;ion of min^,— -and that mind ought, consequent- 
ly, not to be intrust t# his oare. 

J am, very truly, yours, 

JACOB ABBOTI. 



f y 



From R«v. I>r* 9«mttel HuMoa Coxt 

RtAmrbaHj Brookljffh iV*. York, Ma/rch 31^ 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

In reply to your request for my opinion, " on the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment, as a. means of moral discipline in families and. ^hools,'* 
I may say, in referenoe to the three objects^ or propositions you an- 
nounce in your fprtibooming treatise, generally, that I fully accord 
with your views, so far as I understand them, as expressed -in thosb 
propositiQUS themselves. 

Oorpond punishment^ in such communities, ought to be like cap- 
ital punishment in the; State,. u^uaAra^«<9 legum; the hs^ argument 
of the laws. ^ I do not think it ought to be whoUy excluded or abol- 
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ialied. Oar 0li9dreii are n6t serapftrs or aakitS) ordiiiftrily, bat sitt* 
ners: Any system or theory founded on the asdai9t>tion of thm Bat* 
iiral-moral exoelleBoe or social perfBct^ility of man^ is, I am oonTOfr- 
eed, worse than iiiof>ian and destiiied to disbonor.. . 

Laws are lew is: hei^Ten, because there the* ifibabitants are aH bply 
and.good'j and on earth, the law is Twi made fir A righifious ^», buifar 
theUmUss doid diajobedieni, (1 Tim. 1: 8..^ 10. U.) Hence, as ill a 
iadiool or family there a^ scutietimes one^or^^oiore offenders whom 
fliofter ahd gentler means can not. JnAuenee or .control, the hecessaijr 
ulterior measiureB^mnist be a&tiqipated in tba ood^ of rlirvrs £Mr its goT- 
Mmment; or, the oonseqvienoea are ^prorse. \ ..• ^ . 

' "A dissolution of all bonds ensues ; ^ 

The cnrte imrented for the muhsh taouUi''' 

Of Ikeadstrong youth^ are broken; liuu^ and b<^ < 

G]»w rucfly by disQse ; cfuild raasfj^ . 

,^ ,. .. i\>i]^t their office, c^ning^ with, a touch; 

. THl go\inis at length are found Qiere masquerade, 

Thi3 tassel'd cap and the spruce band a jest, 

' - Amockeiyc^ the world! ' • 

■ '• »-'. * •■" .'■■■•■ C. . ■ -' ' ' ' ■ '■ . ' .' 

While this I hcild, -however, I iun quite as decisite in fitvor oif afl 

if^se, anterior and preventive appliances in, the hurture and goyenn- 
meet, o.f youth.; Kindness, gravity, uniformity, impartiality, suitalde 
instrucUon, religious sanction, and bib](ical influeace, and these wise- 
ly atte^npered and applied,. would icender the instances generally 
rare, in which severity must b^ invoked. ' 

,Be8ide,^whennece8Sa]^^. the time, the manner^ the motive, the 
form, aud .the degree .of it, are considerationiii of prime importance. 
When these are overdone of outraged, I must say, th« Btemer di^ici- 
f&ne ought to be reserved for the niaster, thp aven^r of the nation's 
and the church's hope, . ~ > 

v^he nurture of her you^/^er dearest pledge !? 

To seie an. ignorant tyrant, a stsiolist of a country s^oolmaster, 
using tHb rod as his only medicametit, passionately brandishing that 
birchen sceptre of hi^ despotiism and his pedantry and vulgar spite, 
Oh ! it is: a sc^ne of horror, worthy of being exploded with the thunder 
of heaven! . i ^ 

The want of wise, good, and maijure scholars, making teaching their 
professional employment for life, is a great evil, I think, in our country. 
Another is — Uuit the profession is not duly ^ppreciiited, not adequate* 
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ly honored, not properly rewarded 1 Tke desideraiam is — a choap 
teacher ; and such a tiae, among steagglera, is easy to be found, who 
will flog thorbagfaly — teaoh what he neTer thoroughly learned — and 

olmrgo Yetj modentely, for q>oiling and bruising our children, 

in bodp^ KuL^ and rpirit ! 

Physieal foree applied commonly and liberaUy, is a signal of bar- 
barism. A respectable English writer, gives us this, illustration in 
referenob to the Chinese, the subUnie subjeots of the Celestial Em- 
pire : • . ;, 

<^The grand panacea, however, after all, is the^ rod. The general 
application of this rigorous instrument of administtatiOa is by no 
means confined to China, but it embraces^ without exception, every 
country of the East, from Japan to Bengal; induding about five 
hundred millions of people, qr. more. than haU the hamaa riioe. 
Ther« the rod, imder its various appellations of bamboo cane, oudgel 
or birch, is actively at' work ft:om morning tin night, and afterward 
from night till mordiug. The grand patriarch canes, hid first minis- 
ter; the prince minister canes the secretary of state ; he admonishes 
the lords of the ti^easury by belaboring, their backs \ these enforoe 
their orders tioi the first lord of the admiralty by applying what is 
equal to a cat-6^-nine-tails. Oenidrals cane field officers, and field 
officers the captaitis and subalterns. Of coui'se, the common soldiers 
of the celestial army are caned ad libitum hj evetj body. Then hus- 
bands can^ their, wives, and wives their children; In short, China 
may be truly described as a Well-flogged nation*^ 

"On the whole, I am desirous that our couhtl^ymen should be wi^e 
disciplinarians^ and our precious youth' formed for excellence accord- 
ing to the' wisdom and the will of Ood. Nothing barbarous, noth- 
ing cruel, nothing oppressive, ought to be found among us or our in- 
stitutions. Few lawS) those ireasonable, and always executed, ought 
to be our way. The child should be tau^t that his good is our ob- 
ject-^that we love him, and hence that we correct his faults. He 
should be jnade ta see. and feel the jQecessity of order, obedience, and 
selfgovornment. In this way God will bless our exertions,, and 
make out* children by adoptk>n his. own. Sdppp is that peopUy that is 
in such a case : yea, happy is that' people whose God is the Lord, 

Veiy respectfully, yours, 
. SAJtUEL HANSON COX. 

Lykan ,Co&B, Esq., iVbu? Yor/c, . 
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FronA Prof* George R* Perldi^s, Autbor of leverq^ Matlieiiiatieal 

' ■> 'wo'^lks.-'^ 

I. 

- ^ ^ St<Ue Normal School^ JUhtm^^ April 1st, 1847. 

Dear Sir: . . .' . * . 

I reoeiyed your Circular of March ITih. In reply to which I 
would say, that, 

A wor^ judtoioui^y prefpariMl on the subject you, propose, ^q not 
fail of being of great aid to all engaged \n teaching and training the 
yjoting. ^ . . . '. 

X think your Views, aa expressed (in your Circular, are cor^eot/«ad 
of practical apjplication. >, Very reispeetfi^lly yours, 
To LVMAN CpBB, A. Mr ^ GEO. B. PPRKIjra, 

. New, York di^. 



Prom tl&e, BCon* Henrjr R. Sel&oolcrait, Antbor of 8e.veral ^wotiuu 

Washington, AprU 7th, 1847. 
J)eaR Sir: / . '. 

Yours of' the. 17th of March is ^-eceived. f, Sparc the rod, and 
spoil the child," is a maxim which, in my opinion^ comes to bear eply, 
when all proper moral and mental inean^; h^v^ been^ in Yain, exhaust- 
ed. No child should, I think, ever be punished for an offence, which 
was not designed, nor fpt any offence, or neglect <iesigned^ which hsis 
been, subsequently, repented of, ai\d pardon asked. JPhe whole mor- 
al law stands on this ground. The civil . code is more severe, and 
a;9rards punishment^ accorc^ng to the. offence done-^-'" An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth ^for a tooth ;" but its ri^or is, praeticaliy, mitigated 
by condemning no one, for an offence not designed. Should a schooil- 
master be more severe than a civil or criminal jud^e.? Sbould a 
teacher affect higher .priQciples of justice than the Savior of men 7 
Must children, at a tender age^ when the faculties of reason and re- 
fleetion are not fully developed, or sisarcely developed at all, be ri4ed 
bV rods instead oif reasons? Are the buoyancy of youth, and the 
thotightlessiiess of childhood to be broken down by hickory^ instead 
of humanity^ ' / 

Do you asV me, therefore, whether I would take away the rod, as 
an ultimatum? I answer, ho f I see no good cauae for removing 
the rod out of our schools, nor have I ever observed frequent occisi- 
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rions, or maoh reason, for its being used. In most cases, it is the 
teacher J find not the child, who should be punished. 

Tours respectfully) 
HBNBY K. 8CH00LCBAFT 
Ifji. Lyman Ooui, New York 



VMm Alb^vt W«ll«9 A. M., FHaelpal mttki^ P—^tlkm 

PeekskiUy AprU 26ih, \S47, 
Ma. Lyman CoBd : , . > 

Dear Sirj — I have r^^iTcd yottir t^ote, requesting my opinion on 
the subject of '^ Corporal punishment as « means of moifal discipline, 
in families and schools.'' 

I belieye that under favorable circumstances, where the^e are few 
causes to tempt or irritate, and parents are such as they should be, 
corporal punishment is unnecessary. . 

Where it is necessary, it is rendered so by injudicious, faulty, or 
negligent conduct of the natural guardians of the young. On the 
whole, the education received at home is preferable to any otHer^ 
imd this will improve with the moral and intellectual progress of 
each succeeding generation, f Yet perhaps in no one particular is 
society so de^ietit,'as In the general unfitness or neglect of parente 
to rear their offspring such as they should be. It is an evil that it 
I is difficult to correct, and that tends to perpetuate itself. 

/Few cases occur in school in which a teacher- of the right charact^ 
^can not succeed in governing without the inflictipn of the rod. In 
the present state of things, however,. I have no hesitation in saying 
that it should be retained, only as a last resort But the intelligent 
preceptor will be able,, in almost evely case, to trac^ its necessity to 
causes in the domestic circle. 

I have thufi' given you the result of many yesrs' experience on this 
subject, without entering into a detail of reasons for my conclusions, 
which woul4 render this letter too prolix ; or of substitutes for coer- 
cion^ which may be varied indefiniiely with the circumstances of each 
case, and the ingenuity of each teacher. 
I I am, very respectfully yours, &c., 

AIiBEBT WELL8. 



^ 
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tke^ Ctty ^nA C«ttiity wf New TatIk* 

Dear Sir: • v ^ 

In reply to jfmr Circiilar, politely sent i£ie^, soliciting mj opinion 
upon the thr^e points therein named, in relation to ^^ Corporal pun- 
ishment as a lueans of moral discipline in families an4 s^hooiis,". T 
WjQuld briefly sij^ that I 4?egar4 yonr propose^ work with a high 
degree of interest, in view of thb great praetieal importance o£' the 
Sttbjeet, and espeeiallj in Tie;w,ef yonr knowledge and experience, ao- 
quired by so long familiarity with the businei^s of educatipn^ and 
which,. in. my judgrnent, will eQ;title you^ fo^iheoming book to the 
respect and confidei^ce of the public.. :. 

Ihiring my brief experience in the snperintendency of the common 
schools of the city and conaity of New York, I had oqcasioji to bear 
my offioiatl testi[mony that in some of the schools ^^ corporal punish- 
ment was employed to a reprehensible extent, and with most blame- 
werthy frequency." To which, in one of my reports to. the Secretary 
of Slate, tl;ie following sentin^ents wer^ expressed, nor hare I since 
seen any occasion to change or even modify them. ^ 

♦* I have uniforpaly observed that, in those scjbiools, the . teachers of which are 
justly coHlplalDed of for severity in the inflictioQ of stripes, there has been a<r- \ 
compaiiying evidence of incompetency ctfv the part of such teachers, both mental 
and mora^. Hen^ce in tho^e schdols, in ^ich there are the best quajiiied teach- 
ers, while there is the least empl6yment of punishments of ,any kind, super{or 
discipline ia apparent, together with gj^aXei impr-ov^ment on the part of. the 
scholars. ' Indeed, I am strongly inclined to doubt the moral qualifications of 
any teacher, whp can not govern his'^school without infiicting bodily pe^iQ vtj^n 
his pupils, or who can ever do so Without himself sufferings pain enough to de- \ 

ter him from its frequent infliction. iPor though I would nprhave the scholars. - 

notified that the teacher is absolutely' prc^ibited from the use pf the rqd, ^et I 
am persuaded that such a punishment, ought to be restricted >rithin very narrow 
limits^ and only resorted to in extreme cases^ Moreover^ every instance of 
corporal punishment should be required to be entered up(Mi the school joornals,. 
for the inspection and.'criticism of the proper officers exercising supervision 
over the schools." ' 

-These opinions were thns offidally ei^pressed, Jan. 1st, 1845, and 
were founded on the obseryations then inade. I enclose ^yoti^ there- 
fore fbr eompltrison, the following; extract from the report to the . 
State Department, one year later, tiz., Jan. 1st, 1S46. 

" Before concludii)g my report, t;here is.one aspect in which a maQifest im- 
provement .has been efiect^d duriilg. the year, in all classes of schools in ^e 
county, to which I can not forbear to allude, A simultaneous attempt has been 
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tnaderbf the teachers genenlly, to remove from oiir eommc^ Schools all just 
cause of complaint for ^e frequencj or severity of corporal punishment, here- 
tofore alleged as a defect in our system. The extent to which the use of the 
rod as a means of discipline may safely be. dispensed with in schools, and- the 
potent influen<^e of mozaj suasion as a substitute' therefor, have both been un- 
dergoing an investigation here by practical teachers, and the results can not 
fail to be salntary^d useful. In many schools, the teachers and their pUpils 
hav9 uniledly entered into^a eoveaant and agreement that for a weelc or a 
Month at a timer the rod jni^ be locked up in the dpsk, the sdiolarB by a unan- 
imous and formal vote, stipulating, that on their part, there shall be no breach 
of order, negie;ct of duty, or offence against the rules of the school which shaU 
merit punishment ; and the teac^hef expressing his confidence in them by sub- 
mitting it to th^m whethet they wi^ relieve him from the painful necessity of 
inflicting corporal punisfament^ to which l^e is averse, by resolving colieettvely 
and individually not to. deserve it The effect of such a compact and treaty, 
between teachers and pupils has jseen mo^t happy, so that in very many of the 
schools the occasions for the use of the rod, are exceedingly rare, and in ^num- 
ber of the'm no corpopLpmMshment of aay kind has - been resorted to during 
the past year. 

« The Teachers* Institute, which has^ bieen fon^ed in this^county during the 
/ear, has for months pa;st been donaidering ahddi^ussing this subjeet, and 
though that body by a nearly unanimous voice, have expressed thenasely:<^ 
adverse to the extreme opinions of those who would ' abolish all corporal pun- 
ishra^ent in schools, as wrong in principle, And useless oj: mischievous in prac- 
tice,' yet with nearly equal unanimi^ they would restrict the use of the rod, as 
a means of discipline in school?, to the few cases in which moral means have 
been ineffectually tried. Against the frequent or severe infliction of corpordi 
punishment all are arrayed, and they seem only to insist that as a dernier ' re- 
sort, in incorrigible cases, the teacher should be invested with authority to em- 
ploy the rod in his discretioi). Such instances they admit, to bid rare, and gen- 
erally in boys' schools, where there has been an absence of .parental restraint 
or domestic govemitient; and in these practical meii seemed to concur that 
experience had shown it to be a duty to^ such children, to bring them to disci- 
pline by corporal -punishment, they being, utittl thus subdtiued, inaccessible to 
any moral influences or motives. In sudi examples they allege thai! to < spare 
the rod is to spoH the child.* . » . " 

" "^he opinion seemed to be universal, t^t in the female schools, and in the 
primary and Infant schools of both sexes, all corporal punishment might be 
dispensed with, and ought to be prohibited ; on the principle that children u^cr 
e%ht years of age, and girls at any age, tnay be governed without any other 
than moral means of discipline, by judicious female leachers. My observalioa 
has confirmed the propriety of thi» judgment, and I am happy in Sieving that 
in tiie most of our female and primary schools we have such teachers, aAd suck 
means of discipline exclusively. Npt to my knowledge, has any in6tan<;e of 
undue severity otcurred in the Sise of the rod during the year in any of the 
schools of this county, though I have personally investigated every case com- 
plained of, without'discorering just reason for een^urlng the teicher, but on the 
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contrary, inqoiiy ha^ resulted induxaissing the complaint, with the consent of 
allpaities." . ^ . _ 

If these extFacts from mj official documenb may not aid yo^ in 
th« laudaMe efforts you are ma)dng at a refi>riii of the popular cireed 
and practice on this subject, they will at leapt ipdicate with sufficieiii 
distinctness my opinion on the sereral jbopicg named .in your. Circu- 
lar. With the assurance of my. high respect, ^ ' 

B^liey^ me yours, truly, 
^ ^ew York, April »i, ISit .' Bl M. REESE, 



Freaa 1he&t» iBrailani R1MMU9 AMttMrot Mveiral doliool ikoolKM, 

. Brooklyn^ April 2nd, 1847. 

Dtj^ Snt: ' - ' 

• - ^ , « . 

In, answer to your note 6i' the 1 7th March, r^gardibg the subject 
of your forthcoming work, I; w0uld say that It woul4 afibui me nmch 
pleasure to communicati^ with you, on a p6int 80 important tq tho 
progress of iipprovement in instructibn, and so interesting to all 
teachers. But, to enable me to explain my Tiews of it, I should 
need much more thne llian^^ can, at present, commiEind, tod more 
space, probably, thto would be consistent witili your arrangetnent for 
the press. ' I cim only affer you a remark on two prominent facts, 
mutually conceded as such, by the ^Tocate^ and the opponents of 
corporal punishmeni^ 

1. It is admitted that a frequent r^ort to castigation tends to 
blunt the ii^genuous susceptibility of youth, to hartlen l^e^he^rt, and 
l>rutaliz6 the character, as Weill as sink it into coUsciouB degradation. 
Humanity and wisdom alike forbid such modes of dispipHne as tend 
to sear rather than to qui%ken>the conscience. A cakn, self-possessed, 
and reflecting mind, alone, can decide how oft^n. personal severities 
.can be safely 6r beneficially inflicted on transgresscnrs. The mo- 
mentary emotions of the governing party, can nevert^be justly adopted 
as the rule of action in admihilstering penalties. 

Nor is the case much bettered when care is taken to guard. against 
ebullitions of impulsive or impetuous feeling, on the part of the 
teacher, by adopting a uniform rule of assigning a fixed amount of 
penalty to every gradation of fault. In some European schools, this 
practice, while it maintains external order, and even keeps alive, in 
a rude form, the seni^ cf justice^ tends,— as is well knoWn by ob- 
servers, — ^to create a certain serv^ willingness to endure punish-. 
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meniy'iii the spirit of a falstf ' manliness, and to keep the effect of 
penal infliction from penetrating to the heart, and inducing peniienoe 
and refofmation. 

The <][uesti0n of freqtietiej, as regards punishment, mnist eTor re* 
Terttothe judgment or' teij^per of the teacher, What is neclded, 
then, in the vay of restraint, is not so much the adoption of a x^eHain 
theory on the subject, or any refi^rence to a dread of pdpular odiumi 
as that high tone of personal chatttcter, which springs froni the pro- 
fbundest principle, and render^ a man as incapable of stfiidng an 
unmerited blow as- of committing an act' of theft. 

2. It id generally, conceded, even bj the ppponeitts of the ro4j that' 
in cades in which a teacher is called to goyern the vicious chikbren. 
of vicious parents, and immediate penalties are required for the 
maintenance of order or the suppression of gross vice, a. resort to, 
corporal pains, and penaltie?, is sometimes necesiuu'y. The on]y sure 
and un£uling preventiye, in such circumstances, is. obviously the 
moral reformation of. parents and consequently of their' chUdren. 
Here^ one moment's inquiry, will be sufficient tq disclose one obvious 
source of prevailing eyils, We. send our children, to school, fof 
flye or aix hours a day,, to l)e drilled intellectualiy. But we do not 
assign one moment to the c:altiva^on of th^ir hearts, or the moulding 
of their dispositions, — an a&iv of vastly higher momeoft than any 
niental accomplishment. . . 

If your limits will admit a few sentences . more, I should like to 
enter an individual protest agidnst a sentitneBt implied in the custom* 
ary modes of Expression about the rod, as ^^a last resorl'? Such 
language tends io make youth r^rd {^ysical .pain %a the greateeli 
and worst of evils: The thought of pain, or displeasure .caused to a 
parent or a. teacher, should be something infinitely more painful to 
the young miud than ^uy bodily pain.- But ' it never can be sueh^ 
while teachers and parents continue to s{>eak of clistigation as a last 
resort,-^-as the worst of penalties. . ; , / 

It would .be difficult to tell by which, of two .popular expedients 
most characters .ar^ ruined, — ^whether by bribes to virtue, in the 
shape of eandy, — a vile appeal to &e«nimal propensitiespf ohildreu, — ^ 
<'' by appeadis to fear, — ^the lowest .passion of ^ir nature,— in the 
form of threiEits and chasti^ment. The , senses ate, in Ifoth caseS| 
held Up.ad 'the grand court of appeals, in all matters of moral' infi^.*' 
enee and discipline-. 
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The true time and place for the rod, ar6 tbe unreasoning age of 
early childhood^ and the tender* hand^ of the mother. . The child 
under rix years of age, may be easily and properly eyerawed, calmed, 
and corrected by sueh means. The fitftil feeliiigs of childhood -may 
very naturally require, at times, such aid. But when the age of 
reas'OQ, and reflection, and self-goretnlnent is come, human nature 
calls for other methods of management, The alleged necessity of 
resortrtig^ the rod id school, is commonly the result of the absence 
of regulated authori^ty at home. > \. - 

The pnly rational hope of better modes of .goyernment, at home 
and at school, alike, lies in the wider diffusion of such sentiments as 
tend to secure a higher ^stfihdard ^dutyaud of action among, all the 
three parties concerned iu thi& afi^lr, — ^the pi^ntj the ' teaishef , and 
flie child. ' ' . ' 

Your book, sir, will, I hope,- eon^aribiit^ effectually to this ifesult. 

"^ Yours with esteen^, 
' \ WILLIAM R0SSELX-. 



From tine R«v. Mr. Oidlaitdetf Prinoipal of t^e, I>eaf aj^d Dumb A«|r« 
lum/^t HajrUVMrOyOiftA Altflior of ■•▼eriU Sel&ool aiid jotiher Boolui. 

' ; Sartford, AprU Idih, ISiT. , 

My Dear ^lit - "^ 

' Your tiotes of March ITth', and Apiril 10th, are before me. 

iTegret that the state of iny health and many pressing ebgage- 
ments, preyent iue ^m giying you my ykiws on the subject of. cor* 
poral punishment I can only say,' in general, that J do not think 
that th^ right and expedieucy of inflicting it, in certain Buppesable, 
and probably yet a;ctuany oecurring cases, in families and schools, 
ought to be given up. At the same time, I would use it only as f!he 
last resQrt, when other means had eyidently failed. The spirit and 
manner in which it is i^ed, ought ixi be most wisely and carefully 
regarded. Othetwise, it is but an instrument of eyiL 

There are no by-laws, or sehpol regulations on the subject of -cor- 
poitil punishment in the public schools in this city. The matter is 
left to the discretion of the principals and teachers of these schools, 
subject, of course, to the inspection and superyjision of the School 
Committee. I understand that the prihoipalfs of these schools, and 
the^ teachers, hold yery much to th6 Views which I haye aboyc^ ex- 
pressed, and that there is found to be ^uch less oeicasion for corpo- 
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wJ punishment than, there wasibr&erly. I am so informed by Mr. 
Ghdikp, the di8ti^gai8hed Principal of the Central School. He 
fronld not entirely give it up, bat uses it^ in cases of necessity, with 
however great oare as to the spirit, manned, and place of inflicting it 

Yours respectfully, 
/ T. H. GAlLAUDET. 

Mr. .Ltma^ Cqbb. . : ^ 



- F!ron& tMe IUv» tt^* B«|urJiy of ITewtoii Vibii.tk«> (Mmbi.) 

. NturUmCetiifrej April i^ IS A7. 
.Mb. L. OoBB; '. 

. I^aar /Sir: — In reply to the inqi}iries proposed in yoi^ Circular of 
March 23<i, I would say briefly, and as theresult of much reflectieujthat 
in my opinioQ, the rod, as. a means of diifcipline, has always been, and 
still is used in an injurious manner, and to an unreasonable extent. 
That its use dhjOiild be limited i;o extreme oases of intentioi^al wrong, 
is^ ^ it seeing to m^, 8^1f-eTide&t : though it may be piroper, to have 
such a terror l^ept in reserve. , lum pretty much preparefl to say, 
that one is a good disciplinarian in proportion as he can succeed * in 
maintainivg good goyernn^e^t without actually putting it in req\^i^i- 
tion. The roll is most u^ed by those who have not patience enough^ 
or conscience enough, to study a case of discipline, and to appli^ their 
best jttdgfnenty as to the mode of treiittnent which will pxoye to be the 
most Boiutaxj in the mi. 

Very respectfully yo^rs, 
* , ^ B. SEARS. 



y From A« B. ^nHuunn, B«1h Aw|]u»r of p<i-rer«l ^w&rlK^ 

\ J^ica, March 2itii^ 1847^ 
Lyman Cobb, Esq. 

JDear Sir: — I am much pleased that you contemplate the publica- 
tioti of a book against' the, employ metit of corporal punishment in 
schools and families. Th^ subject is not new to me. On the 7lh of 
March, 1829, 1 addressed the foUpiying letter to a gen.tleman who 
Was then, and is now an eminent instrupter of youth; but in w^ose 
scho6l, one of my children had been; beaten by a tutor. 

" All my feelings and aU my theories are averse from corporal^ punishmeht 
in the shape ©f blows of any kind, and my children are- brought up, while at 
h(Hne, under a system thqs regulated. Nearly every man, under the impulse 
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of a blovr, whether genUe or severe, wilt compass Itearen and earth to be re- 
yen^ed, And resort to coiirts of iaw^ and e^penditiires and exeitions of every 
kind, and persevere therein for months and years. Boys, (whatever we may 
think of them), possess our feelings, and l^ows wilLas certainly excite hostility, 
mutiny, dislike, and evety other bad feeling in them, as thfey would in you and 
me. Nothing k^eps these consequences frotn burstiijig.forth, but the same ne- 
ces^ity-of enduraace that keeps a slave at his taslc. Besides, the idea of stiola- 
tating th!e mind by .blows on the body, js-, I believ^^ucBoijuid philosophy. A 
l^y under i^ar of a lash suspended, over Mmf will be uniCble to cdnftekitrate his 
tboughtis jon his lesson. The miAd C3a attend .to but one thing ast the time, and 
in proportion as that thing is fear, ihe . mind will be -detached from learning. 
"Cofpo'ral pmrishlncnt degrades bodi the suflerer and the exeeutioner ; and 
nothing has contributed so mttck to testien the dignity of the instrueteris of 
. jouth, £ES tide asMciation whi^ eizists in the public mind between them and £he 
whipping of boys.' The \>iicit and tjbie feriUa ape the common emblems by 
which schoolmasters are generally satirized oa the stage and in books. Nor 
is* this without reason, for certainly a leds dignified situation can scarcely be 
conceived, for ir fnan, than to be striking a boy. So innately conscious of ^ this 
sentiinent ie €very itastruicter,' that the aet is universally peKormed where no 
'impartial miature eye-sees it; and should' accident lead any person to enter sud- 
denly .in the midst of sueha scene^ a.schflo^aster-.thus unexpectedly caught, 
would feel as morUI&^d, as tf he were sutpiased in performing ^e lowest anin^al 
acts of our nature/', ; 

SlDfce the i^bpye date^ experience aud reflection have strengthened 
my opuiiou of tfie bdiouanes^ of the unmanly practices reYc;rted 
to ; but my leisure is not sufficient to enalxle me to ttisciiss the subject 
farther: finally thei:i, !f corporal inflictions are indispensable in 
'ScHqoI teaching, (a conclnsion which I dehy.)^ necessity may justify 
pers6ns in^piirBning the business as a livelihipod, but such persons 
will attempt in vain to associate on any thing like equal terms, .with 
men whose ayoeations are not contaminated with degrading acoom- 
paniments. If prejudices exist in society against tailors, derived from 
an assimilation of their art to feminine employments, ciui school- 
masters wonder that teaching, (associated ias it often .is with still 
greater physical uninanllness), is rated low in t)iQ.itoalo of intellectual 
employments ?. Wore I a schoolmaster, I would dismiss from my 
school all boy9 whose conduct I deemed morally contagious, but tow- 
ards others, X would pursue all the means of instruction that could 
be reasonably required of a gentleman ; and if parents required 
more, they would have to procure an instru^nent more congenial to 
their requirements than I should be. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully yours,. 

A. B. J05NS0N. 
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8m. : 

In compliance with jour requ^t, I giye joii m^ opiniom of 
^' Corjporal Puniahment aa a meana of . moral diaoiplioe." I agree 
with you in thinking ^hat appeala abould be nude to Ae conacie^Cje, 
and time allowed for the oKoroiae of reaaon ; and alaa that there are 
few caaea which require tiie'rod, and that it ahonld be the laat resort; 
bat I ahould probablj differ from joii in the opinion which you aeem 
to^ entertain, that it m^y be entirely aboliahed. 1. 1)elieve that it 
shoold alwaya be reaortedto aa aoon aa /ether .qaodea oC discipline 
fail, and I hiire known adme youdg perpona' whoae eonacionees were 
80 weak, and who have had ko little ability or diapoaition to traee 
consequences, and who hare had ao faiach of the asiimalin them, that 
{he rod would be for theta the most beneficial mode ef punishment. 
. With thme riewa, I haTc alwaya held myself rei^y to nae the rod 
to my oi^n children. I haye not, however, in twehe yeara, mth eix 
children, beeii eewpelled to resort to it, but I do not k^Ow how aoon 
ihat necessity may b^ ^reaented. In a case of extreme perverser- 
neas, I ahould apply it in addition to moral discipline^ 

' ^ Very respectfully, 
TYoy Seminary, AprUS, i8i7. SAJiAR L. WILLARD. 



Front th» &•▼• B^mdCprd Fmaee, AvtflMKr mtmm. ICwgHrt Ori 

New York, AprU 20ihy ISil. 
Lyman Oobb, Esq. 

• ' ■ ^ . 

Dear Sir >^Your Circttlar ia at hand, usking^my views on certain 
pointy touching the goyernment of children. I^his ia^ a subject, sir, 
on which I, like many othera,^ have found it more easy to theorize 
than to practise^ for. the practice is ao easily divorced fjrom the true 
and lawful theory, that it r^nirea great diligence and cdnatant care 
to preserve the nriiqn of them. 

I am gratified that you are engaged in so laudable an undertaking 
as th|Ui of setting forth to the public view, the barbarity of the heart- 
less eastern of severe and oft repeated flogging ; and the proper 
measures and inean^ by which the humanizing effects of the govern- 
ment of parenta and teaohera, may be aecured without the brutali- 
zing tendencies by which they are so often dishonored; 

I have witnessed the use of the rod in a manner that would chill 
the blood of any man who ia worthy to be called a philanthropist, 
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and yet I have not witnessed — ^fortunatelj for me — ^aay thing to ho 
compared to the hrutalitj that sometime disgraces the government 
of our State and Heaven-fostered nuffieries of virtue and. intelli- 
gence. , 

I will give my view briefly, of the general subject of the govern- 
ment of children. The relation bet^^een teachers and> th^ir pupils- 
is: similar, in some respects, to that between parents^ and theii chil- 
dren. This relation holds parents and children — teachers- and 
pupils, in mutual bonds to each ofch^r, and makes ii the duty of pa* 
rents and teachers to govern the, children committed to their «are, 
which they can do cmly by an adequ|bte con^^ol over th^m ; and 
this control depends on different principles in .different individuals. 

The highest of these principles, is weight and. force ef moral cha/r- 
€Lcter,. Where these subfiost in an eminent, degree in the governor, 
the rod is seldom if ever needed. An intimate frieind, who was a 
bachelor at' the time, and.to whpse lot the training, of sev-eral of his 
brothers, sisters, and pieces, had fallen, cnqqc obseired to me, that 
^' he had raised twelve children, and that he had never laid the weight 
of his finger on .one of them in the way of chastisement; andyet^" 
faid he, ^; any one of them would as «oon put his. hand .into the 
fire as disobey me." The moral, r.eligipus, and intellectual character 
of this friend, is of the highest order ;. and to this I attribute his 
control ov^r those children, who were yery sprightly, and some of 
them somewhat ^-^ spoiied " before they came under his government. 

Where this principle appears ;io fail^ I am fully persuaded that it 
is only apparently so, and that the failure is owing to the discovery 
of the child that it^ parent or teacher does not really possess the. 
moral character which is accredited to him; for this discovery is 
often made by children before it is known by tiie community, or 
would be believed by them. 

The next principle which gives this control^ is affection and kind 
treatment. These always succeed, when properly exercised, in win- 
ning the hearts of children, and thereby securing . their obedience 
when it is their duty. The influence of this priuciple is often wit- 
nessed in the eorUrd which servants sometimes acquire over children 
whom they claim no right to govern— a r-wi/rpZ which is, in some in- 
stances, greater than that of the parent or teacher whose duty it is 
to govern the child. 

The last of these principles, is the hrvie force which is exercised by 

16 
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ihe rodj or some terrific substitute I This is neeessary only as a sub- 
stitute for the former principles where they are deficient or Wanting ; 
in which cades, we may safbly aver that there are only poor qualifi- 
cations for governing children. But persons who lack the former 
principles, and to whose lot it falls to govern children, find it neces- 
sary to prodilce a '" balance of power " in' their favor, aud ihe rod Is 
perhaps the only balance of which they have any knowledge or skill 
to devise ; hence the common resort to it. 

These are the leading principles that pertain to the governing 
party in this relation/ In connexion with 'the children, there ate 
five points that chiefly require the consideration and attention of 
parents and teachers. 

1. The proper instruction o>f children in regard to obedience, in- 
cluding its nature, obligation, and necessity, and, collaterally, the 
nature and results of disobedience. This comj>rehends a vast field 
of instruction, including all their interests., from their physical en- 
joyments and pechmary posselssions to the high rewards of Heaven. 

2. The prevention or neutralisation of counteracting infiuences, 
which so often* countervail the control of parents and teachjars : such 
as the mortification of being, severely re]primanded in the presence 
of his fellows, or of being in any way degradedfin their hearing, &c. 

3. The proper supply of all their real wants.' This is a very im- 
portant part of the duties of parents and teachers towards theit chil- 
dren and pupils, which is quite too "often overlboked or neglected, 

4. The supplying of them with employment and recreation of the 
proper kinds, and in judicious amounts and si^itably varied. 

5. And last, but not least, due attention to secure a compliance 
with all requidtions. A parent or teacher should never forget, nor 
neglect any of his requisitions, nor allow his children or pupils so to 
do. 

Thus my dear sir, you see I have given a skeleton ^f this impor- 
tant subject, and I foar a very imperfect one ; but I am fUlly per- 
stiaded that any jjarent or teacher who is properly qualified to gov- 
ern, and will feiihfully observe these cardinal points, will find very 
little occasion for chastisement, and ?io necessitj^ for the degradation 
of the rod. Very respectfully, your obedient servant; 

BRADFORD FBAZEE. 
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iB^rom Isaac Tt Hoppei:, a -v^erabl^ noienaLber of tl&e .Society tut .Frieikcbi* 

; . New Ymk^ Mh mo. 2ndj 1847. 

Respected friend, ' . , 

Lyman Cobb. — Thy comniiinicatioQ, dated Mafoh, 1847j was re- 
ceived this morning, to which I' reply. I liave long been decided in 
my opinion^ that .Corporal Punishment in families and schools, is ut- 
terly useless, and ought hot to be inflicted on any rational bei^ It 
tendfi to brutalize the mind of the sufferer, and excite in him a spirit 
of retaliation and- revenge: > 

It appears to m^ that there qan be no preventive' so efficient 
asi a proper example in parents and teachers. v . 

In ^^extremecasesot wilful, deliberate, andmalioious disobedience/^ 
fik>litary>cbnfinemeht would be more, lively to produce contrition^ than 
corporal punishment. If this would not ieffect the oUject, neither^ in. 
my opinioA^/wbuld the other. 

I am, very respectfully, tliy friend, . 

. ISAAC T, HO? PER. 



Pr«m 'Profbfuwr. OlmiAted, «« Tale College^ Av^^' of . Mv^val works* 

{I bad inade several extracts from iheexeelUnt Discomese alluded to, before 
I received the f<>llowiDg^ letter. I have here ^ven, , however, the extsae^tD 
which allnsipn ip made hy the Professor;] 

Professor Olmsted preisenis his compliments to Lyman Cobb, Esq., 
aud begs leave, in reply to Mr. C.'s Circular, ju^t rei^ived, to ^i^d 
him a discourse delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, 
imbodybg Mr. 0."'s views of the subject proposed. Mr. C. will please 
note particularly "The Moral Qualifications of the Perfect Teacher," 
page 18. ^ ^ 

Yale College, Ma/rch 22i, 1847. 

" We place in the foremost rank among the constituent elements oi the per- 
fect teacher, tiie faith and- the benevolence of the GiBpel. How low is the 
sense of responsibility which the instructer feels to the parent, or to society, 
cotepal*ed With that which' he ought to feel to his Omniscient Ju4ge I How 
humble the .estimate which ke forms of the Value of the treasure committed to 
his charge, who Jtooks at it merely i^ the light of time, compared with his who 
views it in the light of eternity I One is training a being of earth ; the other,- a 
soul for heaVen. The one educates for a mortal, the other for an immortal 
crown. The one is .arming his pupil for the strife for wealth, for po^er, for 
fai!ne ; the other for truth, Voi liber^, for the universal diiTosion of happiness 
among men. The one teaches all for self; the other,- sdl for soeiety--4U for 
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God. The highest beneyolence is the legitimate fruit of such a faith ; and be- 
nevolence bears so large a part in the etmctare of the character we are attempt- 
ing to portray, that, let us draw nearer, and view it in some of its more obvioua 
relations to that character. What qualities in a teacher can compare with a 
warm hearty and ipeneroas a^ections ! What enthusiasm ip like that which 
springs from a strong and earnest desire for the highest jgood and improvement 
of the pupil ! Here is the tnle source of independence. It is 'the high prerog- 
ative of beneVolence, and of benevolenlce alone, to inspire that mor^' co'prage, 
which can bear the loss cf present popularity, of- the favor of parent, of the 
attaehmeat of the pupil himielf, to do him- good. I can. find.no other j>rinciple 
adequate to sustain ns in the arduous and often than)cless duties of our profes- 
sion. No other principle can fully conquer that fastidiousness, which is apt to 
come over one in the constant reiteration of the same instructions. ' Benevo- 
lence never tires while she can feel that abeis sowing the leeds of virtue in a 
genial soii, or poving the light of knowledge into the openikig mkid ,of <!hild- 
kood and'youth. the lesson heard, or the lecture repeated^ a hundred tiine«» 
inspires in the l^eart of benevolence an unabated interest, and awakens in the 
bosom of age, all the freshness and fervor of youth. It is my firm conviction, 
firiends and fellow instructerS) — a conviction ihat has grown stronger with ad- 
vancing years, that no other principle than this eaii be permanently relied on 
to sustain the teacher through all his labors and discouragements. * Compare 
benevolence as a principle <^ action, in the preceptor, with such selfish princi- 
ples as may be supposed to reign in its stead, as ambition or avarice. Ambi^ 
tlon looks not at the good of thepa|>il as an ultimate ol^eet, but at its own r^ 
ntation and loVe 6f praise. Its tendency is to produce shQwy and superficial 
scholars. It is unsteady in- its operation, and unfaithful to si^ch .pupils as do 
not promise, by their genius or learning, to increase its own celebrity ; and it 
is here, as elsewhere, followed by its usual train of disappointment, mdrtifica- 
tion, and disgust. Nor is avarice a safer principle on which to rely. It is a 
cold' and debasing principle, when it becomes the rnling passion of tlie insttuc- 
ter. When silccessfiil in gratifying its love of money, it end«r ih indifference to 
the cause of education, as well ns to the welfare of its pupils ; and when un* 
snccessful, it ends in discouragement and repining. But benevolence, like the 
magnet, loses nothing by what it imparts, but gains strength continually, as it 
is fed by its proper aliment, doing good." 



From thm Hmt. Hevaee IVmsA, SMretaryr.^f Oie Board of Bc|«e«tlenia 

ilie Bti^te ot BtiMsaclraseits* 

following the letter, is an extract Irom his Chapter on School Punishments, 
alluded to in Ms letter.] 

West Newton, March 20<A, 1847. 
L. Cobb, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — ^I have jUst returned liome from attdnding h Teachers' 
InBtitute, an4 am to leave in a few hours for anpther. I harp many 
letters to write, I h(^ therefore you will excuse haste. 
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The only order existing in the Bostoa sohools, (m tiie snbje^ of 
cokporal punishment is, in substanoe^ that all teaqhers shall keep a 
record of ajl punishments* inflicted by them^ stating the cause pf 
offenoa^.the circumstances, and the amcmnt of the puniahment 

In great haste^ yours truly-^ > 

HOBACB MANN. 

P. S. In my volume of ^'Lecture^ on Educatbii," I have a ohap^ 
ter on ^^ School iPuniskments." 

" Punis)iment excises fear ; it is, indeed, the primary object of puaishment to 
excite f6ar*, and fear is a moist debasing, dementalizing passion. It may be 
proper' to say, that I use the "^ord fear, in this connexion, ai^ implying an in«> 
tense activity of cautiousness, dr aj[)prefaetision for per^nal safety; and, not as 
partaking at all of the idea of reverence or awe, in which sense it is sometimes 
used, inreference to the Supreme Being, — ^as when it is saidj * The fear ot the 
Lord is the beginning of ^isdoiii.' It is the former specite of fear only that is 
a|»pealed to by the infliction of pain, and not (me of the virtues ever grows un- 
der the influence of that kind of fear. Such fear may check the growth of 
vices, il is true; aud thid is the stfongest.remark that can be made in its de- 
fence; but it has, at, the same tiine, a direct tendency to check the growth of 
every virtue, because fbaif of pain is not an atmosphere in which the virtues 
flburi^; so that even the negative 'good which it priDduces; in deterring from 
wrong, is accompanied by the infliction of some positive harm. Let any person 
revert to his own experience, and then ahswer the question, whether he was as 
competent to think clearly, or to act wisely, when under the influence of fear, 
as when calm and self-possessed. Fear may m^ike a man run faster, but it is 
always /rofRj not towards the post of duty. Look at a man in an agony of fear; 
he is powerless, paralyzed, bereftof his senses, and almost reduced to idiocy, so 
that, for the time being, he might as well Ibe without limbs and without facul- 
ties as to have them. It is said that even (he hair of the head will turn gray, 
ih %rt minutes, under tlie boiling bleachery of a paroxysm of fear. There 
have been many cases where adults, — ^men whose minds had ac^ired some 
constancy and firmness, — have been made fools for life by sudden fright,— ^m- 
nuUed at once^ their, brains turned into ashes by its consnaaing fires. And if 
such are tke consequences of intense fear in grown men, what must be the 
efiect upon the 4el|cate t^ture of a child's brain, when, with a weapon in 
hand, a brawny, whiskered madman flies at the object of kis wrath, as a fierce 
kite pounces upon a. timorous dovel: Yet who of us that has reached middle 
iige has net seen these atrocities committed against children, ^gain and again 1 

" Another consideration, showing punishment to b^ a very great evil, is, that 
the fear of bodily pain, which it proposes, makes the character pusillanimous 
and ignotde. Chikbren should be trained to a disregard, and even a contempt 
«f bodily pain, sp Uiat tkey may not he unnerved and unmanned at die very 
exigencies, when, in after-life, fortitude and intr^id^ty become indispensable 
to th^ performancle of duty. Sofne fboUshly tender parents comjtilit a great mis- 
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take when tbey foof and fliurry, and gather the whole household around, at 
every little rub or scratch received by a child ; and bring oat their apparatus 
of lint and liniment, — enoagh for the surgeon of a man-of-war, in a naval en- 
gagement. Sensitiveness to bodily pain should be discountenanced, because it 
impairs manliness and steadfj^stness of character. Children should be taught 
that corporal sufibring, and imprisonment, and death itself, are nothing, com- 
pared with loyalty to truth and the godlike excellence of well doing, so that 
when they become men they will be able to march, with unfaltering step, to 
the post'of duty, though their path is enfiladed by a hundred' batteries. But 
keeping the idea 6f bodily pain for ever present to a child's mind counterworks' 
this result. Indeed, a child who is whipped much will inevitably be driven 
into one or the other of two ruinous extremes. Which of the extremes it shall 
be, will depend . upon the feebleness or the vigor of his natural disposition. If 
constitutionally of a timid' and ifresQlate, character, then frequent correction 
will excite his cautiousness to su^h a morbid activity that his cheek will blanch 
and his heart quail at the slightest menace of real dangers, or the imagination 
of unreal onesj ^sA he will %o through life trembling with causeless apprehen- 
sions, and incapable of recovering &om one shudder of fear before he will be 
seized by another ; — incapable of all manly resolution and heroism. If, on the 
other hand, the child has an energetic will, the v/ery vehemence Of which 
prompts to disobedience and waywardness, then frequency of chastisement will 
exasperate his, nature, and make him ijecklessly bol4 and fool-hardy. It will 
make him despise the gentleness that belongs to a nobl? spirit, and mistake fe- 
rocity for coucage. Now, what requital can any teacher make,^ which shaU 
be an adequate compensation to^ child for causing. hit dispositiQas to grow 
into a deformity which shall be a torment and a di^rape to him while life 
lasts 1 Have. you nev^r seen an aged tree whose trunk still ,bpre the mark 
where some heedless man had struck his axe while it was yet young, and have 
you not observed that, on the wounded side of the tree, the. foliage wajS »ickly 
and the branches scraggy and misshapen^ while a superabundance of nutriment 
sent up on the other side had made the limbs shoot out into hage disproportions % 
Such woui^ds are yiflicted by unnecessary punishment, i^pon the whole moral 
nature of a child." 



tbe Hoot. 0« Petree, Prtikeip*! of €be Wassa^liits^itM SM^te Hbr* 

(Followfng the letter, is an extract from one of the articles, to iHiich aUnsion 
is made ifi his' letter.] * 

West Newton^ Normal ffall, Mdrck 31, 1847. 
Mr. Lyman Cobb : 

Dear Sir^ — 'In rppljr t» your Circular, bearing date 23d instant, I 

would say, that I am very grateful for the honor you have done me 

in applying to me for an article to go in «8 an Appendix to your 

eontemplated work on Corporal FunishmerU. But such are my ^n- 

gagements, that it wiQ b^ impossible for me to prepare any thing of 



\ 
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that kind at the present time. My school duties become more and 

more drduous to me every jear. I shall he yery glad to see a work 

on this subject, taking the view which you purpose to do. On it 1 

h^ve given my views very fully in Vols. 3d and 5th of fhe Mass. 

Common School Journal, under the signatures of P. C, and P., which 

you are ti liberty to use as you please. 

' ' ■' - ' - Yours truly and respectfully, 

C. PEIRCE. 

'* Avoid getting into a conflict with a pupil in presence of the school. / Be 
sure yea are always right. If a scholar is obstinate and refuses to obey, be not 
provoked either to say or to do things violent and indiscreet. It is best to defer 
.the,.c;ase until recess, oi the close of the school. Be- perfectly calm. Converse 
with him, and eudeavor to reclaim him to dutjr. Point out to him plainly, 
kindly, firmly, the position in which he stands^ Urge upon him such cgnsider- 
ations as you may t|^k pr<per in themselves, and as may have weight with 
him." Especially, let him understand that yoii regard him now as a rebel 
against the rightM authority of the school, and that he will not be allowed to 
join hid class again at recitation, or enjoy his usual privileges, until h^ returns 
to dttt5r. If he xelents, well ; you have gained him. . If he still persists in. his 
rebellion, let him understand that nothing but entire, unqualified submission 
Ttrill satisfy you; tiad he must Utterly abandon all hope of reconciliation and. of * 
ebjoying again his privilegeis as, a pupil, oil any other ground. Then, in tones 
of great- kindness, tell him to reflect upoti the matter until morning, when you 
shall call tip the subject again,^ and hope to find him returned to a sense of his 
duty, and willing to do right. With this, dismiss him. In the morning, ten to 
one, if you have managed the matter discreetly, you will find him all subdued, 
ready" to confess his wrong, and during all the iime remaining, doubly careful 
to do right. If he is still rebellious, do not give up your faith or your hope; 
break not out in, violet bursts of passion. Let bi'm perceive your regret at his 
wrong doing^; in a few words^ exhort him to- review the whole ground and to 
repent of his folly. After thia let him take his usual seat, or assign' him a seat 
separate from the otherSj, reminding him that though allowed to remain in 
^school, he can not enjoy its privileges so long as he persists in his rebellion. 
At the close of school, talk with him again. Dismiss him with your bless- 
ing and solemn admonition, and await the events of another night. In the 
morning, if he return aiMbsay, * I repent,* forgive g^nd receive him, even though 
it be at the eleveuth hour. Yon have &r more effectually reclaimed ihat pupil, 
than if you had driyenliim l^ blows into obedience. You have done more for 
that bq||r, and for the c^usie of education, than you po^ihly could have done by 
an^ other treatment of the case. He will remember you with gratitude as long 
as he lives. P,** 
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Wrovk Miss Marc«r«t T« HaatratCy-, Priaelyal mt iJkm Feasals 

ment of PttlOie Scl&ool, Ho. 6, Mott-fitrMty City oir Hew York. 

Lthan Cobb, Esq., 

i>0ar Sir: — It should indeed be a subject of coDgratuli^tion to \hh 
philanthropic mihd, that the matter of corporal punishment, by so 
many thought unworthy of the pen, or even the notice of the literary 
man, has art*e8ted the attention of a gentleman like yourself, possess- 
ing such brrad and comprehensiye views of benevoleooe, combined 
with the talent necessary to puike them iv^al. , . 

But few are foui^d willing to labor in a cause to ii4iicb &me offers 
no chaplet and gold no inducement : but s«me there are, an honor to 
their kind, who are more than abundantly satisfied by the thought 
that they may benefit humanity by substituting in the place~ of a 
remnant lof barbarism, an enlightened code of discipline, whose power 
shall not merely restrain, (foe that would be but a negative good), but 
quicken the sensibilities to a keen perception of right, and guide the 
heart in a proper discharge of its high and elevated duties. If pa,- 
^ rents atrt teachers coufd but be persuaded to ^ive this subject the 
attention it deserves, how mji;ch good could be effected through their 
all-pervading agency ! How many a young, heart, crushed by the 
iron i«ule of physical coercion, would jrield a ready and willing Obe- 
dience to the sweet voice of gentle persuasion, or firm ; but, mild re- 
straint: how many* a bright' eye, now dimmed by the oft recurring 
tear, would sparkle with love and gratitude for the gentle monition, 
and learn to love virtue for its pleasantness. '^ The sunny hours of 
childhood" sound prettily in print and sweeter in song, but who is 
there that does not know, that with few exceptions, it were more lian- 
est to call them *• the suffiering hours of childhood!" If a child be 
prone to any disease, how carefully the tender mother watches the 
first evidence of its approach, and endeavors to guard against it by 
the best remedies.; but, the disease of the mind, of the heart,' nay 
even of the soul, manifests itself, and where is the remedy ? 'uniiifnd- 
ful of its power to destroy, the whip ife the only resource; the body, 
the poor mortal coil, which^ is soon to W shuffled off, is. morp cared 
for than the immortal soul ; and, she who shrinks with dismay from the 
•disease, Which may mar the fair proportions, sees perhaps with an al- 
most careless indifference, the noble edifice of wbidi God alone makes 
account, destroyed by the sirocco breath, of passion, and will not, 
because It seems more difficult to her, apply the Catholicon. 
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][ know, from having had the guardianship of the young for many 
years, many of their predilections and dispositions. I kiaow how neoei- 
sary a. corrective influence is in every stage- of existen(>& ; but, let one 
be chosen, I §ay it solemnly, that will cherish and foster the best 
feelings of our natures ; that will warm into action those noble un- 
pulses which dignify and elevate the human he^t ; that will serve as 
a shield and a buckler in the hour of temptation, to fortify and de- 
fbnd; one that will recall the wanderer^ if he should have strayed 
from the path of rectitude ; that will jclothe itself in the breathing 
tenderness of a ' mother's voice, in the s^eet pleadings of a sister's 
earnestness ; or, in the disinterested friendship and . sympathy of a 
teacher : and, all this is in the power of ^^ moral persuasion." I have 
tastod its efficacy and speak from no speculative theory ; even now, 
as I' am hastily^ penning these lines, there oomes before my mind the 
forms of th<)se rescued, I truly believe, from an almost nDental degra- 
dation, by this discipline ; and, as I see them occupying places of 
honor and trust, with ^edit to themselves, with success in.theijr 
teaching, and. oarrjring aut strictly those principles which have some- 
times made me proud to. have been their teacher, I feel that I ought 
to be thankful, even in my humble sphere of usefulness, to become a 
participant in so great and good lEi cause, in one fraught with so much 
advantsige to the rising generation. 

With the highest sentiments of respect and esteem, 

I am yours, &c., 
. MABQABET T. HANRATTT. 

Nw York, P. & No. 5, 
May 3, 1847. 



odliij AAt-ooo^ and ^itmxwm£» 

' _ New York, April 24th, 1847, 

Dear SIr : 

The subject of your note interests me. much ; it }s one of vast im- 
portance, and I hope you will be able to do it ample justice. 

My reading, observation,- and experience in these matters, have 
not been such as to entitle my opinion to much weight ; yet as you 
wish an expression, I will fi^eely give it- 

1. I think t^ere are times and circumstances in whichihe use of 
thd rod is indispensable — ^j^ut 
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2. Its U86 shonld be restrieted to cases of wilfdl, deliberate, and 
ividked disobedience. 

3. That when "so used, tbe parent or teacher should be particularlj 
careful to guard against hastiness of temper, violent anger, and a 
spirit of revenge. 

4. That private remonstrance, temporary abstinence from food, 4^., 
are excellent substitutes for corporal punishment, and, in most pases, 
may be applied with very good effect. 

Yours respectfully, 

G.COLES. 
To Mr< Ltman Oobb, . 



FvoBft HoM.'WBt* H. ••^rardf'lMte e^'^^intair of thm State of H«^r Torlc« 

Auburn, May 17th, 1847. 
Ht Dear Sir : 

The pious and learned Sir Thomas More days, in the ^ Utopia,'* 
that those are .'^ ill masters who find it easier and more pleasant ' to 
chastise than to teach." Observation and experience have induced 
me to adopt that sentiment. *^ 

1 am, very respectfully your humble servant^ 

WILlilAM H. SEW^AKD. 
LtxAN* Cobb, Esq. 



Wrk^mk Prof«S0Ov H^-vrtoiM A. H«f of Vc'wwrky H« J* 

Mr. Ltman Cobb,. 

Dgar Sir : — ^When a boy, from 16 to 19 years of age, I attended 
an Academy at Thetford, Yt., under a good and learned teacher, (the 
Bev. John Fitch), who never had the least difficulty, with which I 
was acquainted, in governing a school of upwards of 100 scholars, 
without corporal punishment. ,^ 

The scholars *in his school, from ten to twenty years of age, appeared 
to consider the school-room equally as sacred from unneceisary noise, 
as their place of worship. 

This undoubtedly came from early mental training, confessedly 
eommen in N. £., but which, unfortunately for the children, has 
been neglect(ed in this place, to an alarming extent. It is to be fear- 
ed, that this barbarous practice of using the rod or ratan, has done 
more mischief for the rising generation in Newark, than can be re- 
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paired by fifty <Hr mord good teachers in many years to oome ; yet 
more to be deplored is the utter want of feeling exhibited by its ad- 
yocates. ; some of whom openly acknowledge that they teach for money, 
and whip as ^ matter of convenience. 

In Qur over-grown schools, espeeiallymonitorial, the poorer class 
of whdars ar« mow partiodiurly abusedr 

These literary simans, appeal to the good sense of their most 
wealthy and inflneatial-patrdns, Whose ohOdren are favored, and also 
quote the never-ending law of Solomon,, to justify their pernicious 
habit9, without seeming to recognise the condition and practice of 
the Jews, ^t the time this rule was given. 

The. opponents of a mild and moral government, -ought to remem- 
ber, that under the Jewish dispensation, war itself wasnot only jus- 
tified, but even commanded by divine authority. Which hfks since 
been forbidden -by the new. ' 

If corporal punishment be necessary to enforce moral discipline in 
families, and it possibly may be, once in the life of a child, to thus 
demonstrate to it the superior power and authority of the parent, it 
deed not necessarily follow, that it should be delegatied ^o a class of 
men who are not looked upon as j>arents, or if so, whose position for- 
bids the use and consequent abuse of a parent's power. There may 
be exceptions t6 this i^ule, but of such rare occurrence, that no 
general law should give the iuthority to teacliers indiscriminately. 

CALVIN; p. NEWTON. 

Newark Academy ^ April, 1847; 



From PrMiMMMr-If* H. Ftoi)vler» 

. New Yark,AprU7^, 1847. 
Friend Cobb, 

iSir : — I learn with pleasUTe, that you are preparing it work on the 
subject of ^' .Corporal punishment as a means of mpral discipline in 
families and Sjshools.". 

The objects you Mve in.5niew,are c^taiply worthy the attention of 
a philanthropist. In my opinion, socie^ is greatly injured by Qta 
present system of family and school government. From my eicperi- 
ence, and extensive^ observation -of the nature of man, I am convinced 
that in governing e^h other, the principles and motives of Christ 
should become our guide as much as possible. 

Human nature toiU not toillingly be driven, but will cheerfully be 
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peraoaded by motiTeB adapted to its better natiire, to change its 
eonrae of eondnet 

To abolish oorporal paniehiiieiiti and the spUa that ia geaenlly 
manifested while using the rod^is but to keep paoe with the in^rofe- 
meats of the age in other reforms. 

Posterity will bless you for aU,the inflnenoe yon exert in this de- 
partment of reform. 

You haye my best widies for your success in this noble enter- 
prise. , Yomrs respeetfuMy, 

L. N, FOWLER. 

^ > ■ 

■ * 

(The fdlowiiig, thongh' written tmanymo^lft bean strong evidence of haviDg 
been #ritten by an old and ezpepeneed teaefier, now an author of several well 
known school boolcB.] 

Tammanf Hall, April 1, 1847, 

Ma. COBB^ 

Sir : — I haye recewed a letier from you reM|uesting mf opinimi in 
relation to fiog^ng, I have seen much of this practice in. my day, 
and have become so familiar with it that it seems to be a matter of 
course in human events ; and 1 have heard so many old people ex- 
press their thanksgiving for the /k/^itm they received in their younger 
days, that I can not help thinking that it mu!B.t*have done their souls 
and bodies a vast deal of good. 

It is evident that a severe flagellation is Wonderfully im'pressive; 
and so useful has it been found in. this way, that it has frequcQtly 
been inflicted on lads to cause them to remember the corners, in 
land surveys. 

In schools its effects are truly astonishing. It sharpens the wits 

ai the little urchins, and makes them love learning. It commands 

obedience to authority, even though wielded by persons unworthy of 

respect ; and of itself it is the bel^t substitute for a good system of 

education that has ever been devised. Whyj' sir, by means of these 

corporal inflictions, young humanity can be made to do,' to love, to 

learn^ and understand any thing; and, how true and beautiful are 

the words of the poet : ^ The bird that can sing and wont sing, must 

be made to sinig.*^ 

Yours respectfully, 

Planobiast^cs. 
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The following Besolation, ofiEered by, Francis Dwight, Esq., was 
adopted by the\New York State OonyeDtion of County Superinten- 
dents, and other friends of Ediieation, at Albany, May, 1843. 

" Resolved, "^hat while- we recognise tlie authority' of* a teacher to be similar 
to that of a parent over his child, we believe that corporal punishment should 
be the last resort; land when inflicted by a teacher, should, be in private, and 
never without serious >and friendly admonition." 



The following Resolution, offered by Bev. Dr. Potter, of Union 

College, was adopted by the" New York' State Convention of County 

Superintendents, and other friexlds of Education, at the City of 

JRrOchester, May, 1844. 

*^ Resolved, That the substituticm of 9}k>ra^ for pkifsical punishment be recom- 
iBended to teacher^, to.be adopted as rapi^y as the pre^rvation of good oitier 
andthebestinterests'of the schools will allow." ' 



The following IlesolutioB, offered by Mr. Lymafl Cobb, ws^s adopt- 
ed by the New Yiylck State Convention of County Superintendents 
and other friends of Education, at Albany, May, 1846. 

*^ Resolved, That, in the govemmant and discipline of a school, it is, in the 
opinion of this Convention, desirable that all mild and persuasive means should 
b^ used, before resorting^ fq corporal ponishmenf 

Eyen in the New Jersey State Convention, where they^passed a 
Resolution amrse to the abolition of Corporal Punishment in schools, 
the CoQvention neyei'theless qualified it by the following. 

The following Resplution was. adopted by the New Jersey State 

Society of Teachers^ and other Frtends df £dueation, at Newark, 

Mansh, 1845. 

« Resolved, That corporal punishment ought to be used with great discretion, 
and only in cases of extreme necessity, and that the teachers o( this State be 
advised to femploy moral influences to govern their schools,,find to dispense with 
physical force as far as is consistent with the maintenance of wholesome dis- 
ciptine." ' ■' ' > , ' 

Extracts from the By-laws, Reports, 4io., of the Public School 
Society of the City of New York, on the subject of Coeporal Pun- 
ishment. 

.By-law of \S33, 

"The discipKne^f the schools must be strictly observed and enforced, but by 
mild and maternal means, and corporal punishment, as far as po^ible, avoided." 
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By4afo cf 1846. 

" Mfld punishments shall be used in all cases, where the same can be made 
effectoal. Corporal panishmen^ shall be resorted to only in special cases^ and 
shall be used with great discretion, — in no case by a monitor,, and never py an 
assistant teacher, except when in charge of the school, on account of the ab- 
sence of the principal from the school-house, and never in presence oC the 
school. And in all cases where such corporal punishment is inflicted, the 
teacher shall make a record, in a book provided for. the purpose, of the iiame 
of the pupil punished, and the offence." 

JFhm the Report of 1847. 

" It has been the constant endeavor of the Trqstees, to lessen, the amount of 
corporal punishment in the schools under their charge, by 'every reasonable 
measure supplied by their experience, vigilant supervision, and repeated cau- 
tions to their teachers. Their himiane endeavors have been attended with a 
good deg(ree of -success, as may be inferred from the following statement. On 
an inquiry into the state of their schools as to the frequency of corporal punish- 
ment, it was ^und that in the upper schools, the following principals were 
success^ ,9andidates f<w. a suitable testimonial, which by a resolution Of the 
Trustees, was to be awarded to sue)i as had succeed^ in conducting their 
schools successfully, without corporal punishment^ for the space of one year ; 

viz.; — 

Margarbt T. HiFcaiTTV, of No. 5, Fem. Dep., 3. years. 



Sarah Ann Bunker, ^ 


Na. 7, 


. (t . (( 


Syears. 


Mart C. Kiersted, 


No. 1% 


u . *l 


<d years. 


Ajiblia Kiersted, 


No. 18, 


tt u 


1 year. 


Mart DoANE, 


No. 4, 


l( (( 


1 year. 


Pezon T. Stites, 


No. 16, 


u a 


1 year. 


Anna Armstrong, 


' No. 39, 


. Primary, 


1 yeiir. 



" Most of the other principals had dispensed with corporal punishment from 
one to ten months. In the fi^-nine Primary Schools, two of the teachers had 
done without corporal' punishment from six to eleven months ; ten had dis- 
pensed with it for one month ; and ,the remainder from one to three Weeks at a 
time. The following is the form of the testimonial : 

" * This testijnonial is designed to express the approbation and satisfaction, of 
the Trustees of the Public School Society, qf New York, in view of the inter- 
esting fact, thfit, Margaret T. Hanratty has conducted the female departinent 
of Public School No. 5, for three years without corporal punishment, and at 
the same time has maintained entire good order, and a creditable degree of 
scholarship in her pupils. Such a successftd effort offers to others a noble in- 
centive, being alike intereisting to the cause of humanity and education. As 
she has thereby increased the sum of human happiness and secured the best 
interests of her pupils, they cordially offer their congratulation?, and trust that 
she will be recompensed by the solace which a Ruling Providence awards to 
well-4oing, and the faithful discharge of such high and responsible trusts.' 

« Jos. B. Collins, Sec. May, 1846. Geo. T. Trimble, V. P-res.*' 
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Extract from the Report of a Committee of the New York Public 
School Society, on the subject of Corporal ^Punishment, 1846. 

" The proper government of children in schools, may be considered as a sub- 
ject of as much importance as any thing connected with common, or general 
education.. It has occupied the attention of philailthropists to a greater or less 
extent, probably eyer. since schools have Come to be considered a subject worthy 
of general attention, and has been a matter of serious consideration, in the 
public School Societjr ever since its establishment. ' 

" In order properly to govern children, and bring them under dues subjection 
to the teac^rs' autl^ority, two methods have been practised to some extent in 
ours, as Iveli as most other schools; the one, the law of force, as applied physi- 
cally, by the use of the rod, or otherwise, usually termed corporal punishment j 
the ^ther, the law of kindness, enforced by appealing to the reasoning faculties, 
in the use of* argument, and moral suasion. It is not intended on this occasion 
to go into a labored argument, dn order to show the vast preference of either 
one of these' methods over &e other in order to produce the desired r&sults. It 
may be takeii for granted, the Committee believe, that there is no person who 
^as reflected seriously on the subject, and yiewed it in its practical beamings, 
who any longef doubts, if indeed he ever did doubt, that the latter, the law of 
kindness, whenever it can be made effectual^ must have a vaist preference over 
thiQ law of ibrce. Who, they would ask, can doubt, that to treat children as 
human beings, by an appeal, tp their moral and reasoning faculties, aud con- 
vincing them of the impropriety of their conduct, and the great peed of their 
reformation, thus^ making a deep moral impression on tHeir minds, is incon- 
ceivably better than to treat them as mere animals, by an appeal to their fears 
.alone, through th^ application of the rod to their backs, or the ferula to their 
hands 1 M(H:e especially is this latter mode to be deprecated, when we take 
into consideration, t]|ie manner ip wMch the rod is usually applied in very 
many, if not most of our schools ; that is,' haistily — on the spur of the moment — 
the teacher, probably, in a statp.of excitement, bo proper inquiry being made 
as to the nature and circumstances of the offence, and no proper admonition 
being irst ^yen. To inflict corporal punisl^ment oh a child when it is not 
merited, or when he thinks.it is not merited^ will, in ah cases, tend to defeat 
the object intended. First convince the pupil that he desen^^s borrection, and 
the. main object is gained." 



Extract from a letter, written by one of &e School Directors of 

the City of Philadelphia. ' 

•'PAiiorfei^to, 4^ laW, 1847. 
" My Dear Sir : 

" Your favor of 10th inst reached me this morning. We h^ve no ^Regvia- 

iionsj in regard to flogging, in force in our schools. The power remains with 

the teacher, and we wish the children so to understand it^ that hiis refraining 

from its exercise may have the proper moral infltiehce on them." 
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Extracts from the Report of t2i« Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the City and Gonntj of Philadelphia, 1846. In speaking of the 
DISCIPLINE of the High School, thej mj : 

<' In administering the discipline of the school; a wide distinction is xaade be- 
tween mere disorder and insubordination. In regard to the latter, absolute uni- 
formity is not deemed neces&ary nor even expedient. The treatment which 
might be necessary to curb a turbulent youth, would .crush and perhaps enfeeble 
one of a different temper. The Principal of the school must never, in the use 
of the means, lose sight of the end of discipline. This in its most general terms, 
iR the moral and intellectual welfare of the greatest number of pupils. It is the 
promotion of this object, and the exercise, of a sound discretion, not any techni- 
cal rule or specific offence, that will determine him when to exclude an offender 
from the school. It is not meant by this, that the rights of any one should l^ 
sacrificed for the good of his class. But the general condition of a class may 
often determine how iar forbearance may be extended towards an individusd 
delinquent These remarks apply to the higher and more important cases of 
discipline. In regard to minor offences, indicating levity or inattention, rather 
than insubordination, it is found expedient to have a certain defined routine of 
penalties for specific offences, subject however always to the interposition of 
the Principal. Among the specific means for correcting particular ofibnces, no 
one perhaps is found more efficient th^ debarring the offender from the use of 
the play-groupd, and detaining him after school hbitrs to n^ake up deficient 
lessons. Among the general means, may be mentioned the reports^of scholar- 
ship and conduct sent to the parents, frequent personal admonitions from the 
Principal, interviews between, him and the parents, &c., all havihg in vi^w to 
cultivate in th^ mind of the pupil, a feeling of moral accouiUability and a habit 
of self-control. ' 

" It is desirable that the order of the school should be maintained by motives 
bearing as mufch analogy as possible to those by which the pupils are to be in- 
fluenced in a^er life. Jt is practicable by means of special stimulants and 
terrors known- only at school, to beget an unnatural state of order that is injuri- 
ous-father than beneficial. Where fear is the only motive appealed to, and 
instant punishment follows eyery offence, obedience and quiet may undoubtedly 
be secured. But conscience will not be educated^ No habit of sel^control 
will be cultivated. No juist estimate will be formed of the^ real accountabilities 
of life. The boy who at school has been a pattern of decorum, when fi«ed from 
the artificial restraint of the school-roem, and unaccustomed to restraints, of a 
difierent kind, not unfrequently becomes reckless of all restraint. It is deemed 
therefore very important in the government of youth, particularly when they 
are about verging into manhood, to train them to the habit of regarding a dis- 
tant and future accountability. 

" Another principle that is kept eon&tai^tly in view in the government of the 
school, is to produce results by steadiness and perseverance, rather than by 
violent measures. F^w pupils are fqund so obstinate or wayward as not to 
yield eventually even to a moderate pressuris steadily applied. This method 
of procedure is rendered the more easy and efficacious, by the consciousness' of 
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botii the parties, ihat there is always in zeserve ample povi^rfor more decisive 
Aieasures ii' they should become neGessan\ Pupil/B not previously aceustooaecl 
to,a mHd method oi' tiiscipline, sometimes n^stake it at first for want oC firm-* 
ness. But suc^ mistakes am sooft rectified. Th«i wiK>le machinery of the 
school, like an extended piece of net-work, is tilrown over and around him,, and 
made to bear upon him not with any i^pre^t amount of force at any one time or 
place, but with a restrainiBg: influence' just-.sufiLci^t) an4 always and every 
where present - Some of the most hopeless ease^ o/^idleness and insubordina- 
tion that I h^ave ever know^^h&ve beenfou^d to' yield to this specif of treat- 
ment. Some G^ the most JMfkeful pUlpils nojir in the ^bool, some si t)^ most 
distinguished lomaments ^ the clasites who have ^praduat^d, were (Hiee for 
niQ04hi^Hogether oathelist:ofplrohMmers.''^ - 



-A 



J!x.triaet ^rom tibe Btilea and.B^guIailipQS^ of tHeCotanM)]^ Schools 
of th^City of Lan«ft»ter, (P».): ^ _/ v, 

Ihscipline. 

"1. While the Bo^rd. believe ^ infliction of corporal pwuahment to be. ne- 
ce^ary in exUvme.cases^ they inyite.ajl the "JSeach/^ in their employment to 
apply it, as seldom as possible; anfl, if practica'ble eonsistently with sound dis- 
cipline In the schools, to disuse it en^tirely. ' ' . 

'VTeachei^ W^ho have been enabiech to gaverh theif schools without the use 
of central ^omsbment during any m(»ith, shail s^ report to the proper ..VisJC- 
lag Comtnlitee-previoQs to the mbntbly meeting of > the Board, t)i;^t ';80ch gmti- 
^ng fact may be entelred upon its minutes.- BuV such entry shall in no case 
bemade, ludes^ theC«n;^ittiee shall also rep<nt that neither the ca^er por prog- 
ress of the schools has beenjnjured by the -disuse ci corporal punisbment. 

<*2, It shqtll -be (he duty of the several teachers to keep a record of all inflio- 
tions of ^orpond puni^ment, for th<(' '^xaminatidn of the ViMting Cofnmittet 
and other members of the Board, The record to, give, as exactly as may be. 
practicable, the nature of the o^nces^ th6 age of the pupil, the instruments em- 
ployed, and the diegree of-seyertty used': by corporal punishment being tmdep^ 
stood all inflietlQus 6f^ physical pain; 

*^ 3.. l^o teacher «hall puiusih iany pupil while.under the influence df Imger. 

Sugge$iwns to Teaches, . 

" 1. Lay down as few rules for the govemm^t t>f your pupils '^d possilde :— - 
let these be general^ so as to cover the whole ground of duty, bjit leaving to 
yourself a reasonable discretion in the appliication of them., 

" 2. Avoid, to the utmost,, the feeling,' and espqclally the exhibitien of anger 
beibre your pupils;. and-neVer coi^ect.tiiem, whi3[e jonder the influence of lii^h 
excitement, fidalwayafirminyour decisions;, but never passionate.^ 

" 3.. When a child is disobedient, or |n any wise disorderly, asc^rtain^ if po^ 
sibie,. aU the, circumstanees.belbi:e you pUnish. , Labor to understand the, dispo- 
sition and charactefx^ your pupiki, ahd adapt your discipline thereto. . Eh^eav- 
or to reform the ofiender, rather by setting motives before hiiti to do right, thas 
by harsher methods. , . ^ ^ 

" 17 ' 






* • 
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*< 4. Nevsr expose the fimlto of jonr pvpfls nnneeeflBarily to the school, when 
an offence is sach as to call for notice, bat does not seem to reqaire open and 
summary ponishment, tiat request the oflfender, priraleiy, to remain after the 
school is dismissed; reascm with him kindly on his adsconduct; and if you 
ha^e threatened punishment, inflict it 

**5. Use largely the oraL method, as well as books, in imparting knowledge. 
Oral communications, as they admit of inquiry on the part of the pupil, and of 
variety at anecdote and illustration on the part of the teacher, produce a love of 
learning, and render instruction at once more pleashnt and intelligiUe.. 

** 6. Teach your pupils to respect and obey the IaWb of the Landr--to yenerate 
andballow thenameofGod. < . ^ 

^7. Obtain and preserve order at all haaards: . Yet, when disorder exists, an 
apposite anoodote will often be found the most effectiial method to reproye i^d 
restrain it Be always open, candid, anL^ commuaicatiTe with all your jnipils : 
endeavor to inspire them with the same fee ihgs towards yourself: and by every 
means seek to banish from your school all a.ts and arts of ^deception." 



Extract from a letter, wiytten at New Orleans, April 21, 1847, in 
answer to an inquiry whether corporal panishnent is allow^ in tho 
Public Schools of that city : ' 

,. u jifQ^ Orleans is divided into three municipalities ^ each of which has its 
Public ^bools, entirely independent of the others. The regulatioQ» of.x>ne 
munkipality, though generally of the same tenor pM Uiuse of the remaining, are 
not so in every respect. In th^ case of " Corporal Punishment,*' for instance, 
there is a marked difference between^the roles 6f the three municipalities. The 
Third Municipality^ as far as I can ascertain^ has no regulations on this point 
The. Second has none, but allows its use. All that refers to discipline will be 
ibttod in the twelfth Article pf the second SecUon of their Rules and Regulations, 
which is: • 

<* ' The teachers shall ^practise such disc^line in the school as would be 
exercised, by a. kind and judicious parent in his £unily ; alwtys ^m and vi- 
gilant, but prudent' • 

" In the. schools of the First Municipalityi dn the other hand, coippral pun- 
ifihment is expresUy forUdden, On the first page of their Rules and Regula- 
tion^, Article third, Gtenefal Rules, we find the following : . 

*« * No corporal or other degrading puniiOiment' is, to be inflicted, under any 
circumstances. It has been proved by experience that there is no ixecessity for 
resorting to perstmal violence for the purpose of pre^rving good order and a 
profier disciidine in Public Schools. The moral feelings of chitdren, instead of 
being btunted, or even in n^any instances paraljrced, by harrii treatment, oaght, 
on the contrary, to be cultivated and directed wfth the utmost solicitude. This 
may be done by exciting a proper degree of emulation lii the pupils, and by a 
kind and ^detionate intercourse between teachers and scholars, calculated t6 
instil a conviction on the minds of the latter that eveiT* exertion required T>f 
them iis tot their own advantage.' 

" In addition, on page 4th, Article £0) < Tbacbebs,' we find this Rule : 
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'' < The teachers shall prax^tiae such discipline in the schod, as would be ex* 
ercised by a ki^ and judicious parent in his family^ always firm and vigilant, 
but prudent. No corporal punishment shall, under any circumstances, be in- 
flicted.' 
' '* In the Rfgh Schools, (Private), of New Orleans, Ihe use bf corporal punish- 
ment is seldon^ resorted to, it being found, 4s on|^ of the moiA experienced 
am(mg the tei^chers of the /schools informed me, * tha^ other me^ns of punish- 
mei^^ were sufficiently effeclive."^ . . , \ 



The' foDowing Besokttloh ihs ad^ted, by a CosyeBtioxL of the 
ToWn Sup^rintendeftts of Commoti Scliools, of the GQunty of Ghe- 
nanjgO) (N., Y.),.lield at the Coiirt-Hi^ase, in the village of Norwiob, 
Aug., 1843; ^ •. ' '■ . ■ . .V ' " .'• • , 

^*Jtesolvedi That the disetj^e of a «chdoi should be^ a ehtoucter parental 
and persuasive; and that corporal punishment, as' a means of. jgovemmenty 
should be only employed asVa fin^l resort, and- even then, dislnuMixmat^y, with 
reluctance and fir4endiy admon^tibn.'' 



The fo)lqwing Besolutions were adopted by the Onondaga County, 

(N. Y. )y TelB^hen' Institnte^ a^t Syracuse^ ^845 : 

'i Besdved^ That we consider ^dndness a necessary ingredient in the discipltee 
of w^oolsv and, we will endeavor to act uponthis jpMnc^e as ihr as poesible— 
never inflicting coipocal pumi^iment only in exureme cdses, and as a nsRHiaa 

RESORT. 

" fU^9boedf That we believe in self-government, and therefore recommend, as 
a general rule, that no laws be n^ade by the teacher without submitting them 
lb the pupils fi>r adoption, he reserving the Ezecutife authoi^ty." 



Eztraot froin th^ Address of the Hon. Samuel YoimG^late Super- 
intendent of S^hoois^ ix^ the Sti^te^ of New York^ on ike opening of 
the State Normal School, at Albany,. 184& : : 

<* The old system of school govertiment, founded alone oU fear and force, has 
alreadyjbeen to a. great extent abandoned. Few advocates ore now found of 
the Draconian code^of corporal infliction fo^ every delinquency. -No one who 
doernot love children should aspire tp be their instructer. And when the in- 
structer posses^s tl»s and olh^r proper requisites, the love^ and copfidence, and 
respeetof the pupils are easily sedured; and these relatioUs easting, moral 
government, instead oi the criminal code, will seeure good order. This should 
be jegarded |u» the geBeral rale, to which exdsplioDs oecaatonaHy may be 
found." 



1 , , 

Hr. P^^, now and for many years theirorthy and oelebrated 
of theJfew^York Demand XhuOKAsyliiii^ said, to me, &i 
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afiswer to my inquiry, How do you govern oUldren i ^ The gre^t 
■aeret in the goyemment of children, is to interest them." 



Bxtr»ot0 t^om the. Report of %he Rorbnry, (M«m.),^ Sohocd Com- 
mittee, on ike salrleet of Corporal Pjtuiiflhment in Sdioob, 1846 : 

** We believe that tlttre are resources, at the con^mand of everjr intelligent 
leaeher, whh kind diepoeitioii, firmnes* of character, and stronig an<l hearty 
moral 8]rn^thie8, resourciis -of a more mild, generous and elevated ^alliie, 
which by being mole fully dev^oped and resorted to, wil^be entuely sufficient, 
or almost so, under ordinary circumstances, for the good gevemment <^f a 
school, and that the time will come vheh the necessity for corporal chastise- 
ment will cease nearly or quite. We believe that^our teachers think With us 
and feel with us on this subject ; that with the best sjnrit they are Jippljriiig 
thems^ves to tiboee higher resoiffdes, and aie.aa desaioes as we ape; to dlseorer 
and use them, and make them sufficient 

'* Some of our tead^sis haye already determined to inflict no more eorporal 
punishment ; others have virtually discontinued i|, an4 are approaching a final 
declsi<m to that effect ; and all,/ we believe, are looking to that result as expeed- 
Ingly desirable, and will spare no endeavors to reach it,. Any teacher who 
slteU manifest ain appetite fot the rod hereafter, and sball^entertain such views 
of boy-nature, as to have no (kith in the' superiority of other infuences^ and no 
hope of cUqiensIng more and mere. with the rod, any soc^ . teacher, if we have, 
«r 8^ to, have> any sueh,^would probably be disehai^^ ftom our scgrvice^ by 
any eommittee tiiat the town Is lilmly to eiect." 



Extract front the Report 6f Hon. HoRAOfi. Mai^, on ^Sdncation 
in Europe," partiealarly as to ihe schools of Prosaia, fmd Bax^Ji 

1844: ' :; / / . 

" lu some of my opinions and inlerences, 1 may have ened^ but oCtiie fidlow- 
tnjgr fhcts, there can be ho doubt : — - 

*< 1. During ab diia time, (six wsdra), I^never Saw a teacher ; hearing a 
leseon of any kind, (excepting a reeding or spelling lesson),. im£4 « Mfc m kU 

^% 1 never saw a teacher sUHng^ while hearing a jcecitation. 

*' 3. Though I saw hundreds 6f schqpJs, and thousands, — ^I think t may sey, 
within bounds, tens of thousahds-of pupils,— 7 Tiever faw one ckili ^ndergovi^ 
ywnishmeiUf or t^rraigTied for misconduct* I neter saw oj%e ckUd in teaars from 
ha/tdng been pfu,nisih£^^ or from ffar of bH^ . 

. •■•• - • . '> -■•■.■ 

. Extraetfrom the Report of Aenbt ERooBEviEa, Superintendent 

of Schools in the County of Monroe, (BT. T.), 1844 ; 

, ** The idea is very prevalent that female teachers are not competent to gonem 
most of our winter schools. This would readilv be granted Were it necessarylbr 
them to ad0pt4he sjrstem^govemment hei!«to^ lo mudi'in vdgue, that iSj oBeof 
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iadiKsijaiiDAteJiagtUaim for aU offences. I vrcnM not subject delicate females 
to the nnpleasaxit taisk and trial Qf physical strength incident to such a system. 
If better motiipes to obedience are presented, such as self-respect, and love d 
q|)probati6n, and th^ incentives which an tjUdligent poisuit of knowledge will 
invariaUy fornish to the observance of qniet and good a«ier, I can conceive of 
no groond for the ai^iehension, that females ue not as capable as males la 
govern A school. Oi^ the. contrary, I have f<>and female teachers succeeding 
admirably in th^ govera^oent of . the .same schofols thart male teachers of good 
qualifications' utterly failed to eoi^trol. There is a spirit ot independence f<»- 
tested by our free institutions which prompts to high and noble .bearing, but 
which, uugnided by ihtelljgence, and uachastened by the moral virtues, degeneiw 
ates into h|i|6h|iess.of manners, and disregard of all law and authority. It is 
Hlis Uind 4nd unchastened spitit which develops itself, in the resistai^ to th» 
legitimate authority of the schopl-master, ;<m the part of so i^any of the ytfung^ 
m^ in our schopli. They entertain the false noti(»r that such conduct ^vinecs' 
a>manfy independence which will elevate them in the regards of theii fellows* 
fiut,wlno ever sawa young man, possrasing any selfTraspect, prid^ himiself upoh 
his success in resisting the authority of a kind and respectable female teacher? 
If any such there be, diey should not be allowed to poison the moral atmosphere 
efa scho^^rdom by theff pi^nce." / 



Ez^aets from thie Beport of D. H. Stevens, SnperiDteiideiit of 

Sohoob in the Count j of Fmhklii^, (N. T.), 1844 : 

** Let a scholar understand that disobedience is invariably followed by flagel- 
lation, at least' 'as a de^er resort, and if he be naturally frolicsome, as most' 
diildreh are, the first thing that suggests itself to' his mind, is, not the abandon- 
m^it of 1^ mistimM jUvefiilo sports; but how he can best succeed in the prac- 
tice of them and escape detection'. Hence those iurtive glances, lience that in- 
jtiUtuous eyin|» of the teacher, hence that Ultimate resort to every ^>ecies of 
duplicity, firom tkt half articulate eviasion to the downright and tx>ldly uttered 
tmtruthv 'Nothing is more natural for young chfldfen, acting from ^elr gener- 
ous impulses, and just commencing to appreciate the differekice between right' 
and wrong, than when they have done Wrong to confess it, and immediately 
Aerealter, nothing is mote common than for im irascible, inconsiderate, an<^ 
self^ooftc^iled parent at teacher to beat th^n * with many stripes,' until statu* 
ary itse^ would &in weep. 

• " If the advocate of corporal punishment wijl subject hitnselfto the trouble ol 
examining Ae history of civil governments,' he will find that those which have 
punished crime with the most corporis severity, have had ^ correspondingly 
enlarged criminal calender. Extending his observations to parental govern^ 
ments, he will invariably discover, that those parents who inflict thd mostphys- 
letl pain fer obliquities in theli^ children,* have die most insitbordinate families. 
Most refractory children get, tlieir Incipient movement in the path of vice, 
from the misdirected corrections of their parento. Contintiing his observations 
to schools, let him Vint ev^ one if he choose, in the entire State, and request 
(he scholars (Qf each that have not hsen punislMd during the term, to rise, and 
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ks will &od to Us difl^ipoi&tiiieiit, that is those sehools when diere is a imaft- 
imoos rise, the best order obtains, and as a general thing, jnst in proportion to 
die number that are oUiged to remain on their seats, do miarole and insiriwrdi- 
natlon preraiL It is an irrenwable law of natore, enacted bj Him ' with 
whom there is no yaiinMeness, nether shadow of toming,' that crime shall per- 
petoate punishment ; and it is inother law of natore, eqnalljr irreroeable, that 
the right kind of ponishment, that which sends conyicticm, conversion, and ref- 
ormation to the oij^ndsr, shall annihilate oime. t^rime then perpetoSites pmi- 
ishment, and nature's pnnishment annihilates crime. Bat corporal pohish- 
ment peipetaates it, by arousing* and developing, and exciting all the baser pas- 
aioDs of the human bi«ast A gentleman of great experience in teaching;, bar- 
ing diaife of one of the best schools in the Union, says, 'I do not choosoto em* 
ploy an antidote, which will only senre to increase the demand fiir it- I woold 
rather diminish than augment the amount of my labor, and to wh^ « child 
once to-day for a misdemeanor, is but preparing him to merit two fliigella- 
tions to-morrow.' If the firit effect be not 'produced, it is oooclnsivis that *the 
second, reformation, can not be." 



Extract from nn. article on ^ Bewards, Panialimants, Praine, and 
Blame,*' by 9. S. Bandai^l, Esq., late General Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, in tlie State of New Yorjk : . . 

** A child most not be poniidLad or reprored i^m the impulse ^temper; we 
may rifolat^ his actioofl^ bat we can ilot hope to sabdde his wUl, or improve his 
disposition, by a display of oar Qwn wilfolness and sritability ; iot, oar exam- 
ple will more than coantq^ct the good effects of. oar Qorrection. If irritated, 
we should wait till we are cppl, before we inflict panishment, and, then do it as 
a duty,' in exact proportion to the real faoltinesft of the offender; not to the de^ 
giae of vexation he has occasioned oorselyes, .A child should be praised,' re- 
piioved» rewarded^ and corrected, not according to the conaequencts, bat accprdtpg 
to the nutivfSf of. his actions — solely with reference to the right or wrong inten- 
tion which has influenced hiuh. 

** Children, therefore,, shqutd not be punished for mere aecidentsj bat mildly 
warned against s^nilar carelessness in future. Whereas, some people show 
much greater displeasure with a chiidLfor accidentally oyerthrowiag th^ table, 
or breaking a piece of china, than for telling an untruth; or, if he hang his 
head aiKl wiH not show off in company, he is mcwe blamed than, for selfishness 
in the nursery. But does^ not such treatment arise fron^ preiiprring ow own 
gratification ta the good of the child 1 and can we hope, by thus doii^, to im- 
proFC him in the gpyemmei^t of his temper, or to ii)struct him in the troe «tan« 
dard of right and wrcH^g 1 

** Punishments administered in anger. Is no longer thediscipline of love, but 
bears too much the character, of revenging an injury, and wiU certainly excite 
in the su&rera oqrresponding temper of mind. From lear^ indeed^ he may 
jrield externally, but the feelings of his heart would lead him to resentment^ 
rather thanto penitence and submission. And let it never be* for^tten, that if 
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we desire to f>erfpirm our duties to children^ it is not to thciir outward^cdjitduct,' 
Imt to the heart that we must direct oi^ chief atteation." ' ^ 



Bztract from an article, on Moral Edueatbn, by Miss Beecheb : 

" Bp careful not to be so frequent in finding fault, and so severe in manner 
as to produce tljie feeling of hopelessness in efforts to please and satisfy^ When 
a cliild feels thlit, however earnestly he may tty to do right, he , has such bad 
habits already &nhed that h^ shall not succeed so as to please his teacher^ aU 
motive for exertion ceases, an4 he becomes reckless and hardened." 



Extract from the . BepOrt of A- Btj&g£ss, Superintendent of Schools 

in the County of Allegai^, (N. Y.), I84S^: 

" The barbarous practice of flagellation has justly recdved a condemnatory 
sentence by first-rate teachers, and they find it much easier and more.a|creeable 
to govern oUiers by motives and arguments^ addressed to. their understanding 
and rea^n, than by the infliction of stripes. They have found thdt children: 
are men in-miniature, and that an appeal to thMr judgment and a treatment 
corresponding with their natures, £^re in-almdst every instance 'more powerfuf 
au^liaries in producing obedience than an^ c6rporal punishment whatever. 
There are pther^ who maintain a forced obedience by a reference to the rod fiar 
almost every oifence. Th6' feelings of the scholars of snch schools are con- 
stantly agitated. It is impossible for them to luring their minds to a free ^nd 
tranquil state, so necessary to perform any operation in numbers, or li^am any 
thing which requires thought i^nd diligent attention. In all my visitations I 
have n6ver seen a teacher make use of the rod. But from their own c^nfes» 
sicms, I.believethe.pr^ti^e istoo prevalent. In one school' I perceived, that 
several of the chUd^u had been crying, and upon looking around, I saw the 
butt ends of several large rods, shivered at one end/and several mole that were 
entire, xeady ibr use at 9, moment's wiu^ing. M' ^if sckoci I saw^ no smUiitg 
faceSy or cop^Uejuifht^ w^ck bespoke tranqiUliiif 0/ sotUf but the pale and agitated 
looks, and tremblings frames of the ehildren, renunded me mdpe of the house tji' 
death, than of a 9eminary Q^ learning.''' 



Extract ftf)ra an .Address^ by C. NoRtHSNB, Principal of the 

4lH>m-Street School, Salem: ^ \ 

"I would afay that the rod should never be used hastily, nor passionately. 
There ar€ teachers and there dire parhds^ who, for every slight offence or devia- 
tion of a cWld, fly, as it were, to the rod, and with, passionate violence apply it 
This is certainly wrOn|ji and should be discountenanced; The i(idi should not 
be ilpplied on every occasioh,' nor fbr every Offence, but the iofrequency of its 
U!te should contribute, in no small degree, to it# eificacy. When resorted to it 
should be done with calm determihatioh, and the whole case should be so r^ 
resented and explain<^ with alL its attend^t circumstances, that the school, 
and the offender himMlf, shall see and feel that the teacher ia'about to perform 
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an unpleasant and painftU iie^,^a daty, ftqm idiiek he shaU neter ahtinlt 
when called npon bf cirenmattinees to act.* 



Extract from the Beport of Piehpoivt Porrsit, Superintendent of 

Schools in the County of Queens, (N. Y.), 1846 : 

^' I ha^e taken very great pains with our Teachers, particularly the younger, 
i^oth mate and feniale. Our schools are. now governed. almost entirely without 
an appeal to the rod. In tliis respeqt the yottnger Teachers, rather gain an 
advantage over the older ones, ^ome of whom are firmly perstiaded that good 
order can not be maintained without the use of the rod to a greater or lest 
degree. There ha» not,^ however, been but one pretended imitanee <of severity in 
Clueens Comity during the last jfomr years." 



Extract firom the Oit^ar of the Brooklyn, ()^. Y.), Finale 

Academy, 1846: 

(• ■ ■ 

« GovBjRNKKNT.— The government of the Institution will be strictly of a mild 

and parental, character, intrusted. mainly to the discretion of the Proiies^ors and 

Tcfaebera, who, unless the f rustee^ have mistaken tkeiir character, will admin- 

i^er it with mildness and efficiency, equally removed, from weak neat on thi 

one hand, ajad from austerity and rashness on the other." 



Extract from an article on " School Government," by J. Orvillis 
Tayloa,,1837: 

« The teaeher should always be calm, kind, and pleasant. When h^ pon^ 
ishe8,,he shoaid firsft discriminate diaracter, tbait he may4cnow what kind of 
dii^iplioe will anamet Us end. Eteh pupil .has a different character to be stad- 
kJd: and tt ii. the' business of the teacher to know what the txxsasion and the 
ofiender demand. He should be sure that no bad passions are strengthened by 
Ihd punishment He must let the criminal see clearly that the bad- passion isr 
what made the punishment necessary. He must govern his scholars asro^fiMMEf, 
inbeUigeni detn^s,— appealing to their, affections, to their sense of right and 
wrong, and to their reasoning powers. He murt labor to make them see what 
is right, and the reward that always follows right actions. This will do more 
for the schocd and the good of the pupil, than punishment, AoumKr wise U ma^ 
le adatinistered" . ' ' 



.1 , . " 

Eitract from a " Cirotilar to Teachers," issue J by Kbnry S. Kan- 

1>ALL, Superintendent of Schools in the Gounty of C<»tl«W<i, :(Nv T.), 

1«44: . - ' - 

*' Government anD DisciPLfNB.— The «eacfaer should pun|sh rarely-^inflict 
corporal punishment still more rarely. He should not keep aTPOdl insight--and 
especiallyj not be in the habit of <^rrying one in his haBd,.UnIes^ he would gtve 
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.Miffiselflhe appearance of a ta^er of. wild aaimals. He shoi^ld never tkre^Uen, 
and never break hi& promises. 19 the pnpU. He should appeal to the feelings 
and the conscience of the erring child— never betraying temper or peevishness^ 
but constantly exhibiting kindness, gentk^ness, al^d patience. The^ will ordi- 
narily beget a cprrespokiding dispositipa on -the part of the pupU. Qpod order 
viikd be mqintmned, at aU hazards. When all other means fail, the teacher is 
justified in inflicting ipoderate corporal punishment This shoidd usually be 
done alone with the pupil, after the close of the school, and after kindly admo- 
nition. A teacher who possesses the i^equisite qualifications, for gov^mioig a 
sehool will rarely be driven to. tbii^ resort." . 



Extract from the Report of Mr. Patchin, Superintendent of 

8chool8 in the Coontj of Livingston, (N. Y.), 1844 : ' 

" When visitinglscbods ^r. the purpose of discouraging^ punishment as.mndb 
as possible^ and for th^ purpose pf producing the feeling of responsibility to 
^IftgovernineiKt, , the pupils ,were^ asked the following question: *Have you 
been punished V < All who have not been punishedthis term, may nianifeft it 
by holding up their hand.** In this way, the extent of corporal punishment was 
lit once knQwn.. -^It^as pleasing to notice often, that not a single scholar had 
been the subject of flagelUMoii. The joy manifested m.theiCO«0Di.te;nance»,of 
the children, was an evident token of their happiness and sadsfi^tion in 
privileged to show to their visiters their correct deportment," 



Extract from H. P. WiLLAHD^AddresS) before the Teaeherfi' In- 
stitute, in Turin, Oct., 1846 : 

. *' Discipline must bef firmly and strenuously, yet mildly and parentally ^- 
forced, and' the confidence of the pupils in the superfcnr attainments, ahd good 
intentions of the teacher, must be secured. Without tiiese last qualifications— 
C care not what may be his others— children Will make no ^rofloeLency under 
bis instructions." 



' Extract from the New T6rk Commeiicu;« Adverttseb, : 

*^ To obtain an ascendency over children which secures respect and obeiflience, 
is of the utmost moment ' But let it not he supposed that this is to be done by 
harshness, SCOLDING, or threats. They alone would totally fail of the object 
and indeed produce the very opposite results: There must be an even,, steady, 
firm and temperate treatment, accompanied by a £^x)sitlon of mind so OMteh 
maMer of itself as nev^ to yield to passion, but always to be governed by eakn 
jud^ent. PeOBevering yet gentle firmness, begun in infancy and practised 
daily, establishes discipline, ensurea obedience, and aimoet entirely prevents 
the necessity of punishment of ai^y kind; and this* is consequently by far the 
easiest and most agreeable course for the parent, as well as the most beneficial 
fqir the child. On the other hand, the gratification of tiie child's will, encounip 
ged by frequent indulgence of ito in^pr(^)er dcssir^, associates the idea of happt* 
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ntm with such gratiflcatioD, and of mUmrf with dIaaiqNifaitiiMiit M^will 
grows ragidlyj a eapricioas humor is the necessary conseqnence, and the pitd- 
ttct is that best of pnts, < a spoiled child. 

<* But again we say that in endeatoring to avoid improper indnigenoe, it 
should be equally the parent's care to steer dear of ondoe seTsrity. For if tiie 
one strengthens self-will, the other imbitters present existence, strikes at the 
root of the most rained social rirtoes, equally spoils the temper, enfeebles the 
mind, and has a tendency to repress the elasticity of spirit required in the ordi- 
nary transactions oi riper years. The respect due to the superior wisdom of a 
parent is a saliitary feeling, servidg a valuable purpose in the relative position 
of parent and child, and is as widely di&rent from an abject restraint produced 
by fear of punishment, as from an impertinent self^onfidence produced by un- 
controlled indulgence. When the fear of punishment predominates, the child 
almost necessarily becomes artful — ^niot so solicitous to avoid faults as to escape 
detection by artifices, idiich still more incurably deprave the heart. 

" Indeed, timid children, if treated with severity, ean scarcely resist the temp- 
tation to hide offences, if possible. And though severity may extort confession 
and promise of amendment, it is not in itself able to awaken virtuous thoughts 
or implant correct principles. A spirit of revenge is too often implanted i>y 
such a course. Correction, to prove salutary and beneficial, must, as a gederal 
rule, be applied to the mind, not to the body. Proper motives must be excited 
and appealed to. Children must be ta:nglit that parents are rather afllicted 
than exasperated by their misconduct, and thus their better feeliags and their 
reason be brought into play— a tar more likely method of reclaiming them from 
evil, and effecting a permanent reformation, than the frequent recurrence of the 
rod, or harsh rebuke, which irritates the disposition but rarely convinces the 
Judgment. 

. "Comparing Solomoh*s maxim — ^'he that sparet|i the rod hateth his own 
son '-!-with other maxims promulgated by a ' greater than Solomon,' we re- 
gard it as 41 strong Eastern figure, meaning that an .early and earefVtl restraint 
is to be exercised ov<sr every bad propensity." 



Extraot from the New Tork Daily Globe, (May 13, 1847), edited 
by T. H. Htatt, Esq., for several years a member of the Board oi 
Eduoation in the City of Rochester : 

" The public have long needed a work to show the ihllaey of attempting to 
beat ideas and knowledge into a. ehild7s head, or malice and deviltry out of his 
heart, by the application of the rod, tyr brute force, it may be shown by many 
examples and illustrations, and by the experimental- declarations of intelligent 
and worthy teachers, and i^any great and good men, that the law of kindness, 
and. the practice of a humane and kindly discipline, are. far more effective and 
successful disciplinarians than the birch o^ ferular 7 his. truth must be admitted 
by candid and observing teachers, as well as byjudiciotiB parents. . 

''What parent has not remarked that pi those families where there ia the 
most kindly ibeling and affectionate adiponttion bestow^ apon their children, 



1 
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and where there is the least amount of harsh treatment and cmel personal 
chastisement, there wiU^ always be found 4he most amiable, affectiona^, and 
dutiful ehildr^ % Show us a parent ^who chastises his chiM with rash %sA 
cruel seYeritjr, or who uses the rod, on light and trivial occasions, with an un- 
feeling h^d, and we will show you a child who is either an implacable, hav- 
d,ened sinner, or a broken-hearted or mean-«pirited imbecile. So in oar schools. 
Put one of the belligerent, flagellating teachers into a sehool, where aU itf com- 
parative peace, order and docility, and he will not requiin there one m<»ith be- 
fore he will waks up a pugnacious feeling, foment and provoke a spirit of re- 
bellion and resistance, where aU would have be^n quiet and orderiy, but for 
this display of the petty tynumy and the provoking arrogimce of the lordly des- 
^ pot of the sQhool-room. 

"There, axe doubtless extrein^ cases, where severe punishment, of seme 
description, is essential to the maintenance of good order— but that boy who 
can not be made to submit to the wholesome restraints of the school-room, by 
appeals to his reason, his conscience^, his self-reapect, or his fears of disgrace, 
without a^ repeated resort to brute force punishment, is a fitter subject ibr the 
* House of Correction,' or * Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents,' than to be a com- 
panion of children who have sensitive nefvesand sensible minds j and honorable 
ii^linga. 

** The old nursery primer used to tell us that 

'TlMidleftol 
Ii whipped CO mIhmI;' 

But we believe tfiere are more 'fools,' or stupid dolts made* bjr whipping ch3- 
dren el school, than from any natural cause. Where our schocds are taught 
by kind, humane, and judicious teacher»— and we have very many such throngho 
out our fcountry— children will not need whipping to school nor a^ scliool — they 
will levd and respect their teacher, if they find, (and their quicl^ perceptions 
will'Teadily discover .whe^ler it be saor not), that their teacher regards them 
with kindly esteem. If there is net thi» coidial reciprocity of feeling, the child 
had better be kept at home. Whipping him * to sehoci ' will only be followed 
by his being whipped ai school— 4md the result of all this will very naturally 
be, what the nursery book calls, an * ijUe feol.'-'' 



From the Bkookltn^ (N. T^, Dailt Advebtiser, 1847 : 

" PVNisHMEMT IN ScHooLs.^-It appears to us that sufficient discrimination is 
not employed in the selection of proper persons toconduct and manage our Pulv 
lie Schools. Some of the teachers we know to be competent in every way, both 
morally and intellectually for the stations assigned them; but on the other 
hand we have heard of instances of unusual and cruel punishinent, which plain- 
ly indicate that the authors are less fitted for guiding rational beings than they 
«rould be for training young dogs. We regret that these things are so, and 
wish that they could be reformed. It was only yesterday that a small boy, 
some five or six years of age, was exhibited to us with his ekttk all waled and 
scarred from the effects oS. blows with a ratan, inflieted by a female teacher in 
a primary department. If such things were ol' rare oecnnence, we should be 
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iodooed not to allude to this eireamatanoe; bnt they are of daily occnrrenfle, 
and seem to be on tbe incraaaa Such iohnmaa tieatneat does more injury to 
the cauflc of edocation than ail the meritoriou oonduct of competent teachers 
ean do good. We tmst the Boai4 of Education will inetitnte an inqniiy into 
this subject with a view of ariesting altogether the license to flog in our schools. 
In ia^t we hope to see corporal punishment in echoed abolished altogether; for 
we believe it entirely nnneeessary and of no earthly benefit. A boy will learn 
none the better for a frequent application oi the rod« But more especially 
should corporal punishment be aboUshrd in the femide depaitment of our com- 
mon schools. There is something repulsive in the idea of a close relationship 
between a cane and the tender back of a little gkrL Yet in some schools the 
cane is api^ied with a severity hardly credible. In otheir schools we are 
pleased to learn, the rod is never permitted to eater the female department" 

Extract from the Manual of the system of Disoipline and Instruc- 
tion, for the Schools of the Public Sjohool Society of the City of New 

York, 1845: ^ 

" GovEaNiiENT.— 'Mildness, yigilanoe, and decisioni are the charaeteristics of 
good government In codes of discipline, 'the law of kindness,' is as invari- 
able in its influence, as aie the laws of nature ; but it requires judgment and 
gpmdence in its application. Vigilance has been called * the strongest arm of 
the law.' It has one <other strong ana-— * the law of kindness/— which, by a 
moral force, persuades to duty, and insensibly compels to obey. Decision 
gives stability lo govemment;^ — while vigilance prevents the occurrence of evil. 
•A ^irit of kindness adds a genial influence to both; preventing either from 
being abused— by enabling the reasoning faculties to be^successfully addressed, 
and the e^igbtened conscience to be conv&ced of wrong. Hence, punishment 
is more likely to be justly and judiciously administered; for, firmness will not, 
then, run into tyranny^— nor vigilance be exercised in a spirit of espionage. 
Thus, it will be found, that snUncn, vigiUaue, and decision, withjirmness, make 
up the < all in alV of the discipline and government of a school ; and, if ympet- 
iy blended, must secure success under all circumstances. 

" The teacher must begin his government with the discipline of hiraseUl 
* He that ruleih his own spirit, is better than he that taketK a city.^ When he 
has obtained this victory, he is prepared to govern others. Children are so 
much the creatures of imitation, that it is all impoitiant, that they have a good 
model. ■< As is the teaeher, so will be the school.' It is therefore requisite, that 
the teacher rigidly discipline himself^ by earefuUy cultivating habits of neat- 
ness, cleanliness and order, gentleness of manner, a watchful self-control, and 
a cheerful spirit If the light of the sun be needful to difiiise comfort and phys- 
ical energy throughout a 6chool,-:^no less important, from the power of its 
moral infiuence, ia the light of a checaful countenance^ with pleasing tones of 
voice, and activity and earijiestness of manner. These are grand essentials, 
therefore, in the moral atmosphere of a school. In speaking, let the use of the 
lifiing inflection prevail; then, the falling inflection of the voice of reproof will 
t»e more felt; and betler understood.'' 
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, From. B«iuwetaey JBent]«jf» Esq,,* AntlMiir "^t #gyw4 Botn^^l Ba»lw« . 

' iYet(? r<wA;, Jime 1, 1847. 

Yomr favor, requesting my views upon " Corpoxil Punishmeiit,'* 
has been received. The su)DJect 'is important, and worthy the, 
attention of au who feel intierested in the present welfare^ or ^ture 
happiness of mankind.' . 

From experience anid o'bservatigoi,^! am of the opinion, that the 
U9t of the rod, in most cases, isi entirely unnecessary, and generally 
attended with unfavorable- results. Its tendency is to produce ob- 
stinacy., and create disrespect to superiors of those who govern. Not 
only Hp, but, the habits of children being formed: iij a ^eat measure 
by imitation, it is apt to create the same iiarsh treatment towards 
others, whenever, as parents or teachers, they may be placed in a sit- 
uation to govern. ' ' 

The substitute^ is kindness tempered with firmness. Let parents and 
teachers h^firm and decisive^ and at the same tim^ treat those whom 
they govern with mildTiess, and there will be but little occasion for 
using ike rod. Treat childi'en u\, sueh a manner that they will ber 
convinced that you are their iruefriends, that you are endeavoring to 
promote; their happtn^s, and hi most cases they will be dutiful and 
obedient from, choice. Who can \not call to mind som^ act of severity 
that transpired while he was young? and who does ndt remember 
the kindness of a youthful friend 1 What a contrast ! The one. 
presents a dark and gloomy picture, whil^ the other lights iip a sun- 
shine qf joy, which the mind contemplates with pleasure. 

There may be some extreme cases, where the feelings of. children 
have become so hardened and benumbed, that kind treatment wHl 
not affect them — ^but such a case has never fallen^ under my obser- 
vation. Where children can not be governed in the manner sug- 
gested above, there is reason to believe that something has been 
radically wrong in previous discipline. 

As far as my observation extends, in contrasting mildness ifbk 
^ereri^^, I have come to. the, following eonduwions: — ' 
Kindness produces its like. Oppression producej^ dislike. 

Kindness wins the affections. . Oppression produces hatred. -^ 
Kindness influences by example. , Oppression is practised by those 

tibat have been (^pressed.. ' ' 
Kindness produces lore and g(^- Opprea^on prodiKses. ill-wilL 

will. 



EixidneMiiiakeiOiiejoturfkieiid. Oppression malceB him your ene^ 

my, . . 

Kindneai commands n^illing obe- Oppression, unwiniDg 6bedienc&, 

dience. . . or none at all. 

Kindne^ makes one happy. . Oppression renders one unhappy. 
. Kindness was thetemper of Chiist Oppression that of demons. ' 

.;. If this be true, let ns abandon oppression, tyranny* and all ixnklzid'- 
nessy and treat those trho ave committed io our :charge as rcUi^rualf 
r^aijig beings. When this shall be done in the spirit which mani- 
fested itself in the character of Him ^^ who tanght as never van 
taught,'' we shall undoubtedly hare much less occasion foi using the 
'vod. Yours respectfully, 

BBNSSELAEK SENTLST. 
Lyman Oobb, Esq. , .. ' 
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